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MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES:OF AMERICA 


Now, in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great 
part of what we suffer, is put in our own power. For pleasure 
and pain are the consequences of our actions; and we are en- 
dued by the Author of our Nature with capacities of fore- 
seeing these consequences, We find by experience He does 
not so much as preserve our lives, exclusively of our own care 
and attention, to provide ourselves with and to make use of 
that sustenance by which He has appointed our lives shall be 
preserved, and without which He has appointed they shall 
not be preserved at all. And in general we foresee that the 
external things, which are the objects of our various passions, 
can neither be obtained nor enjoyed without exerting our- 
selves in such and such manners; but by thus exerting our- 
selves we obtain and enjoy these objects in which our natural 
good consists, or by this means God gives us the possession 
and enjoyment of them. I know not that we have any one 
kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of our own ac- 
tions. And by prudence and care we may, for the most part, 
pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet; or, on the contrary, 
we may, by rashness, ungoverned passion, wilfulness, or even 
by negligence, make ourselves as miserable as ever we please. 
And many do please to make themselves extremely miserable 
—1i.e., to do what they know beforehand will render them so. 

—Josepu Bur er, The Analogy of Religion. 
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Chapter I 


HEN Moses led the Israelites from Egypt, he was 
determined to leave the system of tribute, slavery, and 
debt behind; henceforth his people should live under the 
rule of God. The children of Abraham were to pass from the 
Jand of affliction into Canaan, flowing with milk and honey, 
where no taskmaster would crack the slave-whip over their 
backs, where no brutal overseer would rival the sun in scorch- 
ing their flesh. The days of bondage were to be forgotten in 
that land of promise the Lord gave to Abraham. For, accord- 
ing to the first covenant, Canaan was an everlasting possession 
bequeathed by God to the seed of Abraham; a territory ex- 
tending from “the river of Egypt unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates.” 

Oppression melted the heart of the stern God of the Jews, 
and he pitied them. Economic subjugation was always the 
offence which at last called for heavenly intervention and 
brought aid from the Most High. And on each. occasion the 
chosen instrument for breaking chains, lifting the burdens, 
restoring the paths, re-establishing the law and covenant was 
one to whom.God revealed himself and to whom God issued 
his commands: “The Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a 
man speaketh unto his friend.” In each case of economic 
thraldom there is recorded direct action from God. To Moses 
he said: “I have surely seen the affliction of my people which 
are in Egypt . . . and I am come to deliver them out of the 
hand of the Egyptians. The cry of the children cf Israel is 
come unto me, and I have also seen the oppression wherewith 
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the Egyptians oppress them.” When Moses asked what he 
should say to them, from whom he had received-instructions, 
God told him to say: “I AM hath sent me unto you.” Then, 
long before the Israelites reached Canaan, Moses began God’s 
work of education, and instilled into the hearts and minds of 
those who had been taken from bondage the commandments 
of life and liberty. Before occupying the promised land all 
must know the conditions of re-inheritance. The law and testi- 
mony were the foundation-stones of settlement; no reconstruc- 
tion of an enduring nature was possible without ,them. To 
build afresh with surety, every canon of the law must be 
known to all who had suffered in Egypt. There was to be no 
tribute, no debt through usury and spoliation, and no slavery. 

Ten basic laws were sufhcient, and at first the by-laws and 
regulations concerning production, social affairs, and health 
were comparatively few and symple. When, later, the priests 
were powerfully organized, the by-laws and regulations multi- 
plied like weeds in an untilled field, for the years of bondage 
were then forgotten, and the conditions of the economic settle- 
ment of Canaan by Moses were ignored. I*or Moses, the ten 
commandments were enough; indeed, they covered all the 
chief delinquencies that man is heir to. As a law-maker he 
bequeathed to states and jurists as perfect a model of essential 
law as can be desired. He left no room for lawyers in his 
system, for each Jew knew the law so well that-if need be he 
could be his own counsellor and advocate. Moses made the 
people “know the statutes of God and his laws.” From morn- 
ing unto evening he would sit hearing the complaints of the 
folk and answering their inquiries about God, until Jethro 
advised him to let others be deputed to decide and advise on 
small matters. Able men, such as fear God, men of truth, hat- 
ing covetousness, were then made rulers of thousands, rulers 
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over hundreds, rulers over fifties, and rulers of tens, and these 
rulers decided the small matters, taking to Moses only the 
hard causes—great matters calling for his wisdom—and so it 
came about that Moses shared the burden and made it easier 
for himself. “Be thou for the people to God-ward, that thou 
mayest bring the causes unto God,” Jethro counselled, and 
Moses saved his strength for the greater tasks awaiting him at 
Sinai. 

So it was in the beginning of the Mosaic system. Later 
all was changed.. Why the system laid surely on divine eco- 
nomic foundations should be wrecked so soon after its founder 
passed away is no mystery. The evidence against Israel 1s 
complete, and it is sound in every particular. The Jews sup- 
plied it all, they hid nothing; they knew the penalty of eco- 
nomic sin; none had suffered so terribly as they the conse- 
quences of violating the principles of the covenant. Their 
history is unique; in it the fundamental is never quite for- 
gotten. All the prophets down to Immanuel admonished, sup- 
plicated, and protested, according to the custom and method 
of Moses himself. The history of the Jews is the history of a 
folk suffering the penalties of violating fundamental laws. 

After four hundred and thirty years in Egypt, the Israelites 
wandered in the wilderness forty years, during which time 
Moses prepared them for the inheritance he was to see but 
not to enter therein. From the height of Mount Nebo, God 
showed Moses all the land of Gilead, and told him it was the 
land which he gave to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, for 
their seed for ever. And having seen the land, Moses knew 
his task, appointed by God, was finished, and there in Moab, 
within sight of the great inheritance, he died, an hundred and 
twenty years old, “his eye not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” No sepulchre marks his place of rest. For him whose 
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life was devoted to the unceasing work of God, the world of 
Jew and Gentile is sepulchre enough. 

The renewal of the covenant, the economic redemption of 
the Israelites, groaning under the bondage in Egypt, was 
the first reason God gave to Moses for coming to the aid of 
the oppressed. As he appeared to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob, so he appeared to Moses. As he established the covenant 
with the Fathers, so he would re-establish his covenant with 
Moses and give the people the land of Canaan. What could 
be more definite than the promise? “I will bring you out from 
under the burdens of the Egyptians, and I will rid you of 
their bondage. . . . I will take you to me for a people, and 
I will be to you a God . . . and I will bring you unto the 
land . . . and I will give it you for an heritage. . . .” This 
was the promise given before the Israelites left Egypt. 

The severity of the by-laws and regulations must be judged 
by no modern standards, for the penalties were prescribed 
for a people who had been in bondage for over four hundred 
years. Moses knew his people, characteristically stiff-necked 
and amenable only to harsh sentences. The text proves over 
and over again that the severities of punishment were not 
heavy enough to make the people observe the ordinances. 
They were like children reared without guardians of any kind, 
without knowledge of right or wrong, ignorant enough to in- 
jure others as well as themselves. Therefore, extreme penal- 
ties for disobedience were essential. Born in the school of 
bondage, they could be restrained only by the harsh laws of 
slavery. They were now to be acquainted with an invisible 
God, one in direct communication with Moses, one bitterly 
opposed to all the gods they knew in Egypt. Now, one, only 
one, who exacted obedience, who gave them duties to perform 
every day was their God; and this new God redeemed them, 
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brought them out of bondage, and remained with Moses dur- 
ing the journey to the border of the land of promise. In a 
short time, three months, so it is told in Exodus, Moses 
changed hordes of slaves into a people prepared to obey the 
commands of God. At Sinai, “all the people answered together 
and said: All that the Lord has spoken we will do.” Strict 
obedience was the great demand of the Lord of Israel, and 
obedience meant the end of suffering and slavery. “If ye will 
obey my voice,” is the basic condition, and after the announce- 
ment of the commandments Moses said unto the people: 
“Fear not: for God is come to prove you, and that his fear 
may be before your faces, that ye sin not.” There was nothing 
left undone in law and regulation. It cannot be imagined what 
other restriction could be added which would make it harder 
to fall into sin. All legislation was decreed before all the 
people, and the acceptance of the laws was unanimous. Moses 
took the book of the covenant and read in the audience of the 
people, and they said: “All that the Lord hath said will we 
do and be obedient.” 

Nevertheless, there were some among them who were not 
content in union with one God only, and they provoked Aaron 
to make one of the old gods they knew in Egypt. For this they 
sacrificed their ear-rings and golden adornments, melted them 
down, and cast a calf before which they danced and made 
obeisance. Three thousand men were killed for the offence, a 
mere precautionary measure to stop the spread of idolatrous 
desires. To God and Moses disobedience was a serious matter, 
and they knew sin spread in the ranks, swift as a forest fire, 
and drove men into slavery. No penalty was too extreme for 
the disobedient. There was only one way to be united with 
God: Keep the law! Who can be wiser than God and Moses? 
They knew man, they loved man, they did all to save him 
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from pain, but they never underestimated their task. Their 
severities were commensurate with their belief in man’s power 
to overcome temptation; therefore, they made it hard for 
the transgressors, hoping man would realize his God-likeness 
and use his powers to make the earth his heaven, defiling 
naught, so that the land should not spue him out, “as it spued 
out nations that were before him.” They did not abolish 
slavery merely by pasting over it a political label, franchise, 
and that way make the labourer think he. was any the less a 
slave. 

Disentangling the main story of Moses and the Israelites 
from the first five books of the Bible is not a simple task. No 
serious attempt has been made to present the story of Moses 
stripped of all priestly accretions, mostly of a very late period, 
which clog and cloak the real object and purpose in leaving 
Egypt for Canaan. The priests after Ezra almost succeeded in 
removing the original Moses from the record. The man to 
whom God revealed himself, and whom he set to perform 
a definite task, is almost lost in a maze of affairs denoting a 
fairly high civilization. Out of the chaos of the tradition it- 
self, the legend, the inventions of the priests’ code, early and 
late, the story in all its wonderful economic significance can 
be brought to light. This can be done by ruthlessly expunging 
from the Pentateuch all that is not directly concerned with 
divine economic aid. Such a course by no means implies that 
the rejected portions are valueless; they have their own worth, 
but they contribute nothing to the understanding of the mis- 
sion of Moses set by God. In the Pentateuch there are two 
distinct Moseses: one of late creation by the priests; the other, 
the original Moses, the man of God who led the Israelites 
from out of bondage and for forty years in the wilderness 
prepared them for settlement in Canaan. The fundamental 
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of the incomparable story—there is nothing like it in any 
literature—has been smothered by the accumulations of rab- 
binical regulations, through periods long after the settlement, 
when the priests established themselves in power and au- 
thority. So it should appear to all Gentiles who will take 
the trouble to find the many contradictions of policy and con- 
duct. There is little to show Moses was a ritualist. The 
decalogue itself requires no priest to interpret it. All the peo- 
ple understood it, all the people agreed to obey it. Indeed, it 
is quite clearly shown that the duties of the early priests were 
concerned with religious, social, and hygienic observances 
only, and that the fundamental-conditions of the settlement, 
save that of tithe, escaped their notice. : 

Jethro advised Moses to appoint rulers of thousands, 
of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens, to judge small matters. 
All great matters were to be brought to him. How can this 
disposition be reconciled with the injunction in the next chap- 
ter: “And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests . . . ”? 
What, then, was there for -priests to do? All references in 
Deuteronomy to priests can be deleted without making the 
slightest difference to the value of the record. The references 
are merely incidental, and many so obviously thrust into the 
narrative that they break the continuity of the main story. 
Aaron is mentioned only twice: once when the Lord was very 
angry with him; again, when he died and was buried. When 
the priest fs mentioned, he merely looks on, save once, on 
the occasion of addressing the army before battle, but then 
he did and said nothing which could not have been as well 
done and said by a captain. Most of the by-laws and ordinances 
concerning food, health, family and social affairs must refer 
to civilizing periods long after the settlement, when the por- 
tion allotted to Levi was increased, and the vested interest 
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in the multiplication of tithes became all-powerful. In the 
Haggadah a story is told of a rebel, Korah, who said: “When 
we were given the ten commandments, each of us learned 
them directly from Mount Sinai; there were only ten com- 
mandments and we ‘heard no orders about ‘offering. cakes’ 
or ‘gifts to priests’ or ‘tassels.’ It was only in order to usurp 
the dominion for himself and to impart honour to his brother 
Aaron that Moses added ‘all this.” There are many such re- 
marks scattered about the Hebrew. records. But this criticism 
of Moses is not justified. Korah must refer to times long after 
the settlement, when the old tradition was forgotten, and a 
new one had been invented to support quite other conditions. 
Anyway, Moses was long dead; Aaron, too, when the priests 
added to the grant made to the tribe of Levi. There must 
have been a folk tradition of Moses, which was, in part, set 
aside by the “new” covenant. New covenants usually con- 
solidate privileges gained by infringing the rights of the old 
one. At any rate, if it was the original intention to raise a 
kingdom of priests (whatever the phrase may mean), how 
came it that Joshua was nominated successor to Moses, and 
no kingdom ever thought of until Saul was made king to be 
an affliction and to scourge the Hebrews for their sins? But 
the contradictions abound, and to pursue them would lead far 
afield, and make confusion worse than it is in the Pentateuch. 
‘Higher criticism must be more deeply concentrated on such 
tangles, and unravel what it can. 

In Deuteronomy there is repeated over and over again the 
conditions of the resettlement of the Israelites in Canaan. 
During the wanderings they were taught by Moses the com- 
mands of God to be observed in the land they were to occupy, 
so that they might prolong their days upon the earth. which 
the Lord gave to Abraham and his seed for ever. “O that 
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there were such a heart in them that they would fear me and 
keep all my commandments always, that it might be well 
with them, and with their children for ever,” is the hope of 
God. as expressed to Moses, who taught the commandments, 
“that they do them in the land which I give them to possess 
it.” And in that land “that floweth with milk and honey,” 
where they were to increase mightily, they were to fear God, 
fear to break his commandments, fear to offend him, which 
is the fear of every heart which loves truly. On this nothing 
can be clearer than the great injunction: “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord: And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” “Love God and fear to break his command- 
ments.” “Do that which is right and good in the sight of the 
Lord.” And in the days to comie, when a son shall ask his 
father the meaning of the testimonies'and the statutes, say to 
him: “We were Pharaoh’s bondsmen in Egypt . . . and he 
brought us out from thence, that he might bring us in, to give 
us the land which he sware unto our fathers.” All good things 
were to come to them, all the promises of the covenant would 
be fulfilled, if they obeyed the commandments. The faithful 
God “will love thee, and bless thee.and multiply thee: He 
will also bless the fruit of thy womb, and the fruit of thy 
land, thy corn and thy wine, and thine oil, the increase of 
thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep. . . .” All the tribulation 
of the past was a trial, the forty years in the wilderness a 
humbling process, a proving ordeal; all suffered to learn 
what was in their heart. The giving of manna when they were 
hungry was a lesson teaching them that “man doth not live 
by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord man doth live.” The schooling was none 
too severe for the boons to be regained. “For the Lord thy 
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God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a 
land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and 
pomegranates, a land of oil olive, and honey; a land wherein 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack 
anything in it; and whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass. When thou hast eaten and art 
full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good 
iand which he hath given thee.” 

An economic ee in exchange for keeping the com- 
mandments. What was forgotten? Nothing! No tax, no 
tribute, no material debt, no Egyptian slavery. To God, pay 
tribute in love and thankfulness; to him, pay the everlasting 
debt for his bounty; to him, all labour freely bestowed on 
the land of their inheritance. And that the power to produce 
wealth comes from God and not from capital is made as clear 
as noonday. “And thou say in thine heart, My power and 
the might of #ie hand hath gotten me this wealth. But thou 
shalt remember the Lord thy God: for it is he that giveth the 
power to get wealth, that he may establish his covenant which 
he sware unto thy phen: as it is this day.” How a Jew of 
any period since. Moses could -misunderstand the economic 
meaning of the term wealth is a mystery. No bonds, no pre- 
ferred stock, no common stocks, no consolidated debt, just the 
simple God-arranged process whereby the labourer enjoyed 
the fruit of his ceil, giving in tithe a tenth to the tribe of Levi, 
because they had then no inheritance. 

Such was the covenant—a purely divine economic promise. 
Trust God, keep his commandments, and “thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness.”? Moses was more than a great law- 
giver; he was an all-seeing economist whose system still in- 
heres in the fairest constitutions down to this day, no matter 
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how overgrown they be by injustice, folly, and greed. Some- 
where—sometimes dormant, sometimes forgotten—the princi- 
ples of his system are discovered in the early customs of a 
people; sometimes in charters, never really abrogated. It 
may be more than a mere resemblance some students find be- 
tween the laws of Alfred of Wessex and those of Moses of 
Sinai. 

Even emergencies, such as the fate of the sluggard and the 
spendthrift, the fate of borrowers and strangers, the fate of 
widows and orphans, were cared for by Moses. There 1s not an 
instance of overlooking the probability of economic dilemma, 
such as appears suddenly in a crisis and bewilders modern 
statesmen. He knew men and their instabilities. Some, he knew, 
would labour consistently well; others, he knew, would tire, 
shirk, waste, or gamble. Moreover, he knew the danger of 
borrowing, how the system of mortgage, unchecked, tends to 
lay the borrower under the burdens approximating bondage. 
Hence, every seven years the release—“and this is the man- 
ner of the release; every creditor that lendeth aught unto his 
neighbour shall release it; he shall not exact it of his neigh- 
bour or of his brother, because it is called the Lord’s release. 
Of a foreigner thou mayest exact it again, but that which is 
thine with thy brother thine hand shall release.” They must 
open their hands to the poor, and their hearts must not grieve 
when they give; they must open their hands wide. Under the 
conditions of the settlement, who would be poor but the blind, 
but the crippled, widows, orphans, incapables, and sluggards? 
“And if thy brother, an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew woman, 
be sold unto thee and serve thee six years, then in the seventh 
year thou shalt let him go free from thee. And when thou 
sendest him out from thee, thou shalt not let him go away 
empty. Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and 
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out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press.” In all these 
things concerning the release and welfare of servants, never 
should it be forgotten that God brought them out of the 
bondage of Egypt. “Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant 
that is poor and needy, whether he be of thy brethren or of 
thy strangers . . . at midday thou shalt give him his hire, 
neither shall the sun go down upon it.” Strangers, widows, and 
orphans were not left to chance. at harvest, when the field was 
cut, forgotten sheaves, corners, and fringes were for them. So, 
too, were second beatings of fruit trees, gleanings of the vine. 
These customs brought the poor face to face with the pro- 
ducers, 

‘The most important economic law is that against land en- 
croachment, laying field to field, and reducing the dispossessed 
to slave conditions: “Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s 
landmark.” This is the fundamental law, which establishes 
firmly man’s relationship to God, and the violation. of this 
ordinance was always the cause of disasters which fell upon 
Israel, the woe of the tribes, and the sin which stirred the 
prophets to utter their deepest condemnations, whether the 
landmarks were removed by Jew or Gentile. Its violation 
brought the third curse: First, the curse of idolatry; second, 
the curse of setting light by his father or his mother; and the 
third, “cursed be he that removeth his neighbour’s landmark.” 
This law is found in Chapter xix of Deuteronomy, tucked 
away among orders and regulations concerning the criminal 
code of a date much later than Joshua. The verse 14 is in no 
way connected with what goes before or after it. Obviously, 
it is out of place. Its importance cannot be overestimated. 
Essentially it belongs to Chapter v. It ought to be the last 
binding word, stamping each command with the signet of the 
Creator. It should follow verse 21, Chapter v: 
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Neither shalt thou desire thy neighbour’s wife, neither shalt thou 
covet thy neighbour’s house, his field, or his manservant, or his 
maidservant, his ox, or his ass, or anything that is thy neighbour’s. 


Then should follow the eleventh commandment, as it is 
in Chapter xix, verse 14: 


Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark, which they 
of old time have set in thine inheritance, which thou shalt inherit 
in the land that the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it. 


Clearly, the basis of the covenant was love of God and 
equality of opportunity: “And the Lord thy God will make 
thee plenteous in every work of thine hand, in the fruit of thy 
body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy 
land, for good... . I call heaven and earth to record this 
day against you that I have set before you life and death, bless- 
ing and cursing, therefore choose life that both thou and thy 
seed may live. That thou mayest love the Lord thy God, and 
that thou mayest obey his voice, and that thou mayest cleave 
unto him; for he is thy life and the length of thy days; that 
thou mayest dwell in the land which the Lord sware unto thy 
fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give them.” 

And Moses saw that all was just and well conceived. God’s 
work of providence, the source from which his children were 
to produce their sustenance, was perfect: “He is the rock, his 
work is perfect; for all his ways are just: a God of truth 
and without iniquity, just and right is he.” And to man the 
choice was given: life or death. He was free to decide for 
himself. Endowed with a dual nature, he was placed in a world 
in which every day he would be forced to choose the better 
or the worse, and learn what made for life and what made for 
death, to choose animals that he could tame to serve him, to 
choose plants that could nourish him, to choose pursuits that 
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would elevate him. The power of choice was given him be- 
cause he had to rely on his own resources to protect him- 
self. Without this dual nature, this power of choice, creation 
is unthinkable. The creation of a ready-made, perfect mankind 
would be a work of supererogation—far beyond the necessities 
of the scheme. 

The evidence of the purpose of creation lies revealed on 
every hand. Work is the order called to every man, of every 
race, in every clime. The command is: Make the best of it! 
The seasons are perfectly fitted for the calling of man. Produce, 
subdue the earth, learn to satisfy your desires and needs with 
the least exertion. Learn how to gain leisure so that time can 
be gained for spiritual needs. The seventh day, the day of 
rest, means far more than respite from labour; it means that 
the worker should have time to review the result of his toil, 
and see that it is very good, a day to enjoy the work of his 
hands. 

This injunction—to enjoy the work of his hands—is basic 
in old Hebrew law. It must have been a law or command of 
the old covenant. It is perfectly clear that, if a man is to en- 
joy the work of his hands, no one, as landlord or other tax- 
collector, can stand between him and the produce of his labour. 
The economic terminology of the Bible is sound. Labour 
meant then what it does now, namely, all human exertion; and 
service meant then what it does now: rendering service to 
labour, and being paid for by labour, as labour enjoys, gains, 
benefits, or profits. The services indispensable to men were 
then what they are now: the priest’s, the poet’s, the physician’s, 
the musician’s. 

As the earth evolved by God’s direction out of darkness into 
light, so man must evolve. The pattern is complete. God 
created the earth; man must produce his food from the earth. 
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God gave light; man must give light to his soul. Struggle 
there must be for man; how could he realize his mighty 
endowment without mneele? Without it, no subsistence, no 
enjoyment of leisure, no pus fe looheie no artistry. 
And this last phase of man’s struggle here may be the goal 
for which he was destined, beginning as a producer and ending 
as a creator. Unable to create the raw materials from which. 
he must produce his needs, he may complete his God-likeness 
by creating beauty in stone, and in wood, and in sound. So 
the divine cycle of God’s work may come whole, and the dual 
nature of man, through which he shall learn to exercise the 
power of choice, shall fit him to conquer evil and perfect his 
life. Where, in this system of equality of opportunity, can 
there be found a God of anger? When man makes a choice 
and commits sin, he chooses the penalty which always follows 
the misdeed, sometimes soon, sometimes late. Can a world in 
which sin could be committed without penalty be imagined? 
Small wonder the people of old time attributed sin and its 
penalties to the anger of God; the sins were so heinous, the 
penalties so terrible, they seemed superhuman. But what is 
more human than the sin of shifting responsibility? It is one 
of the oldest tricks of mankind. Anyone but himself is to 
blame: a neighbour, a cabal, an enemy, ill-luck, the devil, 
anyone, anything but the sinner himself. That is how it came 
about that God was pictured as a sin-sowing, pain-afflicting 
God. God! who in all his works reveals his love for his 
creatures. 

As an example of the bewilderment of a really scientific 
mind when it attempts to consider the why and wherefore of 
disease and pain, take Bertrand Russell’s The Scientific Out- 
look. Russell says: “For aught I know to the contrary, there 
may: be a Being of infinite power who chooses that children 
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should die of meningitis and older people of cancer; these 
things occur and occur as the result of evolution. If, therefore, 
evolution embodies a Divine Plan, these occurrences must also 
have been planned.” The suggestion has the ring of old-time 
Hebrew lamentation. But do meningitis and cancer occur as a 
result of evolution? What proof is given by the scientific 
method that they do so occur? Surely the scientific method in 
quest of the origin of disease should consider what civilizations 
of economic dislocation. have done to break down mankind’s 
powers of resistance and make man the prey of disease. It is 
frequently said that it is not the business of pathologists to 
study the economics of the conditions under which the poor 
exist; true, they know the slum is not a health resort, but 
that is about all they do know of the economic causes of the 
slum. Is it in order to ask the scientist: What would man have 
been if there had been no slavery? He might have bred a 
healthier race. Who knows? When will the scientific method 
be applied to the economic causes of the tragedies of existence, 
viz. poverty, crime, and disease? And who is better fitted to 
pioneer in that work than Bertrand Russell? 

In other parts of his book are scattered numerous references 
to the wonders of science in conquering disease: typhus, rickets, 
tuberculosis, smallpox. The change in sixty years in the in- 
fant death-rate from 160 to 74, Russell says, “is attributable 
almost wholly to scientific technique.” But our scientist search- 
ing for truth and justice does not stop to enter on the credit 
side of the old ledger, items: Being of infinite power—infant 
death-rate reduced; Divine Plan of evolution—less typhus, 
smallpox, etc. For all Russell knows, scientific technique is the 
Divine Plan of the Being of infinite power. Why give all the 
cures to science and all the diseases to the Divine Plan? Any- 
way, as science is very young, trying honestly to make a re- 
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spectable showing, why overburden it with a reputation for 
certainty which might in years to come depend on superstition 
for its support? Russell says: “To lose faith in knowledge is 
to lose faith in the best of man’s capacities.” ... True 
enough, but there are many kinds of knowledge, and the 
knowledge which is called scientific would not fill a very large 
volume if it were divested of hypothetical aids and heuristic 
fictions, The situation today is interesting and amusing to the 
mere layman looking to scientists for knowledge. Even Russell, 
opposed to Jeans and Eddington, cannot resist the temptation 
of finding parallels for the latest. revolt in physics. It seems 
like searching for encouragement and finding a renewal of 
rational optimism in the defeats of Plato and Descartes. But 
nearer his time he might have found consolation in the fact 
that Faraday and Maxwell got along amazingly well with 
Tyndall and Huxley. Still, this ghost of creation haunts the 
mind of the physicist and will not be laid. Russell must have 
it out and argue with it. He must assure himself, and fall not 
into the ways of Eddington or Jeans. He accepts provisionally 
the hypothesis that the world had a beginning at some definite, 
‘though unknown, date. Then he asks: “Are we to infer from 
this that the world was made by a Creator? Certainly not, if 
we are to adhere to the canons of valid scientific inference. 
There is no reason whatever why the universe should not have 
begun spontaneously, except that it seems odd that it should 
do so, but there is no law of nature to the effect that things 
which seem odd to us must not happen.” So he remains baffled, 
and admits: “Creation out of nothing is an occurrence which 
has not been observed.” A Pyrrhic victory is all he gets out of 
his bout with the scientific rebels. But he completely misses 
the point of his own exception to the idea of spontaneous crea- 
tion. “It seems odd.” Of course it does. Every discovery of 
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science seemed odd at some time or another. The odd stage 
of many things is with us still, and perhaps it may tempt 
mathematicians and physicists to apply their teaching to the 
question of creation, but if they fare no better in solving that 
problem than they have in solving those which have engaged 
their minds in recent years, what can a hungry layman hope 
for from the experiment? Strangely enough, it is the odd, dis- 
posed of so lightly by Russell, that worries the wretched man- 
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in a world of plenty is more than a scientific fact. Wheat at 
two shillings and sixpence a bushel and millions of unemployed 
merely existing on charity 1s a condition so odd that every 
statesman in the world is shocked and mystified at the fright- 
ful anomaly. Yet, the creature born in superstition has an 
idea that, whoever created the earth, it is the only source from 
which food can be produced, and that the odd thing about 
it all is this: that the easier labour-saving machines tend to 
make production, the harder it becomes for labour to make a 
living. Creation is an undeniable fact in an economic sense, 
and, notwithstanding the results of the playful experiments 
of Jacques Loeb and Hogben, science is obliged to use created 
things before it can set to work on tadpoles and newts, and 
the mechanists are as far from guessing the answer to the 
riddle of creation as ever. 

It is high time scientists stopped joy-riding into the un- 
known. It is high time theologians dropped their girdings at 
scientists. Both have been engaged in a futile conflict. It is 
high time plain man had an innings. None of the discoveries 
of physicists could save him from the disasters of the past 
twenty years; the churches utterly failed to warn him of the 
coming catastrophes. Now neither Church nor laboratory has 
discovered a way out of the economic mess. Man has been 
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forgotten and left alone, without spiritual or economic guid- 
ance; he has become a positive danger to himself. And, as 
no Moses has appeared on the scene to lead him to a land of 
promise, his plight is extremely serious. The Israelites in 
Egypt were sure of slave rations, but the politically free man 
in want today is sure of nothing to support him. The bread- 
liner at the tail end of the procession often finds supplies give 
out before his turn to receive comes. And with all the doles, 
all the charity, private and municipal, the demand for relief 
increases daily, and not one single suggestion comes from 
those in authority as to how the awful problem might be 
solved. Every expedient is to be tried: higher tariffs, lower 
tariffs, gold standard, off gold standard, less gold ratio to 
deposits, unfreezing bank assets, inflation, higher taxation, and 
the hundred and one “thimblerigging tricks of statesmen and 
financiers,” but no fundamental change, nothing to alter the 
system, only such aids as will prop it up and save it from 
immediate collapse. How fortunate the Israelites were in find- 
ing such a leader as Moses! Small wonder so many turned 
from the idols of Pharaoh to the worship of Jehovah. Who 
would not feel inclined to worship a God who provided a land 
flowing with milk and honey, in which there would be no 
scarceness? Even in this age of scientific technique, were such 
a promise held out, the most hardened rationalist might take 


God for granted. 


Chapter IT 


HE commands of the Lord to Moses were the com- 
mands of Moses to Joshua, and the latter left nothing 
undone of all that the Lord commanded Moses. The land 
was divided by lot, and “Joshua let the people depart, every 
man unto his heritance. . . . But unto the tribe of Levi 
Moses gave not any inheritance; the Lord God of Israel was 
their inheritance, as he said unto them.” 

“And all the days of Joshua the people served the Lord.” 
There is no evidence of communism to be found in the record 
of the settlement under Joshua, no communal table, no com- 
munal warehouse, and no tribute. This primitive system of 
individualism lasted but one generation; then “there arose 
another generation which knew not the Lord, nor yet the 
works he had done for Israel.” They fell under the hand of 
the spoiler, and “the Lord raised up judges which delivered 
them out of the hand of those that spoiled them.” Man’s 
short memory is perhaps the cause of most of his sufferings. 
Memory unaided by instinct is a weak reed, and it may be that 
remembrance of God’s bounty is essential in the religious 
scheme; certainly economic ingratitude and disobedience carry 
awful penalties. So long as Moses and Joshua were over them 
to remind them constantly of the days in Egypt, the Israelites 
fared well, but when God’s deputies had passed away, and 
another generation grew up, they forgot the travail of their 
fathers and in their arrogance and pride imagined life was a 
simple trick their forbears were unable to master. Elders and 


judges were tried and found wanting. They were too cautious, 
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too slow for the progressive spoilers, so in the days of Samuel 
they asked for a king. 


And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the people that 
asked of him a king. 

And he said, This will be the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you: He will take your sons, and appoint them for him- 
self, for his chariots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall run 
before his chariots. 

And he will appoint him captains over thousands, and captains 
over fifties; and will set them to ear his ground, and to reap his 
harvest, and to make his instruments of war, and instruments of 
his chariots. 

And he will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and to 
be cooks, and to be bakers. 

And he will take your fields, and your vineyards, and your 
oliveyards, even the best of them, and give them to his serv- 
ANNES eb s5.%6 

And he will take your menservants, and your maidservants, and 
your goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to his 
work. 

He will take a tenth of your sheep: and ye shall be his servants. 

And ye shall cry out in that day because of your king which ye 
shall have chosen you; and the Lord will not hear you in that day. 

Nevertheless the people refused to obey the voice of Samuel; 
and they said, Nay; but we will have a king over us; 

That we also may be like-all the nations; and that our king may 
judge us, and go out before us, and fight our battles. 


Then civilization began, and war punished them unmerci- 
fully, sending them into bondage, and dispersing them all 
over the face of the earth. 

From Tiglath-Pileser’s record of his campaign it is learned 
that his Assyrian army laid waste great portions of the king- 
dom of Israel and carried numbers of the Jews captive to 
Assyria. What remained of the Israelites in Palestine were 
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laid under heavy tribute. Once more the children of Abraham 
went into bondage; this time far from Egypt, away beyond 
the river which flowed past Ur of the Chaldees, 

Dr. Garstang, in The Foundations of Bible History, shows 
that there were four long periods of rest between the time 
of Joshua and the first king, Saul. Three periods each of forty 
years, and one of eighty years; in all two hundred years of 
rest out of about three hundred and fifty years. 

In the Schweich lectures, Dr. Kenneth assigns to: the. son 
of Amoz, Isaiah, Chapter 1, verses 2-23, in which the prophet 
describes the ills under which Israel had fallen. “Wash you, 
make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek justice, 
relieve the oppressed, be just to the fatherless, plead for the 
widow. Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord: 
though your sins be as scarlet} they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land.” 
Economic woe overcame Israel, justice was forgotten, the con- 
ditions of the covenant spurned. God looked for justice and 
beheld oppression: “Woe unto them that join house to house, 
that lay field to field, till there be no place.” The story of 
Ahab, king of Samaria and his desire to possess Naboth’s 
vineyard, throws a searching light upon the real significance 
of numbers of passages in the prophets, of the sin of laying 
field to field and joining house to house. Ahab wished to.en- 
large his domain. He said to Naboth: “Give me thy vineyard, 
that I may have it for a garden of herbs, because it is near 
unto my house: and I will give thee for it a better vineyard 
than it; or, if it seem good to thee, I will give thee the worth 
of it in money.” And Naboth said to Ahab: “The Lord forbid 
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it me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 
thee.” Here is evidence in the seventh century that the- laws 
of the covenant were still observed. The reply of Naboth 
touches the conscience of the king, who took to his bed, “turned 
away his face, and would eat no bread.” But Jezebel, the 
wife of the king, sought to gain possession of the vineyard by 
a trick that resulted in the death of Naboth. The sentence of 
death passed upon Jezebel is the most horrible one recorded 
in the Bible; the third curse descended heavily upon her. 

Dean Milman, in The History of the Jews, has some very 
interesting passages on this incident. He says: 


The great principle of this law was the inalienability of estates. 
Houses in walled towns might be sold in perpetuity if unredeemed 
within the year; land only for a limited period. At the Jubilee, 
every estate reverted, without repurchase, to the original proprietor. 
Even during this period it might be redeemed, should the proprietor 
become rich enough, at the value which the estate would produce 
during the years unelapsed before the Jubilee. This remarkable 
Agrarian law secured the political equality of the people, and antici- 
pated all the mischiefs so fatal to the early republics of Greece and 
Italy, the appropriation of the whole territory of the state by a 
rich and powerful landed oligarchy, with the consequent con- 
vulsions of the community from the deadly struggle between the 
patrician and plebeian orders. In the Hebrew state, the improvident 
individual might reduce himself and his family to penury or servi- 
tude, but he could not perpetuate a race of slaves or paupers. Every 
fifty years God, the King and Lord of the soil, as it were, resumed 
the whole territory, and granted it back in the same portions to 
the descendants of the original possessors. . . . Thus the body of 
the people were an independent yeomanry, residing on their 
hereditary farms, the boundaries of which remained for ever of the 
same extent; for the removal of a neighbour’s landmark was among 
the crimes against which the law uttered its severest malediction: 
an invasion of family property, that of Naboth’s vineyard, is selected 
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as the worst crime of a most tyrannical king; and in the decline of 
the state, the prophets denounce, with their sternest energy, this 
violation of the very basis of the commonwealth. 


In Isaiah v, the work of a man who makes a vineyard 1s 
described. After fencing it, clearing it of stones, it brought 
forth wild grapes. What does this mean? Surely this: the land 
had not brought forth good fruit. And for that reason the 
hedge, the fence, the landmark was taken away. The careless 
husbandman was a danger to the system, for soon his shift- 
lessness could bring him down to penury, and his land would 
“be eaten up” by those who lay field to field; “the earth also 
is defiled under the inhabitants thereof, because they had 
transgressed the laws, changed the ordinance, broken the ever- 
lasting covenant.” The book of Jeremiah contains much evi- 
dence of the breakdown of the Mosaic system, and the awful 
consequences of the sins of Israel. “Where is the Lord that 
brought us up out of the land of Egypt; that led us through 
the wilderness through a land of deserts and of pits, through a 
land of drought and of the shadow of death, through a land 
that no man passed through and where no men dwelt?” 
Jerusalem made no reply; the priests were silent. “And I 
brought you into a plentiful country, to eat the fruit thereof; 
but when ye entered, ye defiled my land, and made mine 
heritage an abomination!” All was forgotten. “Is Israel a 
servant? Is he a homeborn slave? Why is he spoiled?” As a 
revelation of a people doing wrong things, Jeremiah 11 is hard 
to beat. Kings, princes, priests, pastors, prophets, people, all 
guilty; no offender escaped the censure of Jeremiah. Israel is 
called upon to put away her abominations and to swear: “The 
Lord liveth in truth, in justice and in right doing.” No; “they 
are wise to do evil, but to do good they have no knowledge.” 
They are called upon to mend their ways, to execute strict 
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justice between a man and his neighbour, not to oppress the 
strangers, the fatherless, the widow, not to shed innocent 
blood. They were deaf to these entreaties. They trusted in 
lying words; they were given to theft, murder, adultery; they 
worshipped false gods and burnt incense unto Baal. The 
House of the Lord had become a den of robbers. Then the 
Lord God of Israel told Jeremiah to say to them: “Cursed 
be the man that obeyeth not the words of this covenant which 
I commanded your fathers in the day that I brought them 
forth out of the land of Egypt, from the iron furnace, saying, 
Obey my voice and do them, according to all which I com- 
mand you, so shall ye be my people and I will be your God: 
that I may perform the oath which I have sworn unto your 
fathers, to give them a land flowing with milk and honey, as it 
is this day.” 

The great cry of God’s prophets for justice rises like the 
roar of a mighty storm and fills the skies with forbidding 
thunder. Execute justice! Do this and all will be well. If you 
do not this, desolation will fall upon you. “Woe unto him 
that buildeth his house by injustice and his chambers by 
wrong, that useth his neighbour’s service without wages, and 
giveth him not for his work. . . .” So deep and abiding was 
this sense of economic justice that even in captivity God com- 
manded: “Build ye houses and dwell in them; and plant 
gardens and eat the fruit of them.” To the labourer the fruit 
of his toil: 

The story of the purchase of Hanameel’s field for Jeremiah, 
for the right of inheritance was his, and the redemption was 
his, reveals the strictness to be followed in all dealings with 
land. The story of the command to observe the old law of 
freeing servants after seven years 1s evidence of the economic 
nature of the covenant. The sons of Jonadab, the son of 
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Rechab, fulfilled the Lord’s commands and all their days dwelt 


in tents, drinking no wine, building no houses, neither plough- 
ing, sowing, nor reaping, and they were blessed. Yet those of 
Israel and Judah, brought from bondage into a land where 
there was no scarceness, could not remain faithful to the 
trust. 

Higher criticism, which seems to be concerned chiefly with 
the composition, arrangement, and authenticity of the books, 
passes lightly over the economic sins of the Jews. The student 
may search the Encyclopedia Biblica in vain for any discus- 
sion of the primary laws of the Mosaic covenant which will 
lead him to the underlying causes of the catastrophes which 
overwhelmed the Jews. ‘Their economic woes since the days 
of Saul recetve scant notice. Their backslidings into idolatry 
cannot’ be avoided, for they are so many that there are few 
chapters of the books of the prophets which do not mention 
them. Perhaps economic frailties are subjects for lower criti- 
cism. In any case, it is not too much to expect from higher 
criticism correct renderings of key words (from the Greek or 
Hebrew or both) such as judgment and righteousness. The 
free use of these words in innumerable cases does not make 
sense. For example: “Execute ye judgment and righteousness.” 
Judgment, according to John Locke, “is in separating care- 
fully one from another, ideas wherein can be found the least 
difference.” Man’s judgment is no substitute or synonym for 
God’s justice. Righteousness, as it 1s used in the Bible, has 
the ring of piety about it, and piety has always covered a mul- 
titude of sins. Righteousness and piety are Janus-faced words 
and permit of quite opposite definitions. Their connotations 
now are many and not always pleasant. Isaiah says: “AII our 
righteousness are as filthy rags.” Even in his day the pious 
fraud was known. Rightwise or rightwiseness was the old form 
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of the word, and meant “wise as to what is right,” which 1s 
more like the Saxon root word, right. Right can have no 
two meanings and requires no pietistic connotations to make it 
sacred. So the command, “Execute ye judgment and right- 
eousness,” should be rendered, “Observe justice and execute 
rightness,” if the command is to be clearly understood. Some- 
times the translators have no choice and hit upon the right 
word. “Ye have sinned against the Lord, the habitation of 
justice.” Here, neither judgment nor righteousness would 
serve. For justice is before and above judgment and piety; it 
is a system fundamental to the relationship between man and 
his Maker. It is antecedent to all positive law. It is the basis 
of title to own produce. 

In Deuteronomy and Jeremiah there is foreshadowed a 
change of great importance regarding the law of respon- 
sibiligy: the sins of the fathers shall be visited upon their 
children. In Ezekiel the change is complete. “If a man be 
just and do that which is lawful and right . . . and hath not 
oppressed any but hath restored to the debtor his pledge, hath 
spoiled none by violence, hath given his bread to the hungry, 
and hath covered the naked with a garment; he that hath not 
given forth upon usury, neither hath taken any increase, that 
hath withdrawn his hand from iniquity, hath executed true 
justice between man and man, hath walked in my statutes 
and hath kept my justice, and dealt rightly; he is just, he 
shall surely live, saith the Lord God.” No matter what the 
misdeeds of the fathers, the just son shall live. “Therefore, I 
will judge you, O House of Israel, every one according to his 
ways.” The old law of visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation had not 
served as a threat. The threat was perhaps effective for a 
people who had suffered the yoke of bondage for long genera- 
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tions, but not for Israel, when she advanced in civilization 
and the people submitted to the rule of kings and priests. 
Fixing responsibility on the individual sinner was a great ad- 
vance in discipline. Wicked -king, idolatrous priest, corrupt 
judge, false prophet, each was directly accountable for his mis- 
deeds. The same law for all violators, labourer or ruler, each 
responsible for his acts. Priests had violated the law, princes, 
out for dishonest gain, had acted like wolves ravening the 
prey, and the people of the land had oppressed and robbed 
and vexed the poor and needy, and they had treated the 
stranger wrongfully. “And I sought for aman among them 
that should make up the hedge, and stand in the gap before 
me for the land,.that I should not destroy it; but I found 
none.” One man, one who would restore the landmark, make 
restitution—but not one was left of all Israel to save her from 
the peril of the third curse. Yet'all the prophets of God in 
the direst days of suffering and bondage kept constantly before 
them the hope of restoration, hope of the joys of the old 
system based on justice. Renew the covenant, observe the com- 
mandments, and the yoke will be lifted, the chains broken, 
captivity ended. They were never left without hope. “For 
behold, I am for you, and I will turn unto you, and ye shall 
be tilled and sown, and I will multiply men upon you, all the 
house of Israel, even all of it; and the cities shall be in- 
habited, and the wastes shall be builded; and I will multiply 
upon you man and beast; and they: shall increase and bring 
fruit, and I will settle you after your old estates, and will do 
better unto you than at your beginnings; and ye shall know 
that I am the Lord.” On the. redivision of the land for in- 
heritance, portions were to be reserved for the sanctuary, for 
the priests, and another portion for the prince. All that was 
necessary was for the princes of Israel to remove violence and 
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spoil, execute justice, and take away their exactions from the 
people. Weights and measures were to be exact, and the dues 
of all oblations according to the standards set down. Princes 
were not to take of the people’s inheritance by oppression, they 
must make their sons’ inheritance out of their own. The peo- 
ple must not be scattered, every man from his possession. The 
land was to be divided according to the tribes of Israel, and 
for the people division was to be by lot. Even the stranger 
was to be provided ‘with his inheritance. After all the vicis- 
situdes since the days of Moses and Joshua, knowledge of the 
‘justice of the system of settlement in Canaan lived, and no 
prophet of God thought of changing it or even tried to 1m- 
prove it. Egypt was the word burned into their hearts. The 
memory of the bondage lived through the centuries; nothing 
could blot it out of the prophetic mind. Daniel refers to the 
curse that is poured upon Israel according to the oath that 
is written in the law of Moses. Hosea says: “The princes of 
Judah were like them that remove the bound (landmark), 
therefore I will pour my wrath upon them like water.” Micah 
says: “They covet fields and take them by violence; and 
houses and take them away; so they oppress.a man and his 
house, even a man and his heritage.” The doleful lamentation 
was: “We be utterly spoiled: he hath changed the portion of 
my people; how hath he removed it from me! Turning away 
he hath divided our fields.” Wicked balances and deceitful 
weights, violent rich men and lying people, forests cut down, 
fields uprooted, hunger, and desolation are the iniquities 
Micah denounces. Haggai cries: “Ye have sown much and 
bring in little; ye eat, but ye have not enough; ye drink, but 
ye are not filled with drink; ye clothe you, but there is none 
warm; and he that earneth wages, earneth wages to put it into 
a bag with holes.” Malachi indicts the nation: “Ye are cursed 
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with a curse; for ye have robbed me, even this whole nation.” 

The custom of the people seeking redress of grievance be- 
fore granting supply is ancient. Ezra gives a letter sent to 
Artaxerxes, the king, making complaint: “Be. 1t known unto 
the king that the Jews which came up from thee to us are come 
unto Jerusalem, building the rebellious and the bad city, and 
have set up the walls thereof, and joined the foundations. Be 
it known now unto the king, that, if this city be builded, and 
the walls set up again, then will they not pay toll, tribute, 
and custom, and so thou shalt endamage the revenue of the 
kings.” The threat was effective. Such ‘courage born of knowl- 
edge and faith in the old system was sure to carry them on 
to great reforms. At the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, Pales- 
tine was reduced to conditions bordering on slavery. Nehemiah 
describes the economic position in detail: “Some also there 
were that said, we have mortgaged our lands, vineyards, and 
houses, that we might buy corn because of the dearth. There 
were also that said, we have borrowed money for the king’s 
tribute, and that upon our lands and vineyards . . . and, lo, 
we bring into bondage our sons and our daughters to be serv- 
ants, and some of our daughters are brought into bondage 
already; neither is it in our power to redeem them; for other 
men have our lands and vineyards.” On learning the plight of 
the people, Nehemiah rebuked the nobles: “Restore, I pray 
you, to them, even this day, their lands, their vineyards, their 
oliveyards, and their houses, also the hundredth part of the 
money and of the corn, the wine and the oil, that ye exact 
of them.” And restoration followed. Such a sudden change of 
heart seems miraculous, but there may be a good reason— 
quite apart from pity or contrition—for relinquishing the ill- 
gotten gains, and that may be the finding of the book of the 
law of Moses, read by Ezra, with sense and understanding. 
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The old covenant read distinctly to all the people would cer- 
tainly help the nobles to lay all doubts as to the enormity of 
their iniquities. The third curse, read with sense and under- 
standing, would powerfully affect those who had despoiled 
the people by removing the landmarks. A vivid description 
of the consequences of violating the Mosaic law of the land- 
mark is to be found in Job xxiv. So deeply ingrained in the 
soul of the people was the admonition, that no tribulation could 
wipe it out entirely. It was there, there always and no matter 
how guilty they were in violating that law, they knew that 
whenever a true prophet appeared their sin would be brought 
home to them, and all the prophets of God taught them that 
this sin was the cause of their economic woe. Proverbs says: 
“Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have 
set.’’ Ritual might change, but the economic basis of the settle- 
ment in Canaan never. Again in Proyerbs: “Remove not the 
old landmark; and enter not into the fields of the fatherless.” 
To keep not this law meant bondage. A landless people are an 
abomination in the sight of the Lord, for they are ripe for. 
slavery. | 


Chapter III 


HAT part of Isaiah assigned by Kenneth to the second 
century B.c. is full of references to the economic condi- 
tions.. Here the cry of justice goes coupled with that of restora- 
tion. “But this is a people robbed and spoiled; they are all of 
them snared in holes, and they are hid in prison houses; they 
are for a prey, and none delivereth, and none sayeth, Restore.” 
The condition of the people was so shocking, that neither 
prophet nor folk could believe that anyone but God was re- 
sponsible for the havoc; it seemed to them beyond mortal 
power to create such woe. Yet they knew that in passing 
through the furnace of affliction they were enduring a refin- 
ing process. It was not all for naught; they were not utterly 
forsaken. “Hearken unto me, ye that know justice, the people 
in whose heart is my law.”” Remember the covenant! Remem- 
ber Egypt, the wilderness, Horeb, and the land of milk and 
honey, where there was no scarceness. “Awake, awake, put 
on strength, awake as in the ancient days, in the generations of 
old! Keep justice and do right, forsake the way of the wicked, 
and he that puts his trust in me shall inherit the land. Return 
to God, for there is no peace to the wicked.” 

If the last eight chapters of the book of Isaiah are to be 
attributed, as some of the higher critics do attribute them, to 
writers of the second century, then it is essential for a proper 
understanding of them to know the economic and political 
conditions which-prevailed in Palestine, particularly in Galilee 
at the time of the Maccabean revolts. But it is not easy for 
the student to find the scraps of data scattered about in num- 
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bers of old books not included in the Bible and Apocrypha. 
Dr. Eisler, in The Messiah Jesus, has collected stores of in- 
formation on the economic and political conditions of the time 
of Judas of Gaulon, and, in Jesus of Nazareth, Dr. Klausner 
has earned the gratitude of all Bible students who desire a 
clear statement of the events which set Galilee for several 
years in a state of riot and revolt. It is possible now to get an 
idea of the environment of Nazareth after the death of Herod. 
And these chapters, the last eight of the book of Isaiah, the 
import and significance of which have been neglected by critic 
and preacher, may have been the manifestoes of hope which 
inspired the Zealots and their followers. There are verses in 
these chapters which seem to refer to Babylonian days, some 
are attributed to the first Isaiah, others are so like Jeremiah 
that one conscientious critic would tear a short verse from a 
chapter so that the alleged work of Jeremiah might retain 
the stamp of antiquity. Let higher criticism decide the matter 
as it may, there is this to be considered: are these chapters, 
whether by early or late prophets, typical of the hope and 
aspiration of the people? Do they mean anything in the way 
of practical propaganda, or are they without economic or po- 
litical significance? The fifty-eighth chapter is a perfect speci- 
men of Hebrew exhortation, a poem stating clearly the eco- 
nomic, political, and religious conditions known to everyone 
who hath eyes ‘and ears. There is no crack in the fifty-eighth 
chapter, no alien bit pushed in, no interruption for expletives 
after its opening; it is all of a piece. It might have been the 
work of a committee of trained literary jewellers called to fit 
broken pieces of Hebrew poetry together. What of it? It is a 
jewel. So good, that it flows like a stream of words welling 
up from a full heart, when the unfettered mind, elated at its 
freedom, picks the right word and gives surety to each sen- 
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tence as it marches in place, and carries the idea straight to its 
home. 

These poems, calling for justice, the restoration of God’s 
justice, have never been understood; their place in old Hebrew 
hope and aspiration is unknown, because prophets, the authors 
and speakers of the poems, were not priests in authority, the 
most unlikely people to stamp with approval texts revealing 
their own imperfections. The distance lying at all times be- 
tween the prophet’s mind and vision and the priest’s was too 
wide for a bridge. The prophet was the rebel, the priest was 
the Tory, or, to put it after the English manner, the prophet 
was the true conservative, desiring to restore the law and 
custom of the land, and the priest at best was the Tory, 
multiplying forms to the detriment of the substance of law 
and custom. “Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, and to 
smite with the fist of wigkedness: ye shall not fast as ye do 
this day, to make your voice to be heard on high. Is it such 
a fast that I have chosen? a day for a man to afflict his soul? 
is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, and to spread sack- 
cloth and ashes under him? wilt thou call this a fast, and an 
acceptable day to the Lord?” In the next chapter, r1x, there 
is a description of the hopelessness of the people. “None call- 
eth for justice, nor any pleadeth for truth.” And there was no 
man to help, no intercessor to aid the fallen. Forsaken by jus- 
tice, they groped for the wall; like the blind, they groped as 
if they had no eyes, and they stumbled at noonday as in the 
night. But even in the darkest hour they were not utterly re- 
jected. The promise held good. Restoration and redemption 
as ever will be acceptable for a renewal of the covenant, but 
redemption is not enough; restoration must go with it; they 
are complementary. “Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee,” is the call which 
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opens the poem called the sixtieth chapter. “Violence shall no 
more be heard in thy land. . . . Thy sun shall no more go 
down; neither shall thy moon withdraw itself... . Thy 
people also shall be all just; they shall inherit the land for 
ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hands, that 
I may be glorified.” No more groping for the wall, no more 
stumbling at noonday. For one is sent to teach MNS tidings 
unto the meek, to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and to make crooked ways straight. 
And in their land they shall possess the double; no more the 
crushing burdens of tribute and tithe; they shall build up the 
old wastes, they shall raise up the former desolations; no more 
robbery for burnt offering, for the Lord God will cause jus- 
tice and praise to spring forth before all the nations. They shall 
no more be termed Forsaken; neither shall their land any 
more be termed Desolate. Remember the days of old, remem- 
ber Moses who led them from bondage. Whatever their 
transgression, God’s goodness and mercy are for the asking. 
But no mere piety, no burnt offering taken from the needy, 
no showy fasts will suffice. “All our righteousness are as filthy 
rags,” and “justice standeth afar off, for truth is fallen in the 
street and equity cannot enter.” 

The climax of promise reached in these economic poems 
exceeds in beauty anything in the realms of utopia-building. 
It is the most perfect specimen of economic peace and fullness 
to be found in the poetry of any people. How it has been 
missed by critics and preachers cannot be explained; why it 
has been neglected by the labour propagandists is a mystery. 
There it is in the sixty-fifth chapter, glowing with the promise 
of an individualism born of God’s justice, but in some un- 
accountable way neglected, overlooked by modern prophets 
and reformers. 
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“That he who blesseth himself in the earth shall bless himself in 
the God of truth; and he that sweareth in the earth shall swear 
by the God of truth; because the former troubles are forgotten, 
and because they are hid from mine-eyes. 

For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth: and the 
former shall not be remembered, nor come unto mind. 

But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create: for, 
behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy. 

And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in my people: and the 


voice of weeping shall be no more heard in her, nor the voice of. 


crying. 

Le shall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old man 
that hath not filled his days: for the child shall die an hundred years 
old; but the sinner being an hundred years old shall be accursed. 

And they shall build AGluses: and inhabit them; and they shall 
plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. © 

They shall not build, and another inhabit; they shall not plant, 
and another eat; for as the days of a tree are the days of my peo- 
ple, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands. 

They shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth for trouble; for 
they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring 
with them. 

And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear. 


And what is justice? Justice is the opportunity to build 


and inhabit, to plant and to eat, to enjoy the work of one’s » 


hands. It is equality of opportunity to use the earth provided 
by God for his creatures, whose sustenance is drawn from it, 
from it and no other source. Justice is the basis of man’s right 
to life, and also the basis of ownership of the wealth he pro- 
duces. Justice is the link which binds man to God. It is the 
system which the Father creates for the care of his children. 
Without it man is lost—as in every civilization of which there 
is record, lost as he is today, as he was in Babylon, in India, 
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in Greece, in Rome, all fearful examples of the curse which 
followed the removal of a neighbour’s landmark. 

Recorded history usually begins with the adventure and 
glory of conquest, not with the placid habits of free tillers 
of the soil. Precious little history would have been worth 
recording if war and invasion had not brought about the ex- 
tremes of power and weakness, riches and poverty, monopoly 
and slavery. It is only when a background for a people is re- 
quired, that the historian collaborates with the archzologist, 
who is better qualified for the job of seeking origins. 

As each decade passes, practical archeologists contribute 
more and more data to the morphology of history. The recent 
discoveries of Petrie at Gaza and of Garstang at Jericho are 
examples which suggest enormous fields yet to be explored, 
which will yield contributions to the structural and destructive 
work of man in civilizations raised by him, by him to be over- 
thrown. Never accepting the authority of experience proffered 
bya past civilization, he has, as it were, of set purpose, gone to 
work in each new venture, repeating the blunders of his for- 
bears, making history what it was, a record, in the main, of 
war, spoliation, poverty, and evar The great achievements 
in art crumbling under neglect, where they are.not buried, are 
the epitaphs of his powers of destruction. 

There must have been a time when man realized.that the 
Jand was there for the use of the individual producer and that 
the produce belonged to him who produced it. But the student 
must go back, a long way back, far beyond the beginnings of 
the primitive state, far beyond the raids of nomadic hordes, 
usually the starting-points for sociologists, if he would have 
a clear view of the conditions under which early man used the 
earth. So much history begins with turmoil and strife, that it 
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is not strange many students hold the notion that man began, 
not with economic struggle, but with political struggle. He is 
often presented as the victim of exploiters of his labour, as if 
he began under the direction of a slave-driver. Sometimes he 
seems to have been ushered into a world of priests and medi- 
cine men, all ready with ritual and magic to put him into 
the frame of mind for producing penitential pence. 

There are such wide differences of opinion among an- 
thropologists and sociologists as to the economic nature of the 
beginnings of peoples, that it is almost impossible for the 
student to arrive at anything like a clear understanding of 
when and how the land-tilling peasants became tribute-paying 
subjects or slaves of conquerors. It is not a question of dates 
wanting, periods in the development of peoples towards civi- 
lization; nor is it a question of methods—how a peasantry fell 
under the rule of herdsmen; for, though the former question 
must remain shrouded in the darkness of the long past, the 
latter is generally accepted as being one of conquest in all 
cases. The primitive state began with conquest, and slavery 
was the economic basis of civilization, if civilization began with 
the organization of the state. But too much stress can be laid 
on the point as to when subjugation was accomplished. The 
sudden leaps taken by Ratzel, Lippert, and many other 
sociologists leave wide gaps in the narrative of man’s progress 
as a tool-making and tool-using creature. And it is in these 
gaps, in which man tilled the land in peace with his neigh- 
bour, that the student must look for evidence, even though this 
can be done by inference only, of the system of apportioning 
the land, the conditions under which it could be used, and to 
whom the produce belonged. 

The sociologist finds it very difficult today to keep up with 
the anthropologist, as difficult, indeed, as the historian ‘finds 
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it to keep up with the archeologist. As soon as the hardened 
anthropologist says a final word upon the Peking man, Dr. 
Leakey, searching in Oldoway, finds something that might up- 
set many ideas concerning the genealogy of man. No sooner is 
the announcement made of the discovery of the skeleton at 
Oldoway, than news from Nairobi reaches The Tunes in Lon- 
don that a fragment of a human jaw has been found at Lake 
Victoria which “places homo sapiens one step further back 
than even Oldoway does, while confirming the Oldoway dis- 
coveries.” Dr. Leakey, in his letter to The Times, on the dis- 
covery of the skeleton at Oldoway, says: 

“The latest information to reach me here in camp 1s that 
tools of Chellean type and traces of fire have been found in 
the Peking cave, and that these are now attributed to the 
Peking man. Another possible explanation, however, crosses 
my mind in view of the Oldoway distoveries. So far as I 
know, all the Peking finds of human remains have up till 
now been more or less fragmentary crania, in a condition not 
very different from that of the numerous animals found. Is it 
not perhaps just possible that further excavations at the Peking 
cave will show that homo sapiens was living there and that he 
was responsible both for the tools and for the fire, and that the 
Sinanthropus remains represent the relics of his meat feasts, 
as with the other fossil animals found?” 

It is not only in connexion with anthropology that dis- 
coveries are coming fast and of a nature rather shocking to 
the professors who have uttered so many final words on man’s 
“first parents.” Many opinions formed before the war on 
primitive peoples must now be changed, reconsidered in the 
light of quite fresh information as to the mentality of the 
savage, his customs, rites, beliefs, and practices. Not only the 
opinions of sociologists are affected by the new information 
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published by travellers since the war, but anthropologists who 
have thought that the savage was in no way like his European 
saviours will have to revise many works that were of great 
importance a generation ago. It is said now that the savage is 
a rational creature; and, when he is not interfered with by 
well-intentioned, civilized sentimentalists, he is quite capable 
of working out a really practical and honest system of living 
in peace with his neighbour. He has the most precise ideas on 
what is, and what is not, property. Numbers of the African 
tribes know that only what a man produces can be his own, 
and that he has the right to leave it to his heirs, exchange it, or 
give it away. In numbers of the tribes there is no such thing 
as private ownership of land; all land is held in trusteeship by 
the chief of the tribe. It is something of a shock to learn that 
magic has nothing whatever to do with religion, that magic 
is something quite different, serving an entirely different pur- 
pose. Magic is a kind of science the savage invents to enable 
him in some strange way to control unknown forces. This 
sounds as if it were taken from the textbook of some great 
physicist—but it is not; it comes from men who have to be so 
practical, so much alive to the innumerable surprises of the 
tropical forest, that they realize that every day’s journey is 
attended by a thousand and one risks which the savage has 
learned to anticipate and to modify. One thing recent travellers 
have discovered in connexion with the savage tribes they have 
met, and whose language they know, is that the beginnings of 
their religion are traced back to Nature herself, and that 
fundamentally the beginnings are the same as those of the 
Aryan, Semitic, and Caucasian races: all go back to Mother 
Farth. 

In the record of several peoples there are numbers of 
references to periods when the land was free, and the produce 
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belonged to him who raised it, and bore no tax. Some of these 
cases will be presented later. 

It is probable that nomads and agriculturists subsisted side 
by side, each community pursuing its own vocation for long 
periods without aggression. Perhaps nomads were not always 
the warlike fellows addicted to the blood of conquest that 
many writers represent. It may be suggested that drought or 
flood, the cause of great loss in herds and flocks, might have 
been the reason why nomads or herdsmen were driven to the 
desperate act of swooping down upon a community of tillers 
of the soil, and reducing them to bondage. Whatever the cause 
may be, it is reasonable to infer that campaigns of plunder 
would not have stopped with the setting up of a slave state, un- 
less the community of tillers was worth plundering year after 
year, and the area tilled wide and large enough to serve the 
needs of both plunderer and plundered. The point is: it took 
time, a long time, to organize a primitive community of tillers 
of the soil before the primitive state began. Exploitation of 
labour began with conquest when tribute was exacted by con- 
querors for the use of land. It is not easy to reject the evidence 
found in the Chinese books, the Aryan Vedas, the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, and the Homeric literature, of free communities 
tilling the land, unmolested for long periods by plundering 
hordes. When memory of economic systems is discovered in 
the early literature of a people, it may be accepted as valid, as 
real as the language itself, of which it has become a part. And 
as this evidence is nearly always found in the ritual or worship 
forms of ancient peoers it indicates how closely bound to- 
gether are early man’s conception of a Creator and his ex- 
pression of gratitude—worship—for the source of his well- 
being. 


But records, whether of writing, pottery, palace, or temple, 
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no matter how old they are, only mark stages of development 
long after man passed on from the primary ‘occupations of 
hunter and herdsman. The long beginnings of agriculture are 
concealed in an unrecorded past; hidden are the toilsome 
processes through which man passed before he became the 
tool-maker inspired with the notion of satisfying his desires 
and needs with the least exertion. How long did it take him 
to progress from the spud to the first plough? Millenniums, 
perhaps. For, though his intelligence and inventive power 
throve and quickened with each advance, so slow, so arduously 
slow, were the initial stages, when perhaps he envied the fierce 
brutes’ skill and speed in finding food, that vast eras passed 
over him before he thought of sharpening a flint. Then hav- 
ing discovered his purpose and vocation, each succeeding stage 
in his development quickened his powers, but each step for- 
ward, even after he learned to protect himself against the 
brute, was a long, painful one; not as speedy as some an- 
thropologists have imagined. 

What is called religion, therefore, seems to be a very late 
development in the economic history of man. He had reached 
quite a high state of civilization when he worshipped the 
Creator, the earth, and the son of the union of the Father 
(Creator) and Mother (Earth). Other deities came much 
later. He did not create in verse or prose a multitudinous 
theogony to begin with. Fear, perhaps, had not become an 
obsession; for his imaginative faculties must have developed 
as slowly as his inventive powers; and fear, in the so-called 
religious sense, which prompted deity-making for protective 
purposes, must have been an attribute of a creature endowed 
with an imaginative faculty of fairly high degree. Fear, the 
bugbear of the hardened rationalist, is with us still, and ex- 
presses itself in thousands of forms which by no stretch of 
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imagination can be called religious. What fear of the ancients 
can be compared for sheer nonsense with the fear of super- 
stition which haunts the rationalist? And now no one has poetry 
enough in him to add another deity to the classic theogony. 

It was gratitude, not fear, that prompted man to worship 
the first deity—the Creator. There is not a literature which 
has come down to this day that does not reveal this fact. To 
accept fully made theogonies as worship systems sprung sud- 
denly into vogue is not reasonable. It took a long time to make 
a theogony. And it took a very long time to reach a priest 
stage; and who was more interested in making deities? Man, 
the land animal, the tool-making producer, worshipped first 
the Creator who gave him the source from which he obtained 
his food, and then his fuel, and then his clothing. Gratitude 
surely came long before fear in the scheme of deity-making. 
The Stoics held that the idea of God get alight in the souls 
of men came from their contemplation of the sublime order 
and majesty in nature. Plutarch says: “For always sun and 
moon and the remaining constellations. moving in their orbits 
under the earth rise alike as to tints, and even as to measures, 
both as to identity of spaces and time. Therefore, those who 
established the tradition of the worship concerned with the 
gods did bring it forward to us through three forms: first, 
through the form of nature; second, through the form of 
legends; and third, from that form which has derived its 
evidence from (communal usages) laws. And the nature- 
form (of worship) is taught by the philosopher, and the 
legendary (or mythical) by the poets, and the statutory is en- 
acted by each commonwealth.” The established tradition in 
popular worship was firmament (Father) and earth (Mother), 
because the former poured down water, and so had the dis- 
position of seeds and brought them to birth. Such was the 
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Stoic notion of the tradition of worship. Fear came with 
legends, and legends brought priests, and then'simple, pristine 
worship was merged after many generations with a mul- 
titudinous theogony. Chrysippus, the Stoic, says: “You can- 
not find any other beginning of justice than that from Zeus 
and from common nature; for from this source all such must 
have its beginning, if we are to take any ground on boons and 
evils.” Pain brought the medicine man, and this superstition 
of magic and spells thrives apace in these days of enlighten- 
ment. Ancient man does not deserve the opprobrium poured 
upon him by many rationalists and socialists; anyway, it can- 
not be shown that he was ever so superstitious as to imagine 
the only rights he can enjoy are those conferred on him by 
the state. His rights antedate the state, for his rights are eco- 
nomic. Natural man had not to wait for the landlord, the 
capitalist, or the magistrate before he could freely use the 
earth to produce his sustenance. State rights, which are really 
not rights at all and ought to be called state privileges, must 
have come comparatively late in the development of man. 
Forms of worship must have been a late development, so late, 
indeed, that man by that time had become an artist. The altar 
surely marks the stage when man emerged from the darkness 
of sheer production to the dawn of creative expression. Poetry 
sprang from worship, and all art found its beginnings in the 
worship of the Creator—the bright, the shining. Fear, then, 
was the fear of love, the fear planted in every gentle heart, 
indicating refinement, fear to offend, fear to hurt, fear to 
disobey. But it was gratitude primarily which prompted re- 
ligious worship, gratitude for favours received, if the hardened 
rationalist will have it so. 

Fear in the sense of cowardliness came to distress man 
long after the first altar was raised in gratitude to the Creator. 
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increased, the fears of man multiplied, until this time, when 
man is haunted day in day out by the dread spectre of poverty, 
and the awful fear that he has no power to lay it. Before man 
became so civilized as to be a meek tribute-payer, the only 
poverty he was likely to know was that occasioned. by drought 
or flood. Yet even in such extreme cases of scarcity brought 
about by natural causes, he might have had a surplus of his 
own which would help him to survive periods of little or no 
harvest. Surplus taught him thrift, not only for seed, for 
time of ill-fortune also. But knowledge has not yet enabled 
man to banish the fear of war, let alone the fear of poverty. 
Better far the crude beginnings of religious faith in an unseen 
power that provides the source of sustenance, than the modern 
faith in the state, which perpetuates the system that breeds 
poverty, the slum, and despair. 

The cry for justice, which recurs in all the religious books 
of early people, indicates clearly the memory of a time when 
man knew not involuntary poverty, when economic condi- 
tions were such that he could enjoy the work of his hands. 
From the Chinese classic, the Zi Ki, the student can get a 
glimpse of an ancient system which did not penalize effort. 
The Royal Regulations says: 


Anciently the public fields were cultivated by the united labour 
of the farmers around them, from the produce of whose fields 
nothing was levied. A rent was charged for the stances in the 
marketplaces, but wares were not taxed. Travellers were examined 
at the different passes, but no duties were levied from them. .. . 
Only three day’s labour was required (by the state) from the peo- 
ple in the course of a year. Fields and residences in the hamlets 
(when once assigned) could not be sold. 


The settlement of the people in the towns and in the 
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country was so like that revealed in Deuteronomy and Joshua, 
it might have been done according to a wise plan common to 
all peoples. The land was measured, and none of the people 


left to idle. 


Then the people had rest in their dwellings, did joyfully what 
they had to do, exhorted one another to labour, honoured their rulers, 
and loved their superiors. This having been secured, there ensued 
the institution of schools. 


Strange reading now. But stranger still, incompetent states- 
men were not “kicked up stairs.” “When a great officer was 
dismissed as incompetent from his duties, he was not (again) 
-employed in any office to the end of his life. At his death he 
was buried as an (ordinary) ofhcer.” 

They found work for cripples, the deaf, the dumb; “all fed 
according to what work they were able to do.” All people 
contributed to the sacrifices: “to God dwelling in the great 
heaven; at the altars of the spirits of the land and grain.” 

No wonder Confucius bitterly lamented the passing of the 
good old days. Many of his censures cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of the conditions described in the Li Kz. 
He said to his pupils: “Remember this, my children, oppressive 
government is fiercer and more feared than any tiger.” He 
knew what was possible under a just system. In the Zi Kz, 
there 1s a description of the methods by which states become 
infirm: 


When government js not correct, the ruler’s seat is insecure. 
When the ruler’s seat is insecure, the great ministers revolt, and 
smaller ones begin pilfering. Punishments (then) are made severe, 
and manners deteriorate. ‘hus the laws become irregular and the 
rules of ctremony uncertain. When these are uncertain, officers do 
not perform their duties; and when punishments become severe, 
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and manners deteriorate, the people do not turn (to what is right). 
We have that condition which may be described as an infirm state. 
. . - Hence the sage forms a ternion with Heaven and Earth, and 
stands side by side with spiritual beings, in order to do the right 
ordering of government. Taking his place on the ground of the 
principles inherent in them, he devises ceremonies in their order; 
calling them to the happy exercise of that in which they find pleas- 
ure, he secures the success of the government of the people. Heaven 
provides the seasons. Earth provides all the sources of wealth. Man 
is begotten by his father and instructed by his teacher. The ruler 
correctly uses these four agencies, and therefore he stands in the 
place where there is no error. 


Anciently, the wise kings cultivated and fashioned the lever 
of justice. “Humanity is the root of justice and the embody- 
ing of deferential consideration. The possessor of it is hon- 
oured.” 

In The Books of Kan (the Kan dynasty reigned from 1122 
to 256 B.c.) there is a speech delivered by the king, reciting the 
deeds of Shan, the King of Shang. The first offence is, “Shan 
does not reverence Heaven above and inflicts calamities on the 
people below,” whom he cruelly oppresses. “He has extended 
the punishments of offenders to all their relatives, and he 
has put men into office on the hereditary principle.” It is 
interesting to note in passing how often the stupidities of 
governing in one civilization will appear in another at inter- 
vals of more than one thousand years. The Shu King, in which 
The Books of Kan are to be found, contains the most ancient 
of Chinese classical books and historical documents, relating 
to a period from 2357 to 627 B.c. There is no blunder 
common to politicians of our day that cannot be matched in 
old China, where deep wisdom seemed to accompany quite 
modern notions of doing the wrong thing with -the best in- 
tention. 
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The Zi Ki and the Shu King are so rich in wisdom, that 
the student who dips into them is filled with amazement that 
their treasures are used so seldom. Reference to them in the 
literature of our sociologists is rare; economists neglect them; 
and our theologians seem to find no worthy parallels in them 
which would enrich their discourses. Again it must be inferred 
that ancient economic conditions are considered not practical 
in this workaday world, that the machine age long ago 
abandoned fundamental principles in favour of statistical 
charts. Perhaps modern investigators of ancient systems won- 
der what good can be done by unearthing utopias that did not 
endure. “There 1s no going back now,” they seem to con- 
clude. Governments must be organized scientifically. Certainly 
the notion that the great engineers of modern governments 
would invent some new way out of “the mess” burned brightly 
a few years ago in many,a busy mind. But in a short space 
doubt came like a darkening cloud, and it not only dimmed 
the lustre of their ideas, it left a chill which touched the 
spirit; now something like despair covers all effort to find a 
way out of “the mess.” | 

Whether the Hebrew or the Chinese tradition, as expressed 
in Deuteronomy or the Zi Ki, be as early as one thousand years 
or as late as five hundred years before this era, does not matter. 
What does matter particularly is the method of economic 
settlement of a people, the system inaugurated on a basis of 
justice and no other. That is the point of great importance; 
for in the quest of divine justice it is necessary to find ex- 
amples of its practice and utility. Such are found in the Li Ki, 
and in Deuteronomy. Whether students accept the names of 
the authors of this system, as given by the Chinese and the 
Hebrew scholars, or not, in no way invalidates its historical 
value. Whether the initiators were the Duke of Kan and 
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Moses, respectively, or not, is of no great interest in the in- 
quiry. What is of superlative value is the ancient record of 
systems of land settlement begun under conditions which ap- 
proximate economic justice. To find an economic system that 
is religious, uniting man with an invisible Creator, is a mighty 
advance on the superficial notion of those investigators who 
imagine worship was merely an exercise for propitiating evil 
spirits. Even in the Avesta, Ahura Mazda, the good principle, 
must have preceded Angra Mainyu, the evil principle, for 
primitive man would surely notice first the phenomena which 
would govern his habits and life, those which were with him 
night and day. Darmsteter, in his introduction.to the Zend 
Avesta, referring to the law in nature, says: “Days after days, 
seasons after seasons, years after years, come and come again; 
there is marvellous friendship between the sun and moon; 
the dawn has never missed its appointed time and place, and 
the stars that shine in the night know where to go when the 
day is breaking. There is a God who fixed that never-failing 
law and on whom it rests for ever.” If the sequence of notice- 
able events meant anything to early man, surely the God of 
never-failing law would inspire him long before an occasional 
storm or drought, or before any nightmare would force him 
to invent evil spirits that were worth propitiating. At any rate, 
it is clear in the Avesta that Angra Mainyu invaded the world 
of Ahura Mazda and marred it. The Vendidad begins with de- 
scriptions of the sixteen lands created by Ahura Mazda, in 
which the faithful enjoy abundant produce, wide pastures yield 
corn, grain, fruits, and increasing flocks and herds give joy 
to the husbandman. 


He who would till the earth, O Spitama Zarathustra, with the 
left arm and the right, with the right arm and the left, unto him 
will she bring forth plenty, like a loving bride on her bed, unto her 
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forth plenty of fruit. . . . He who sows corn sows holiness; he 
makes the law of Mazda grow higher and higher; he makes the 
law of Mazda as fat as he can with a hundred acts of adoration, a 
thousand oblations, ten thousand sacrifices... . No one who 
does not eat has strength to do works of holiness, strength to do 
works of husbandry, strength to beget children. By eating every 
material creature lives, by not eating it dies away. 


In the introduction to the Upanishads, Max Miiller says: 
“To watch in the Sacred Books of the East the dawn of the 
religious consciousness of man, must always remain one of the 
most inspiring and hallowing sights in the whole history of 
the world. . . . Some of the ancient sayings were preserved | 
because they were so true and so striking that they could not 
be forgotten. They contain eternal truths, expressed for the 
first time in human language.” The first prapathaka in the 
Khandogya-Upanishad begins with the statement: “The es- 
sence of all beings is the earth.” In all worships the Creator 
provided the source of food before creating man. No creator, 
not one, in any of the ancient worships made man before the 
earth was made. All was done for man. The primitive creature 
had a sounder economic understanding of the wisdom of crea- 
tion than have most of our modern philosophers. 


The hymn is truly (to be considered as) the earth, for from it 
all whatsoever exists arises. 

The object of its praise is Agni (fire) and the eighty verses (of 
the hymn) are food, for by means of food one obtains every- 
thing. ... 

All this that is food, and all this that consumes food, is only the 
earth, for from the earth arises all whatever there is. 

And all goes hence (dies on earth), heaven consumes it all; and 
all that goes thence (returns from heaven to a new life) the earth 
consumes it all, 

The earth is thus both food and consumer. 
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It is not strange that land animals of the human category 
should worship the creator of the earth. Nor is it strange that. 
man should imagine an Angra Mainyu (the evil one) at work 
when adversity and hunger beset him, injustice was done, and 
the order in nature turned awry; then man thought some evil 
spirit was abroad thwarting the beneficence of the Creator. 
There arose then from baffled man the cry for justice. The 
first appeal in the Gazhas, in the Zend Avesta, is for justice: 
“On me comes the assault of wrath.and of violent power, the 
blow of desolation, audacious insolence, and (thievish) might. 
None other pasture-giver have I than you, therefore do ye 
teach me good (tillage) for the fields (my only hope of wel- 
fare)!”? Whether the sacred herds and the folk were molested 
by alien foes, or a general foreclosure followed a period of 
bad harvests, or drought gave no pasture for the sacred kine, 
the wording of the appeal unmistakably manifests a severe 
economic crisis: someone had removed a neighbour’s land- 
mark. The five Gathas of Zarathustra are perhaps as old as 
any religious literature in existence. They have been com- 
pared by great scholars for intelligent religious earnestness to 
the Semitic scriptures. They contain many likenesses. But the 
great resemblance between the Gathas and the Pentateuch is: 
both folk cry for a champion of justice to appear and to relieve 
their misery. The tasks of Zarathustra and Moses were similar. 
The beginning of all worships must be similar, because the 
three factors are always the same. To put them in the order 
of their coming into man’s waking consciousness, they are: 
man, earth, Creator. Worship is the economic manifestation 
of gratitude. What it became when fear-propitiation harassed 
the imagination alters not the fact that worship began as 
thankfulness, gratitude for the bounties provided by the Cre- 
ator. Giving thanks, grace, is the oldest ceremony, and all the’ 
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ritual of the ancients—the Chinese, the Aryans, the Hebrews 
—concerned with selecting, gathering, preparing, cooking, and 
serving food, bears witness to the sacred fact that worship 
began when the active factor in production, man, used the 
-passive factor, land, for the satisfaction of his desires and 
needs. There must have been a long period between that of 
worshipping the Creator and the earth, and that of influencing 
and placating evil spirits. These belong to the magic stage, 
when the fears of the credulous were exploited by priests and 
medicine men, when sacrifice and tithe were invented. Long, 
long ages lie at the back of the literature of the ancients. The 
traditions of worship they reveal are so old that no one 
attempts to set a date for their birth; but older still, much, 
much older, is the time when man first was stirred by the 
waking spirit, and forethought transformed him, made him 
realize he was higher than the brute, that -he could produce 
his own food. 


Chapter IV 


HE dire consequences of the removal of a neighbour’s 
landmark, vividly described in all histories of ancient 
peoples, were practically the same, no matter how much the 
folk differed in race and time. From the Amur to the Nile, 
from the Caucasus to Ur of the Chaldees, like causes brought 
like results. In essentials, man-made laws, with two exceptions, 
might have sprung from one pitiless mind. Reforms, such as 
they were, followed the first pattern. Restoratidn without re- 
demption, redemption without restoration, a little less slav- 
ery, a little more freedom, a bit more charity were conceded 
grudgingly. The exceptions were those already dealt with: the 
Hebrews and the Chinese. The settlement of the Hebrews in. 
Canaan, and that one described in the Li Ki, approximate eco- 
nomic justice. The rise of man from the stage of primitive 
agriculture, when he took a fixed abode, to the stage of the 
organization of the primitive community and the. beginning 
of the state, marks a period of well-being in history overlooked 
by modern recorders. The economic examples in the Li Kz 
and the Pentateuch seem to have escaped their notice. Per- 
haps these are of no great significance, not nearly as interesting 
as the type of pot early man made, the kind of weapon he. 
used, An economic condition cannot be exhibited in a museum. 
His misery seems to have been quite another thing, for it 
has received attention from anthropologists, archeologists, 
sociologists, and poets. The reason for this may be that it is 
readily found; guessing is unnecessary, for man’s misery is 
the very basis on which his recorded history is usually built up. 
35 
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Hindustan in history is the great region of man’s misery. 
There he knew it in all the forms man could invent. The great 
emigrations were misery movements; flood, climate, hunger 
driving men hither and thither, like hordes of wolves, like 
locusts, consuming all in the tragic struggle of finding a settle- 
ment. The Vedic hymns suggest the horror of it all, and what 
the hymns merely suggest the laws of man proclaim in the 
decrees and penalties imposed on offenders. It has been sug- 
gested that there was a time when the Aryans knew not the 
system of private ownership of land. That is probable, but 
there is little support for the suggestion in the Vedic hymns. 
Perhaps, before the great emigration through the Khyber Pass, 
before the-Aryans descended on the native tribes in India, 
they had held land in common. Be that as it may, the invasion 
meant removing landmarks when they reduced the conquered 
people to slavery. In the civil and communal law section of 
the Apastamba, “Hell (is the punishment) for a theft of 
land,” which might be construed to mean that land was either 
held in common or owned privately. But, the law also states, 
“Gf a person who has taken (a lease of) land (for cultivation) 
does not exert himself, and hence (the land) bears no crop, 
he shall, if he is rich, be made to pay (to the owner of the 
land the value of the crop) that ought to have grown.” Here 
the system referred to is one of private ownership with lease- 
hold powers. Leasing land, either from the state or from 
private owners, must have been general with the Aryans, for 
the punishments for bad and careless husbandry cover pretty 
nearly all the sins of cultivators. A servant in tillage who 
abandoned his work was to be flogged. The herdsman who 
left his work suffered the same penalty. The Sudra could own 
no land. Agriculture and trade were lawful for a Brahmin, 
provided he did not do the work himself. The utter hopeless- 
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ness of the Pariahs ordained by law to be “everlasting wander- 
ers” is expressed in the phrase of being “dressed in the gar- 
ments of the dead.” The laws of Manu concerning the state 
of the Sudra and the Pariah are the most horrible the thought 
of man has produced. If a Sudra listen intentionally to a recita- 
tion of the Veda, his ears were filled with molten tin or lac; 
if he recited Vedic texts, his tongue was cut out; if he remem- 
bered them, his body was split in twain. A strange mixture, the 
laws of Manu, of injustice and attempts at crude justice, of 
ferocity and strict discipline. 

“Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour’s landmark. And 
all the people shall say, Amen.” And the curse has lain on 
India ever since the Aryan invasion. 

The code of Hammurabi deals with questions of land owner- 
ship more extensively than any other ancient set of laws. With 
great detail it touches every branch of'agriculture and irriga- 
tion. It recognizes complete private ownership of land, but 
some areas were reserved by the state and leased to cultivators. 
A slave wore a proprietor’s disk, upon which his name was 
stamped. Duties were levied on goods and on the use of public 
utilities. A political state code based on slavery, and com- 
plete in every respect, it was effective for a longer period than 
any other ancient code—some sixteen hundred years. But the 
time that elapsed between Hammurabi and Cyrus gives no 
adequate idea of the actual time since the Babylonian state 
was founded. 

Only recently, Woolley, working at Ur, has unearthed 
buildings of the First Dynasty, erected by a king who, a few 
years ago, was held to be mythical. This discovery carries 
Babylonian history back several centuries. Woolley says: “The 
history of the Ziggurat goes back from 2300 to 3000 B.c.” He 
has found massive walls, none less than nine and a half feet 
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thick; one, the outer wall, is nearly thirty-six feet thick. Origins 
are on the move; horizons of civilizations aré retreating; and 
the age of slavery grows older and older as the archzologist 
digs deeper. 

Hammurabi provided for everything but economic justice. 
Legal justice abounds in his laws; legal equity is administered 
sometimes for all three classes: patricians, serfs, and slaves. 
But the political means, the ruling classes, had all the best of 
it, the slaves the worst of it. It 1s the same old story of the 
Srewih of the state: the exploitation of the many for the bene- 
fit of the few. And, like all states, it toppled from the height 
of its grandeur when slavery reached the maximum, under- 
mined by the economic cancer upon which it rose to greatness. 

Greek literature is rich in stories concerning the use and 
abuse of land. The date named by modern scholars for the 
works of Hesiod is the middle of the ninth century. In Works 
and Days, he tells his brother Perses that there are two kinds 
of strife all over the world: “One fosters evil and battle, being 
cruel; her no man loves; but perforce through the will of the 
deathless gods, men pay harsh strife her honour due; but the 
other is the elder daughter of dark night, and the son of 
Cronos, who sits above and dwells in the ether, set her in the 
roots of the earth, and she is far kinder to men. She stirs up 

even the shiftless to toil; for a man grows eager to work when 
he considers his neighbour, a rich man who hastens to plough 
and plant and put his house in good order; and neighbour 
vies with neighbour as he hurries atter wealth. This strife is 
wholesome for men.” The legends of Prometheus and Pan- 
dora are gems of economic symbolism. Prometheus stole fire 
from Zeus to give to man to aid him learn the secret of satis- 
fying his desires and needs with less exertion. ‘The revenge 
taken by Zeus was terrible. He fashioned Pandora, the wonder- 
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ful, to appear like riches, and gave her a jar containing gifts 
from the gods to men who eat bread, every gift a plague, save 
one, Hope, which hid under the rim of the jar. Dazzled by 
her rich garments and jewels, men were foolish enough to ask 
for the gifts sent by the gods, and she scattered them all, save 
Hope, and filled the earth with evils. The moral: men who 
know the secret of the means of life need not gifts, for they 
can produce wealth. Deuteronomy says: “Neither take a gift; 
for a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise. . . .” But Hesiod 
says: “Ere this the tribes of men lived on earth remote and 
free from ills and hard toil.” And in another tale, there lived 
“a golden race of mortal men who lived like gods without 
sorrow of heart, remote and free from toil and grief, who had 
all good things, dwelling in ease and peace upon their lands.” 
In the Greek legends of weal and woe there are descriptions 
of periods of well-being which point to hearthside tales bearing 
from a remote past a tradition marked indelibly in the peasant 
mind. Justice was not a meaningless abstract notion to the 
Greek; it was a precious active system, once known and opera- 
tive; else how can its persistence, the longevity of the memory 
of it, from Hesiod to Socrates, be explained? It is always there 
in the consciousness of the people, generation after generation, 
in biography, history, and drama. Hesiod warns Perses to. 
avoid violence: “The better path is to go by on the other side 
towards justice; for justice beats outrage when she comes at 
length to the end of the race. But only when he has suffered, 
does the fool learn this. For oath keeps pace with wrong 
judgments. There 1s a noise when justice is being dragged in 
the way where those who devour bribes and give sentence with 
‘crooked judgments take her ... they who give straight 
judgments to strangers and to the men of the land, and go 
not aside from what is just, their city flourishes, and the peo- 
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ple prosper in it . . . neither famine nor disaster ever haunt 
men who do true justice; but light-heartedly they tend the 
fields which are all their care.” The difference laid down here 
between justice and judgment is distinct; the confusion which 
so often besets these terms in the Pentateuch is absent. Pindar 
says: “Will he make justice his high tower, or fortify himself 
with crooked deceit?” 

The reforms of Lycurgus are recorded by Plutarch, and 
those who are perplexed by the economic problems of unem- 
ployment and the crushing burdens of bureaucracies might find 
a hint worth taking in Plutarch’s Lives. The condition of 
Laconia in the middle of the eighth century before this era 
was not unlike that of many great states of this day. Of the 
many reforms attributed to Lycurgus those of land redistribu- 
tion and the currency are of especial interest here. The in- 
equalities of land-holding were dreadful; “the city was heavily 
burdened with indigent and helpless people, and wealth was 
wholly concentrated in the hands of the few.” This descrip- 
tion of Sparta fits England, America, France; indeed, it might 
be taken from the speech of a modern liberal legislator. “De- 
termined, therefore, to banish insolence and envy, and crime 
and luxury, and those yet more deep-seated and afflictive 
diseases of the state, poverty and wealth, he persuaded his 
fellow-citizens to make one parcel of all their territory and 
divide it up anew, and to live with one another on a basis 
of entire uniformity and equality in the means of subsistence. 

. Suiting the deed to the word he distributed the rest of 
the Laconian land among the free provincials in fifty thousand 
Jots, and that which belonged to the city of Sparta in nine 
thousand lots, to as many genuine Spartans.” 

Plutarch points out, there was a difference of opinion as 
to the number of lots redistributed. Whatever the number, 
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Lycurgus thought the lot “was large enough to produce an- 
nually seventy bushels of barley for a man and twelve for His 
wife, with a proportionate amount of wine and oil. . . . Sus- 
tenance enough to promote vigour and health of body, and 
nothing else.” One day at harvest time, surveying the heaps 
of grain, he turned to those with him, and said: “All Laconia 
looks like a family estate newly divided among many broth- 
ers.” Inequalities still remained as to possession of movable 
goods and caused envy and theft, and, as the owners of much 
were averse to sharing with the owners of little, Lycurgus 
hit upon a political expedient for overcoming avarice. “He 
withdrew all gold and silver money from currency and or- 
dained the use of iron money only.” Ten minas’ (about £40) 
worth of goods “required a large store-room in the house, and 
a yoke of cattle to transport the commodities.” At a stroke 
he solved the gold and silver questions of Laconia and put 
an end to bribery, corruption, and theft. For, “when this (iron) 
money obtained currency, many sorts of iniquity went into 
exile.” Gangsters, boodlers, keepers of harlots, racketeers, and 
gamblers found no graft, spoil, or tribute in Laconia. 
Lycurgus instituted common mess and assigned the func- 
tions of law-making wholly and entirely to education. He 
forbade “making frequent expeditions against the same enemy 
in order not to accustom such enemies to frequent defence of 
themselves, which would make them warlike.” To those who 
demanded a democracy he said: “Go thou, and first establish 
democracy in thy household.” His idea of preparedness against 
invasion was simple and inexpensive: “By remaining poor, and 
by not desiring to be greater the one than the other.” When 
asked why he made so few laws, the answer was: “Men of 
few words need few laws.” A man of ideas was Lycurgus, but, 
though he made powerful Spartans and kept his state dis- 
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ciplined in every department, the Helots, who made all the 
reforms possible, groaned under the yoke without hope. “In 
Sparta the freeman is more a freeman than anywhere else in 
the world, and the slave more a slave.” The reforms of 
Lycurgus endured for some two hundred years, but they were 
reforms only and left the economic basis of the state, the 
exploitation of the many for the benefit of the few, intact. 
Two hundred years after Lycurgus, the Athenian state was 
sorely troubled. In the biography of Solon, Plutarch says: 
“The disparity between the rich and the poor had culminated, 
as it were, and the city was in an altogether perilous condition; 
it seemed as if the only way to settle its disorders and stop its 
turmoils was to establish a tyranny. All the common people 
were in debt to the rich. For they either tilled their lands for 
them, paying them a sixth of the increase, or else they pledged 
their persons for debts, and could be seized by their creditors, 
some becoming slaves at home, and others being sold into 
foreign countries. Many, too, were forced to sell their own 
children (for there was no law against it), or to go into exile 
because of the cruelty of the money-lenders.” The man of 
the moment, the man for the job, was Solon. In his youth he 
travelled to get experience and learning, rather than to make 
money. To the question: “Which is the most civilized city?” 
Solon replied: “That city in which those who are not wronged, 
no less than those who are wronged, exert themselves to 
punish the wrong-doers.” The Athenians, knowing he was 
neither associated with the rich in their injustice, nor involved 
in the necessities of the poor, urged him to put an end to the 
prevailing trouble. The ancient Athenians were accused of 
covering up the ugliness of things with polite and auspicious 
terms. Thus they called harlots “companions,” taxes “contribu- 
tions,” the garrison of a city its “guard,” and the prison a 
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“chamber.” But Solon was the first, it would seem, to use 
this device, when he called his cancellation of debts a “dis- 
burdenment.” He enacted that existing debts should be re- 
mitted and money should not be lent on the person of the 
borrower. Debt pillars stood everywhere, “the Earth was in 
bondage,” so Solon said in one of his poems. His difficulties in 
attempting to solve the land problem were many, some of them 
most amusing, but in the end his “disburdenment” policy tri- 
umphed. The successful issue was commemorated by a public 
sacrifice called Seisacthera or Disburdenment. Many of the 
laws of Draco, said to be written, not in ink, but in blood, 
were repealed during the dictatorship of Solon. 

Aristotle is nowhere clear as to what justice is. In Politics, 
he lays it down that “justice is a political virtue, by the rules 
of it the state is regulated,” but it may be claimed that justice 
is not necessarily a political virtue becayse the rules of it regu- 
Jate the state. If the rules of justice as a political virtue are the. 
criterion, as Aristotle says, of what is right, how can the slave 
basis of the state be reconciled with such rules? That he is 
aware of a hitch in his reasoning is plain. He says: “Some per- 
sons have thought that the power of the master over his slave 
originates from his superior knowledge, and that this knowl- 
edge is the same in the master, the magistrate, and the king, 
as we have already said; but others think the herile govern- 
ment is contrary to nature, and that it is the law which makes 
one man a slave and another free, but that in nature there is 
no difference; for which reason that power cannot be founded 
in justice but in force.” What others think sways him no more 
than the touch of a fly. He merely cites contrary opinion to 
brush it aside. The principle he grants one moment is abolished 
the next by a political expedient. “Since, then, some men are 
slaves by nature, and others are freemen, it is clear that where 
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slavery is advantageous to anyone, then it is just to make him 
a slave.” Evidently, justice concerns not slaves; it is a virtue 
allotted politically to freemen. So far away is Aristotle from 
Socrates in this respect, that the former does not hesitate to 
lay the foundations of a state historically unstable, while. the 
latter made sure to build his idea of the simple state on a firm 
economic basis. Political justice, born of force, is no more than 
an attempt through man-made law to enforce rules in a state 
where economic justice does not exist. This is demonstrably 
true in the case of Aristotle’s state. His Politics, Book VII, 
Chapter x, gives the scheme for the division of the land, the 
methods of cultivating it, and tells by whom it shall be tilled. 
He says: “The landed property ought to belong to the military 
and those who partake of the government of the state; and 
that, therefore, the husbandmen should be a separate order 
of the people . . . we by no means hold that. propery (in 
land) ought to be common. . . . Could one have one’s choice, 
the husbandmen should by all means be slaves, not of the 
same nation, or men of any spirit; for thus they would be 
laborious in their business and safe from attempting any novel- 
ties. . . . Let those who are to cultivate the private property 
of the fadividual belong to that individual, and those that are 
to cultivate the public territory, belong to the public.” He 
sees clearly enough that for the maintenance of a slave system 
it is necessary for land to be owned by individuals and by the 
state also. | 

Aristotle’s term for slaves was “living implements.” He 
tells us in the Athenian Constitution that before Solon’s day 
the poor were “in absolute slavery to the rich.” It has been 
estimated that to one freeman there were four slaves. What- 
ever the correct ratio was, there can be no doubt that slavery 


was general, and Greece, like Babylon, fell. In The Nemesis 
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of Nations, a brilliant study of the economic conditions of 
Hindustan, Babylon, Greece, and Rome, by W. R. Paterson, 
perhaps the first real attempt at a physiognomic or morpho- 
logical treatment of history, there is a vivid description of 
the last days of Greece, and of the causes which undermined 
her strength and hastened the day of chastisement and retribu- 
tion. Paterson says: 


Never, indeed, have internal and external causes combined so 
suddenly for the destruction of a state. ‘The Athenians had become 
the parasites of their slaves, but it was more ominous still that they 
had become the parasites of their allies. Aristotle tells us that more 
than 20,000 citizens—in other words, almost the entire free adult 
male community—were supported by the tribute of the allies. “In 
this way,” he says, “they earned their living.” Thus the causes 
which were wrecking Athens from within were really the same 
causes which were threatening to wreck her from without... . 
When, therefore, those who had once been the allies and those 
who had always been the.enemies of Athens at last combined for 
her destruction, we are presented with a very dramatic spectacle. 
For the Athenians who at that moment were among the greatest 
slave-owners of Greece were now fighting in order to prevent 
themselves from falling into slavery. From our present point of 
view this is the real interest of the Peloponnesian War (431 B.c.). 
It is clear that the people had now become aware that they were 
in the predicament of. their own slaves, because Pericles attempted 
to divert their thoughts from that fact by insisting on the larger 
Issue, the maintenance of the empire. Withing those walls of Athens 
thousands of slaves had been struggling for freedom during gener- 
ations of tyranny. . . . Their greatest thinker had said it was just 
to enslave one’s enemies, but now Greeks were enemies of Greeks: 
. . « We must notice how Athenian pride was humbled when, for 
instance, the Samians, with a kind of malignant ingenuity, branded 
the free-born Athenians whom they captured as slaves with the 
stamp of the coat-of-arms of Athens. And we hear that, after the 
disaster at Syracuse, hundreds of Athenians were branded on the 
forehead with the figure of a horse before they were thrown into 
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the quarries, where the forced labour was even more terrible than 
in their own silver mines. 


There must have been a time when justice meant to the 
Greeks something more than the man-made body of legal 
principles for determining right and wrong. Hesiod undoubt- 
edly reveals a wide distinction between justice and the prac- 
tice of courts. In Works and Days, there are many references 
to wrong and crooked judgments, to devourers of bribes, and 
the “mad folly of princes, who, evilly-minded, pervert judg- 
ment and give sentence crookedly.” And there is also “Virgin 
Justice, the daughter of Zeus, who is honoured: and rever- 
enced among the gods who dwell on Olympus.” The one is 
divine, the other is not divine. But even in Hesiod’s day there 
were slaves. He says: “Set your slaves to winnow Demeter’s 
holy grain when strong Orion first appears.” Then at the time 
of Lycurgus there ‘were two distinct notions of justice, but 
helots in Laconia knew every torture of slavery. In one of his 
poems Solon says: 


Wealth I desire to have; but wrongfully to get it I do not wish. 
Justice, even if slow, is sure. 


But when Anacharsis heard about the reforms Solon had in 
mind, he “laughed at him for.thinking he could check the 
injustice and greed of the citizens by written laws which were 
just like spiders’ webs; they would hold the weak and delicate 
who might be caught in their meshes, but would be torn in 
pieces by the rich and powerful.” And that is what happened 
to Solon’s reforms. In his old age he wrote poems in which 
he heaped reproaches on the Athenians. 

When men like Lycurgus and Solon, conscious of the evils 
which reduced freemen to slaves, reformed the iniquities of 
mortgage and debt, but maintained the system of the alien 
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slaves, “living implements,” the notion of the “Virgin God- 
dess” must have been a sheer abstraction, and divine ‘justice, 
at best, merely an idea to be exploited in their speeches and 
poems. Perhaps, after all the lessons taught by China, India, 
Babylon, and Greece, and their slave-built civilizations, the 
true purpose of man is to discover the real kingdom and its 
divine justice. 


Chapter V 


UST before Greece was crushed under the heel of the 
invader, an unofhcial committee under the chairmanship 
of Plato sat to investigate the origin and nature of justice. 
It was a small committee for such a task, but it contained 
Socrates. For the first time, so far as records reveal, and really 
the only time, the subject was opened for discussion in a prac- 
tical manner. This unique experience has not received the ap- 
preciation it deserves. Though many philosophers and theolo- 
gians have attempted elucidations of the work and the findings 
of the committee, not one has quite understood its true pur- 
pose, or the significance of its report. When Jowett’s transla- 
tion of The Republic was published over forty years ago, there 
was great difference of opinion among philosophers as to 
whether the search after justice or the building. of a state 
were the chief aim of the work. For example, Morgenstern 
was one of several not sure whether the search after justice 
or the building of a state were its real aim. On the other hand, 
Stallbaum thought the intention was to be found “in the rep- 
resentation of human life in a state perfected by justice and 
governed according to the idea of good.” Jowett, replying to 
the doubt raised by Morgenstern, says: 


‘The answer is, that the two blend in one and are two faces of 
the same truth; for justice 1s the order of the state, and the state 
is the visible embodiment of justice under the conditions of human 
society. ‘Che one is the soul, and the other is the body, and the 
Greek idea of the state, as of the individual, is a fair mind in a fair 
body. In Hegelian phraseology, the state is the reality of which 
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justice is the idea, Or, described in Christian language, the King- 
dom of God is within, and yet develops into a Church, or external- 
kingdom; “‘the house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
is reduced to the proportions of an earthly building. Or, to use a 
Platonic image, justice and the state are the warp and the woof 
which run through the whole texture. And when the constitution 
of the state is completed, the conception of justice is not dismissed, 
but reappears under the same or different names throughout the 
work, both as the inner law of the individual soul, and finally as 
the principle of rewards and punishments in another life. 


This reply carries the student far from the Socratic field, 
and opens up many questions which for the moment were 
better kept in abeyance. The question put by Morgenstern is 
concise and admits of no such metaphysical interpretations as 
Jowett gives it. Really, the trouble lies here: there are two 
distinct books in The Republic, and the task of Socrates, defin- 
ing justice, is contained in the first sectton—the first four 
books, which might have been given the title—“Justice.” The 
second section, Books V—X, deals with the construction of the 
luxurious state. But the luxurious state is used antithetically, 
as a terrible example not to be followed, for the state finally 
constructed in the second section is the very reverse of luxuri- 
ous; it is communistic, and not strictly that, because the ques- 
tion of the ownership of the land—private or communal—is 
left open. It is much simpler, for the work of following the 
arguments, to keep the two parts separate, although the same 
material and debating points are used in both books. In the 
analysis which follows, an attempt will be made to show that 
the conception of justice defined by Socrates was purely in- 
dividualistic and utterly foreign to any conception of com- 
munism. It is one of the greatest curiosities of literature, how 
philosophers have gone solemnly to work to elucidate The 
Republic, heaping blunder on blunder and never getting within 
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calling distance of the significance of Socrates’ definitions. The 
most amusing cases are those of Jowett and Lewis Campbell. 
The latter asks: “What is justice?” and ignores the definition 
of Socrates, Then he says: “It is a singular fact, and worth the 
attention of those who look for system in Plato, that the defini- 
tion of justice here so laboriously wrought out, viz. the right 
division of labour between the three classes in the state, and 
between the three corresponding faculties in the individual 
soul, is nowhere else repeated or applied, although the tri- 
partite division of the soul recurs in the Tima@us, and the 
notion of justice is of great importance to the arguments of the 
Politicus and the Laws.” The tripartite division of labour is 
nowhere given asa definition of justice. The division arises 
out of the definition and is consequent to the fundamental 
laid down by Socrates. But no one was more conscious of failure 
to apprehend the drift of Socrates than Jowett. Over and over 
again, in the introduction to The Republic, he reveals hesi- 
tancy, uncertainty, and an inclination to minimize the idea of 
any definite aim. He says: “The reader who seeks to find some 
one idea, under which the whole may be conceived, must neces- 
sarily seize on the vaguest and most general.” And again, “it 
is not prose but poetry, at least a great part of it, and ought 
not to be judged by the rules of logic or the probability of 
history.” Moreover, he regarded the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
books “as the most important as they are also the most original 
parts of the work.” And, so far did he depart from Socrates’ 
definition, that he substituted a definition riddled by Socrates 
in the argument, viz. “human perfection, which is justice.” 

Strangely enough, Walter Pater came nearer than Jowett 
and Lewis Campbell to understanding Socrates. He writes of 
the “indefectible definition of justice,” and says: “It is thus 
incidentally and by way of setting forth the definition of justice 
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or rightness, as if in big letters, that the constitution of the 
typically right state is introduced into what might actually 
have figured as a dialogue on the nature of justice.” Justice 
is the true aim of the first section, and not the state, because 
the discovery of justice is essential for the foundation of the 
economic state, and its nature and operation will determine the 
kind of state to be built. This search for the origin and nature 
of justice in the first four books of The Republic, when the 
Greek states were tottering, is one of the most vital contribu- 
tions to philosophy bequeathed by ancient civilizations. The 
very point raised by Jowett in his definition, “human per- 
fection, which is justice,’ was the one Plato and Socrates found 
wanting, for there had been men as near perfection as human 
kind can very well be, who came to aid mankind when its 
cry for justice shook the heavens, indeed wherever slavery 
was maintained by the political state. Four hundred years 
later the perfect man appeared where justice was not to be 
found, and he was put to death because he preached the com- 
ing of the kingdom and its justice. Therefore, the notion 
of Jowett “that the two (the definition of justice and the con- 
struction of the state) blend in one, and are two faces of the 
same truth,” cannot be sustained. Two entirely different aims 
are pursued in the separate sections; the first four books and 
the last six. The aim reached in the first 1s wholly antithetic 
to the one vainly pursued in the second. The whole of the 
confusion arises because Jowett and others completely over- 
look or misunderstand the economic significance of the defini- 
tion of justice given by Socrates. 

The story of The Republic opens at the Piraeus, on the oc- 
casion of the festival of Bendis, the Thracian Artemis. Socrates, 
with his friend Glaucon, goes to offer up his prayers to the 
goddess. While enjoying the festal procession, Polemarchus, 
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the son of an old friend, invites Socrates and Glaucon to his 
house. There Socrates finds Cephalus (the father of Pole- 
marchus), Thrasymachus, Adeimantus, and Cleitophon. Ceph- 
alus, old and rich, is asked by Socrates what he considers 
to be the greatest blessing he has reaped from his wealth. The 
reply contained the idea which served Socrates as a basis for 
opening the discussion of the origin and nature of justice. 
Cephalus says: “To himi-who is conscious of no sin, sweet hope, 
as Pindar charmingly says, is the kind nurse of his age. 
‘Hope,’ he says, ‘cherishes the soul of him who lives in justice 
and holiness, and is the nurse of his age and the companion 
of his journey:—hope which is mightiest to sway the restless 
soul of man.’ 

“How admirable are his words! And the great blessing of 
riches, I do not say to every man,. but to a good man, is that 
he has had no occasion to deceive or to defraud others, either 
intentionally or unintentionally, and when he departs to the 
world below he is not in any apprehension about offerings due 
to the gods or debts which he owes to men.” 

Socrates asks: “As concerning justice, what is 1t?—to speak 
the truth and to pay your debts—no more than this?” 

The debate is opened, but it does not proceed far when 
Socrates reminds the company that they are seeking for justice, 
“a thing more precious than many pieces of gold.” 

The first book closes with a recapitulation of the arguments 
considered, and Socrates declares: “The result of the whole 
discussion’ has been that I know nothing at all. For I know 
not what justice is, and therefore I am not likely to know 
whether it is or is not virtue, nor can I say whether the just 
man is happy or unhappy.” 

Glaucon takes up the argument at the beginning of the 
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second book and states the received account of the nature and 
origin of justice. He says: 


They say that to do injustice is, by nature, good; to suffer in- 
justice, evil; but that the evil is greater than the good. And so when 
men have both done and suffered injustice and have had experience 
of both, not being able to avoid the one and to obtain the other, 
they think that they had better agree among themselves to have 
neither; hence there arise laws and mutual covenants; and that 
which is ordained by law is termed by them lawful and just. This 
they affirm to be the origin and nature of justice—it Is a mean or 
compromise between the best of all, which is to do injustice and 
not to be punished, and the worst of all, which is to suffer injustice 
without the power of retaliation; and justice, being at a middle 
point between the two, is tolerated not as a good but as the lesser 
evil, and honoured by reason of the inability of man to do injustice. 
For no man who is worthy to be called a man would ever submit 
to such an agreement if he were able to resist; he would be mad 
if he did. Such is the received account, Socrates, of the nature and 
origin of justice. 


Socrates pretends to be silenced, but the skirmishing has 
really produced some result; for the case for the Crown, as 
it were, has been stated frankly, and now the defence knows 
the charges to be met. Assuming discouragement, and putting 
forward a plea of inability to meet the attack of his opponents, 
he seems about to give up the quest, but they urge him not to 
let the question drop, to proceed in the investigation. Once 
again he returns to the debate and reminds them that justice 
is the subject of the inquiry. It is here that so many com- 
mentators of The Republic become confused as to the aim of 
the first four books; for Socrates introduces the analogy of the 
state with a view to assisting their search of finding justice, 
only as an aid, not as an objective in itself. He states: “When 
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the search is complete, there may be a hope that the object of 
our search will be more easily discovered.” The object being 
justice, not the state. Then he points out the reason why the 
analogy is useful to their purpose: the state arises out of the 
needs of mankind. Here the state is a mere idea, as Kant would 
say. Socrates labours under no delusion, for he knew Athens, 
and that was state enough for his experience. Indeed, he starts 
the new approach by saying: “Let us begin and create in idea 
a state.” In idea. The model will be a figment of the imagina- 
tion, so unlike any concrete example that the very term state 
may be an absurd misnomer; as good an example of an heu- 
ristic fiction as Vaihinger could wish for in expounding the 
philosophy: of “As If.” In stating the hypothesis, Socrates 
begins his idea of the ideal state from fundamentals up. 


Then, I said, let us begin apd create in idea a state; and yet 
the true creator is necessity, who is the mother of our invention. 
Now the first and greatest of necessities is food, which is the con- 
dition of life and existence. The second is a dwelling, and the third 
clothing and the like. 


His hearers agree. 
The foundation of the state is here economic, not political. 
The needs of mankind create the state of Socrates. 


And now let us see how our city (state) will be able to supply 
this great demand. We may suppose that one man is a husband- 
man, another a builder, someone else a: weaver—shall we add to 
them a shoemaker, or perhaps some other purveyors to our daily 
wants? 


They accept the suggestions. 

The basis of this state must, be common ownership of land. 
The business of supplying the demands for food, dwellings, 
and clothing is not handicapped at the outset by landlords, 
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solicitors, or bailiffs. The husbandman, the builder, the weaver, 
and the shoemaker are not so far restricted; as producers they 
have equal opportunity to use the source from which they will 
produce the supplies. Rent, taxes, tariffs, and charitable con- 
tributions have not been invented yet. 

It is sometimes urged that there is a grave danger in taking 
the beginning of the state seriously, for, when Socrates is not 
carrying his irony too far, he is revealing an unpractical at- 
titude to life. If such notions mean that Socrates was not 
serious, not in earnest, when he began his state with the need 
of food, dwelling, and clothing, then in his playful mood he 
reveals a clearer understanding of economic sequence than 
many modern economists do when they are serious. 

No policeman, no magistrate, no politician, no ruler, no 
slavery yet; only purveyors to our bodily wants. And supplies 
can be furnished best by each purveyor sticking to his own 
job, and doing it at the right time. For example, the husband- 
man will not make his own plough, the builder will not make 
his own tools; so carpenters and smiths will be added to the 
list of purveyors. And the state begins to grow. They will 
need a marketplace and money tokens for the sale and exchange 
of their products. This mere idea soon grows at such a pace, 
that it is “matured and perfected,” but resembles no state such 
as Babylon or Athens, for there is yet no code of Hammurabi, 
no code of Draco, or any of the arms of the law. Only the 
economic laws of production, distribution, and exchange have 
put in appearance. Socrates asks: “Where then is justice, and 
where is injustice, and in what part of the state did they spring 
up?” Adeimantus says: “Probably in the dealings of the 
citizens with one another,” but the suggestion is not con- 
clusive. Justice is there, but men of a great civilization, men 
of a powerful state, men of palatial Athens, do not recognize 
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her. How could they know that that simple, smooth-moving, 
comfortable, pleasant-looking lady was justice and not a farm- 
er’s wife? Athens carried the old curse with her to the end, 
and the curse works out in many ways; one is: slowly de- 
stroying every memory of the natural beginnings of a com- 
munity. 

Here Socrates might have brought the discussion to an end, 
for he had discovered justice, but that was not enough for 
his purpose. He had to satisfy himself that his opponents were 
themselves just as incapable,of recognizing injustice in the 
complex political state where it is legalized. From this point 
to the close of the ninth book, Socrates exposes in the finest 
spirit of high comedy civilized public opinion as represented 
by his opponents. The conditions of Athens are laid bare, and 
not until Socrates rubs their noses in the mess do they realize 
how deep the mire of injustice goes under the fair face of 
that state. 

Evidently justice is not readily discovered in the simple or 
frugal state, so a luxurious state is thought of; for in such a 
state, Socrates says, “we shall be more likely to see how justice 
and injustice originate.” He reminds them that in his opinion 
the true and healthy constitution of the state is the one which 
he has described, but, if they wish “to see a state at fever-heat,” 
he has no objection to the idea of building a luxurious state. He 
suspects that many will not be satisfied with the simpler way 
of life. So numbers of non-essential callings are created, and 
the de luxe state is set going, increasing desires, and, by the 
growth of population, exceeding its bounds. 


Then a slice of our neighbours’ land will be coveted by us for 
pasture and tillage, and they will want a slice of ours, if, like our- 
selves, they exceed the limit of necessity, and give themselves up 
to the unlimited accumulation of wealth. 
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That, Socrates, will be inevitable. 

And so we shall go to war, Glaucon, shall we not! 

Most certainly, he replied. 

Then, without determining as yet whether war does good or 
harm, this much we may affirm, that now we have discovered war 
to be derived from causes which are also the causes of almost all 
the evils in states, private as well as public. 


The phrase, wanting “a slice of our neighbours’ land,” may 
be translated into the language of the Foreign or Colonial 
Office as desiring commercial penetration, or trade following 
the flag, or civilizing the backward native, or developing the 
natural resources of the ignorant savage. There are many 
polite ways of expressing Socrates’ crude remark. In any case, 
he clearly saw war as derived from the cause which underlies 
“almost all the evils in states, private as well as public.” More- 
over, a slice of a neighbour’s land, in the sense of territorial ag- 
gression, implies such evils as tribute and slavery; for it is 
not a mere slice of land that is the military objective; it is the 
fiscal and labour possibilities which go with captured land. 

The argument that follows, describing what is necessary in 
a luxurious state, once a slice of a neighbour’s land is wanted, 
is Hebraic in tone and reads almost like a broad paraphrase of 
Deuteronomy. “Cursed be he who removeth his neighbour’s 
landmark.” And now armies, policemen, magistrates, politi- 
cians, and all the departments for protection and aggression 
multiply fast. People are drafted from their essential occupa- 
tions into others, where they are to be drilled and regimented. 
Parasites increase, and well-fed drones batten on the producers. 

The rest of the second book, and most of the third book, are 
devoted to the task of organizing the luxurious state. Mag- 
istrates, armies, poets, physicians, and musicians are to receive 
an education which will fit them for their duties. The inference 
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is: all educators in the luxurious state will work overtime. 
Public opinion, as represented by Glaucon and the others, fol- 
lows Socrates through the maze of organizing the state as 
children follow their nurse through the one at Hampton Court. 
Soldiers and guardians are to be humanized and live in 
dwellings which will “shield them from the cold of winter 
and the heat of summer.” A really good education will furnish 
the best safeguard, for “true education, whatever that may be, 
will have the greatest tendency to civilize and humanize them 
in their relations to one another and to those who are under 
their protection.” Some of the Platonists, and some of the 
Neo-Platonists, too, have overlooked the fact that Socrates was 
not only an ironist, he was a high-minded disciplinarian also. 
The third book closes with a description of the method of life 
to be practised by the guardians: 


In the first place, none of them should have any property of his 
own beyond what is absolutely necessary; neither should they have 
a private house or store closed against anyone who has a mind to 
enter; their provisions should be only such as are required by 
trained warriors, who are men of temperance and courage; they 
should agree to receive from the citizens a fixed rate of pay, enough 
to meet the expenses of the year and no more; and they will go to 
mess and live together like soldiers in a camp. Gold and silver we 
will tell them that they have from God; the diviner metal is within 
them, and they have therefore no need of the-dross which is current 
among men, and ought not to pollute the divine by such earthly 
admixture; for that commoner metal has been the source of many 
unholy deeds, but their own is undefiled. And they alone of all the 
citizens may not touch or handle silver or gold or be under the 
same roof with them, or drink from them. And this will be their 
salvation, and they will be the saviours of the state. But should they 
ever acquire homes, or lands, or moneys of their own, they will 
become housekeepers and husbandmen instead of guardians, 
enemies and tyrants instead of allies of the other citizens; hating 
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and being hated, plotting and being plotted against, they will pass 
their whole hfe in much greater terror of internal than external 
enemies, and the hour of ruin, both to themselves and the rest of 
the state,. will be at hand. For all which reasons may we not say 
that thus shall our state be ordered, and that these shall be the regu- 
lations appointed by us for our guardians concerning their houses 
and other matters? 


And Glaucon said: “Yes!” 

The profound prophecy hidden in the description of a 
luxurious state was fulfilled about seven years later, for in 
404 Lysander destroyed the Piraeus and conquered Athens. 

The search for justice was postponed until “the state at 
fever-heat,” in process of construction, was ‘completed. 

Now the work is ended, Socrates asks: 

“But where amid all this, is justice?” 

Assuming that their state, if rightly ordered, is perfect, it 
will be wise, valiant, temperate, and just; they test the validity 
of these qualities in their state, and having proved to their 
satisfaction that the first three are without flaw, they find: “the 
last of the qualities which make a state virtuous must be 
justice,” if they only knew what it was. They had failed to 
find justice in the simple state, and now, having created a 
luxurious state to make the search easier, justice is just as hard 
to find. Public opinion, as represented by Glaucon and the 
others, is no nearer the quarry. But Socrates is, and he ex- 
‘claims: 


Why, my good sir, at the beginning of your inquiry, ages ago, 
there was justice tumbling out at our feet, and we never saw her; 
nothing could be more ridiculous. Like people who go looking about 
for what they have in their hands—that was the way with us—we 
looked not at what we were seeking, but at what was far off in the 
distance; and, therefore, I suppose, we missed her. 

What do you mean? 
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I mean te say that in reality, for a long time past, we have been 
talking of justice and have failed to recognize her.. 

I grow impatient at the length of your exordium. 

Well then, tell me, I said, whether I am right or not: You 
remember the original principle which we were always laying down 
at the foundation of the state, that one man should practise one 
thing only, the thing to which his nature was best adapted? Now 
justice is this principle or part of it. 

Yes, we often said that one man should do one thing only. 

Further, we affirmed that justice was doing one’s own business, 
and not being a busybody; we said so again and again, and many 
‘others have said the same to us. 

Yes, we said so. 

Then to do one’s own business in a certain way may be assumed 
to be justice. Can you tell me whence I derive this inference? 

I cannot, but I should like to be told. 

Because I think that this is the only virtue which remains in the 
state when the other virtues of temperance and courage and wis- 
dom are abstracted; and, thatsthis is the ultimate cause and con- 
dition of the existence of all of them, and while remaining in them 
is their perspective; and we were saying that if the three were dis- 
covered by us, justice would be the fourth or remaining one. . . . 
Are not the rulers in a state those to whom you would entrust the 
office of determining suits of law? 

Certainly. 

And are suits decided on any other ground, but that a man may 
neither take what is another’s, nor be deprived of what is his own? 

Yes, that is their principle. 

Which is a just principle? 

Yes. 

Then, on this view also, justice will be admitted to be the having 
and doing what is a man’s own, and belongs to him? ... 

‘The just man, then, if we regard the idea of justice only, will 
be like the just state? ... 

He will... . 

Are you satisfied, then, the quality which makes such men and 
such states is justice, or do you hope to discover some other? 


Not I, indeed. 
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Then our dream has been realized, and the suspicion which we 
entertained at the beginning of our work of construction, that 
some divine power must have conducted us to a primary form of 
justice, has now been verified? 

Yes, certainly. ... 

The just man does not permit the several elements within him 
to interfere with one another, or any of them to do the work of 
others—he sets in order his own inner life, and is his own master, 
and his own law, and at peace with himself... . 

So ages ago, justice was tumbling out at their feet. Glaucon. 
and the others had been looking for something they would not 
know if they saw it, and it was not necessary to create the 
luxurious state. What chance of recognizing justice had they 
in a state at fever-heat, if they could not find her in the simple 
one? But the creation of the luxurious state gave Socrates the 
opportunity he desired of taking the lid off Athens and ex- 
posing her numberless rascalities. There, injustice in every 
form was rampant: slavery, meddlesomeness and interference, 
assertions of unlawful authority, rebellious subjects—“what 
is all this confusion and delusion but injustice and intemperance 
and cowardice and ignorance, and every form of vice?” he 
asks, As from some tower of speculation they look down, and 
see that virtue is one, but that the forms of vice are innumer- 
able. The beautiful Acropolis rose like a mighty tomb over the 
artificial, the degraded, and the corrupt life which festered 
in the city beneath. 

“And is not the creation of justice the institution of a 
natural order and government of one by another in the parts 
of the soul, and the creation of injustice the production of a 
state of things at variance with the natural order?” Putting 
this spiritual seal on the conclusion of the argument, Socrates 
bequeathes to mankind the jewel of life which Jesus set in a 
crown to shine there for all time. 
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The search for justice, then, has resulted in discovering this 
definition: 

Justice is the institution of a natural order in which a man 
can produce food, buildings, and clothing for himself, remov- 
ing not a neighbour’s landmark, practising one thing only, 
the thing to which his nature is best adapted, doing his own 
business, not being a busybody, not taking what is another’s, 
nor being deprived of what is his own, having what is his own, 
and belongs to him, interfering not with another, so that he 
may set in order his own inner life, and be his own master, 
his own law, and at peace with himself. 

Glaucon and the others agree with Socrates that some divine 
power must have conducted them to a primary form of justice. 

Now what has all this search for justice, and the revelation 
of the meaning of justice, to do with the Spartan type of state 
set up in the fifth to the ninth books? The first four books 
reveal justice to be a form of pure individualism, for in- 
dividualism, in the sense of a man being and acting the part 
of an individual in a free society, must have for an economic 
fundamental equality of opportunity to produce food, fuel, 
clothing, and shelter. What has all this to do with wives in 
common and meals in common? In the eighth book and else- 
where, too, it is laid down “that in the perfect state, wives and 
children are to be in common, and that all education and the 
pursuits of war and peace are also to be common .. . that 
no one was to have any of the ordinary possessions of man- 
kind.” Could anything be more absurd than creating a state, 
for the sole purpose of discovering justice, in which justice 
would not be required? For communism and socialism deny 
natural rights, justice; indeed, it is essential, it is the first step 
taken, to abrogate all notions of right, else how could there 
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be goods in common? wives in common? or any persons, facul- 
ties, or other possessions in common? 

Was Socrates tired of the childishness of public opinion as 
represented by Glaucon, Adeimantus, Polemarchus, Thrasy- 
machus, and the others, and so set a hare coursing to see how 
far public opinion would chase it? If all the metaphysics in 
the last six books be set aside for the moment, and only the 
scheme of communism contained therein be considered, how 
can it be demonstrated that the individualism of the first four 
books is in any way connected with the creation of a com- 
munist state? It seems to be no accident or defect on Plato’s 
part that contradictions abound in the second section, and that 
public opinion is just as blind to them as it was to justice. 
Socrates undoubtedly takes public opinion by the nose and 
leads it where he wills, into impossible labyrinths of argument 
about a state that not only is sheer speculation, but that has 
not the faintest chance of ever being worked in a dream. He 
asks them not to break and drown him in laughter and dis- 
honour, when they hear his opinion of the impossibility of 
creating a state without evil. He says: 


Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of the 
world have the spirit and power of philosophy, and political great- 
ness and wisdom meet in one, and those commoner natures who 
pursue either to the exclusion of the other are compelled to stand 
aside, cities will never have rest from their evils—no, nor the 
‘human race, as I believe—and then only will this our state have a 


possibility of life and behold the light of day. 

Is the creation of the communist state in the second sec- 
tion—the fifth to the ninth books—a delicious joke? Here the 
philosopher-king is the essential; in the first section, justice 
is all that is required. The one, for communism, cannot be 
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found; the other, for individualism, was discovered when a 
divine power conducted them to it. Surely the purpose of the 
inquiry into the origin and nature of justice was complete at 
the end of the fourth book. But Plato was a transcendentalist, 
and Socrates was a religious economist; therefore, they had 
to find an enlivening pretext for indulging their desire to 
present their views; and what better than communism? All 
men who have little are ready to share with those who have 
much; the very rich with the richest. And Plato knew few were 
ready to share his metaphysics without promise of something 
tangible. Socrates knew that few desire the gifts which stimu- 
Jate the spirit; because, unfortunately, so many are destitute, 
and an all-consuming hunger keeps their attention riveted on 
an empty stomach. With the mass, poverty of body means 
poverty of soul. And any other state system than that of 
Athens, some other in which a more equitable method of dis- 
tribution of wealth would be practised, might afford a field 
for sowing the seed of truth in men’s souls. They knew “a 
man must take with him into the world below an adamantine 
faith in truth and justice, that there, too, he may be undazzled 
by the desire of wealth and the other allurements of evil, lest 
coming upon tyrannies and similar villainies, he do irremedi- 
able wrong to others, and suffer yet worse himself.” Hence 
the small commons of the communist state. What did it mat- 
ter to Plato and Socrates what system was an alternative to 
that of Athens? They knew the end was. near; Athens was 
doomed. The Peloponnesian War, like all final wars embroil- 
ing the states of a particular ailications was the means un- 
consciously taken by the people for bringing about that utter 
disintegration which always heralds the coming of the aveng- 
ing sword. 

In a fragment of one of the poems of Solon, written in his 
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old age, when he lamented the wisdom of his reforms, he 
says: 


The ambition of the rich knows no bounds; the most wealthy 
wish to grow yet more so. Who may be able to assuage this insati- 
able greed! They respect neither sacred property nor public treas- 
ure; they plunder all, in defiance of the sacred laws of justice. 


The epitaph is supplied by Philemon, who, like Walt Whit- 


man, reflects on the quiet acceptance of cattle. 


O blessed thrice and thrice endowed with wealth the beasts who 
of things hold no discourse, nor any of them resorteth to convinc- 
ing proof, nor have they any other evil of this kind brought from 
abroad; but nature such as each brings on, this straightway has for 
law. But we, mankind, we live a life not worth the living; we are 
enslaved to opinions, statutes have we found in thraldom to our 
ancestors and to our offspring. 


Chapter VI 


ENECA’S letter, “On Master and Slave,” refers to a 

-period when slaves “were permitted to converse not only 
in their master’s presence, but actually with him.” Then they 
“were ready to bare their necks for their master, to bring upon 
their own heads any danger that threatened him.” That time 
was long past when Seneca wrote his letter. His descriptions 
of the duties of the household slave of his day leave little to 
the imagination: 

The master eats more than he can hold and with monstrous 
greed loads his belly until it is stretched and ceases to do the work 
of a belly; so that he is at greater pains to discharge all the food 
than he was to stuff it down. All this time the poor slaves may not 
move their lips, even to speak. The slightest murmur is repressed 
by the rod; even a chance sound—a cough, a sneeze, or a hiccup— 
is visited with the lash. There is a grievous penalty for the slightest 


breach of silence. All night long they must stand about, hungry 
and dumb. 


They were maltreated as if they were beasts of burden, and 
slaves advanced in years were kept beardless by having their 
hair plucked out by the roots. The letter does not touch the 
state of affairs on the farms and in the mines, nor does it men- 
tion the horrors of the slave market. But it does suggest a 
picture of society in Rome. Elsewhere must the student look 
in Seneca’s writings for a commentary on social affairs which 
is no mere suggestion. In “De Ira” he describes the conditions 
which prevailed in his day: 


When you see the Forum packed with a multitude and the 
Barriers filled with a moving and teeming mass of every kind of 
86 
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numbers, and-that Circus in which the people displays the greatest 
part of itself: know this, that there are as many faults as there are. 
human beings. And among those whom you see attired in the 
garb of Roman gentlemen, there is no peace: one is drawn to the 
destruction of the other by a slight profit. None has income but 
from a wrong done to his neighbour. The prosperous one they 
hate, the luckless one they despise. The one greater than themselves 
they feel a burden, to their inferior they are a burden. They are 
goaded by different appetites. They desire universal wrack and ruin 
on account of some frivolous pleasure or booty. 


This commentary coming from one born a few years 
before Jesus gives the student an interesting picture of the 
conditions at the centre of the Roman world and turns a strong 
light on the city that sent procurators to Palestine. What ° 
could be expected in the way of pacifying conquered peoples 
from such folk? Imperialism stripped of the purple, shown 
in all its nakedness, is out for booty. Itssaim is exploitation, 
no matter how well disposed the administrators may be 
towards the exploited. The central government can subsist 
only on tribute, and its wealthy supporters can subsist only 
on slave labour. Wanting a slice of a neighbour’s land was 
the real desire of the Roman imperialist, and pretexts of any 
and every plausible kind were easily found, once the objective 
was left to military authorities; for their job was patriotic, and 
their glory in arms covered the dreadful policies of the pol- 
iticians with the garish flags of imperial loyalty and military 
courage. 

Rome began its reign of splendour and woe with a system 
similar to those early systems of China, India, Babylon, and 
Greece. Landmarks divided the allotments of the tillers of 
the soil. Indeed, the god Terminus presided over boundaries. 
Plutarch says: “Terminus signifies boundary, and to the god 
they make public and private sacrifices where their fields are 
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set off by boundaries. . . . Numa reasoned that the god of 
boundaries was a god of peace and a witness of just deal- 
ing . . . he knew that a boundary, if observed, fetters law- 
less power; and if not observed, convicts of injustice.” The 
land Romulus took with the spear was distributed by Numa 
among the indigent citizens. “Fle wished to remove the 
destitution which drives men to wrong-doing and to turn the 
people to agriculture . . . for there 1s no other occupation 
which produces so keen and quick a relish for peace as that of 
a farmer’s life.” 

Not a few historians have imagined that Terminus was the 
god of property, not knowing his particular office. Because 
the word property has been misapplied in recent years, it seems 
to have lost its real meaning. Property in land 1s a stupid 
phrase and is responsible for innumerable confusions, leading 
lawyers, legislators, and historians astray—sometimes when 
they were quite willing to be confused and led in the direction 
of removing landmarks by law. Property in an economic sense 
refers to what is produced by labour; that which can be 
owned, giving its producer right to its use and its enjoyment. 
Terminus was a god before private ownership of land was 
legalized; he was the landmark god. In the old time land 
was common, even arable land was tilled in common. Old 
Roman law put to death the man who removed a boundary- 
stone. So Terminus did not function as a bailiff of property 
either of land or of produce. His sole duty was concerned in 
the stones which marked the division of plots of land; the 
guard who took care no one added field to field. Any extension 
of area undertaken by the Roman authority of that time would 
be in the direction of enemy territory, beyond the jurisdiction 
of Terminus, where there were no Roman boundary-stones. 
For generations before the Licinian law was enacted, debt had 
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done more to remove the landmarks of Roman freemen than 
all the alien enemies of the state. As in Greece before the time 
of Solon, debt pillars rose where boundary stones had stood, 
field was laid to field, and freemen in debt were reduced to 
slavery. The Licinian law restricted the possession of land to 
three hundred acres, and employers of labour were compelled 
by the law to reduce the number of their slaves in favour of 
freemen. Then Rome enjoyed a long period of prosperous 
agriculture. It was conquest, external wars, which brought 
about the awful decline in agriculture, and, with the influx of 
booty and slaves taken in the wars, the Licinian laws were 
forgotten or ignored. Again freemen were ousted by slaves, 
for labour was so cheap that the freemen, unable to compete 
with slaves, soon found it hard to get a job. Moreover, slaves 
were then exempt from military service; freemen were obliged 
to fight for the honour and glory of Rome. 

It is not necessary to enter at length into the reasons for the 
decay of the state which took so long to die. The unlimited 
authority of the father over the son, the severity of the laws 
of debt, the wholesale removal of boundary-stones after the 
wars of conquest, which brought slaves to Rome until the 
home market was overstocked; these and many other such 
reasons are dealt with in histories easily acquired by the stu- 
dent. About forty years after the Licinian laws were enacted, 
it was necessary to pass a law making the property, not the 
person, of a citizen debtor liable to seizure, but this new law, 
Lex Peetelia, came too late to effect a beneficent purpose, for 
whole families were in debt. Poverty engulfed the best hus- 
bandmen of the state, and juries regulated the methods by 
which a debtor was enabled to liquidate the debt and obtain his 
discharge. 

There has been much nonsense written about the Roman 
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love of the state, the Roman sense of justice, the perfection 
of her administrative system. The romance historians of the 
nineteenth century could not see Rome for the Forum. The 
splendour school of writers seemed deliberately to ignore the 
sordid and:corrupt influence at work, no matter what type of 
political power held sway. Which one pieced together. the 
story of how her men were crushed under the burdens of taxes, 
military service, and poverty? It is not necessary to quote 
Ferrara to show what a vast field of squalor lay beneath “the 
glory that was Rome.” Dr. Sihler, in Testimonium Anime, 
says: “The battles of Rome were won, her administration de- 
termined, her children begotten, and her blood shed, for the 
interests of a small number of great families.” Cicero refers 
to the statement made by Marcius Philippus in advocating a 
bill for agrarian reform in 104, that there were not two 
thousand persons in the commonwealth who possessed prop- 
erty. 

The price paid by Rome for her civilization of glory and 
splendour must be reckoned in debt pillars, hungry freemen, 
slaves (native and foreign), branding irons, and chains. There 
are passages in the satires of Juvenal which throw a fierce 
light on the rapacity and gluttony of Hadrian’s time, which 
are remembered long after the glowing periods of modern 
historians fade away. Rome, according to the memoirs of her 
most observant writers, seems like a huge symbol of Cato’s 
fat knight, “everything between its gullet and its groins is 
devoted to belly.” It 1s not necessary to read Petronius and 
such authors, who describe the orgies of plutocrats and their 
sycophants, for the purpose of forming an estimate of the 
causes of decay. The student may be well content to take 
Cicero and Seneca as guides. The great mystery of her history 
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is the duration of her decline. Only in a world worn out by 
war and Roman ravage could a state linger on for centuries, 
dying by inches. It took six hundred years to find an under- 
taker: Alaric. Polybius, who was a witness of the last days of 
the destruction of Carthage, says that the younger Scipio was 
reminded of the lines of the Iliad: 


‘The day will come when sacred Troy will cease to be, 
And Priam, too, and people of Priam, (once) good with ashen 
spear. 


Scipio was heard to murmur these lines, as he looked on 
fallen Carthage, a premonition, perhaps, of the fate reserved 
for Rome. 

Paterson’s epitome of the economic history of Rome in 
The Nemesis of Nations, is the only stimulating short review 
of fundamentals by an English scholar. In it, there is scarcely 
one fault unearthed from the remains of Roman authors which 
is missing in the civilization of this time. Save for the mis- 
understanding of such terms as capital and capitalist, indi- 
vidualism, wealth, and property, Paterson is so far.in advance 
of the professorial historian, that he stands aloof and quite 
alone. But his faults are those of nine out of ten schools of 
economics. Not yet are economic terms strictly defined. The 
absurd confusions survive: capital includes land; land is in- 
cluded in wealth; a capitalist is an all-embracing term for 
landlord, landowner, and landuser; property is land, and 
wealth, and capital. Individualism 1s a term covering the 
greed of a few plutocrats or landlords in a society of millions 
of slaves and impoverished freemen. Monopoly is never ap- 
plied to Jandownership; hence monopolist 1s a term rarely 
found in the books issued from modern schools of economics; 
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the term capitalist takes its place instead. Still, Paterson does 
succeed in presenting a physiognomic review of the funda- 
mental causes which brought Rome to sack and ruin. He says: 


According to Tacitus, Rome suffered from perpetual anxiety in 
case of a revolution among the slaves. But how feeble their resist- 
ance was when it was measured against the might of the Roman 
people is proved by the six thousand crosses (and on every cross a 
slave) which marked the termination of the revolt of the gladiators. 
If Rome was, on the whole, seldom troubled by that dangerous 
rolling of the ballast of the state which perturbs the modern world, 
the reason was that her labouring population, isolated and dis- 
organized, were kept in chains. If we study ancient nations from 
within, and penetrate behind the mere foreground of their glory, 
we discover a society governed by intimidation. If we had a tele- 
scope to bring them near, we should find all of them resting on 
impossible foundations. Their combined rivalries, like the rivalries 
of modern states, pressed most, heavily on the poorest class, and 
involved an immense but futile activity. 


Chapter VII 


HE search for justice was not confined to Platonists 
only. Since the days of Socrates numbers of men have 
resumed the work begun by him; although there is no record 
that his work was understood, there are many books which 
show how other seers arrived at the same result: that justice 
is of divine origin, an institution essential in the scheme of 
creation, and indispensable to man’s enjoyment of the Crea- 
tor’s bounty. No matter at what time or in what circumstances 
wise men have taken thought of the question, they have ar- 
rived at the same conclusion: that the Creator intended man to 
be happy. The anachronism of involuntary poverty in a world 
containing the complete source of man’s material needs has 
seemed so utterly at variance with the idea of a bountiful 
Creator, that great thinkers in all ages have been not only 
deeply perplexed at the incongruity, but urged ever and again 
to try to find the reason for it. Nothing so undermines man’s 
faith in God as poverty. The misery and pain it breeds kill 
the spirit, and acceptance of it has done more to beget atheism 
than all the frankly materialistic works of nineteenth-cenutry 
scientists. 

Idle men in towns containing slums, vacant plots, and con- 
demned buildings denote a condition which can only be ac- 
counted for by the gross economic ignorance of all classes. 
Hungry men in a world of plenty, jobless men in halftilled 
countries, are blots on the social system which are without 
economic excuse and cannot be explained away by casuists. 
The churches give no reasons for these anomalies; the state 
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is not asked to give reasons. The former hold to the Christian 
attitude of acceptance and faith in another world; the state, 
when conditions are dangerous, gives a dole, not willing to 
trust in the notion of Christian patience and faith in the 
abundance of another world. Yet Christian Fathers and medi- 
eval prelates have left scores of volumes showing their con- 
cern in this question of justice and how vital its understanding 
was to the mission of the Church. From Lactantius to St. 
Anselm, from Erigena to Joseph Butler, great churchmen and 
philosophers have in innumerable volumes discussed this ques- 
tion of what justice really is. 

Lactantius, who gave the clearest définition of religion, 1.e. 
that which seeks to bind man to an invisible God, says that, 
when man ceases to be a dumb animal, he “begins to live in 
conformity with the will of God, that is, to follow justice.” 
And this is in accord with the statement of Aristotle in De 
Mundo: 


God, then, as the old story has it, holding the beginning and the 
end and the middle of all things that exist, proceeding by a straight 
path in the course of nature, brings them to accomplishment; and 
with him ever follows justice, the avenger of all that falls short of 
the Divine Law—yjustice, in whom may he that is to be happy be 
from the first a blessed and happy partaker. 


In St. Anselm’s Dialogue on Truth, there is an analysis of 
the terms justice and truth which is so thorough that the 
Disciple, convinced by the Master’s exposition, admits he has 
“made the definition of justice clear even for children.” 


Master. Therefore that will is to be called just which preserves 
its rightness because of rightness itself. 

DiscrpLe. Either that, or no will is just. 

Master. Justice is therefore rightness of the will preserved be- 
cause of itself. 
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DiscrPLe. That is the definition of justice which I sought. 

Master. Nevertheless, consider whether perchance something 
should be corrected in it. 

Discrpxe. I see nothing in it to be corrected. 

Master. Nor I. For there is no justice which is not rightness, 
nor is any other rightness than that of the will called justice be- 
cause of itself. For rightness of action is called justice, but only if 
the action is done with a just will. 


Another definition, quoted by Aquinas in his Disputed Ques- 
tions, 1s: “Justice is a constant and perpetual will to yield to 
each one his right.” For five hundred years, from Erigena 
to Ockham, a great controversy raged over definitions of the 
terms: truth and justice. All through the so-called Dark Ages, 
philosophers, scientists, and mathematicians, some of them 
saints, most of them prelates, disputed these grave questions. 
Nearly every avenue of learning was explored. Such men as 
Roger Bacon, Albert the Great, Grosseteste, and Duns Scotus 
took part in that age of Enlightenment in the essential work 
of finding clear definitions of key-words. 

After the Stuart revolution, the whole question was raised 
by Richard Hooker. He stated the case for natural law, and 
claimed for human reason the province of determining the 
laws of divine order. But the result of his labours, Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, made little or no impression on Protestant Eng- 
land of his time. Probably he was thought to be medieval 
and not progressive. If ever there was a case of a man ignored 
by his contemporaries because he restated the broad principles 
underlying government in any shape or form or at any time, 
it was his. But the good was not interred with his bones, for 
his books survived the revolution and lived to influence those 
who modified the English Constitution and liberalized the 
law. Those who have studied three such different authorities 
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on natural law as Locke, Butler, and Paine will find in Hooker 
the sources of their works, “Human laws,” Hooker says, “are 
measures in respect of men whose actions they must direct, 
howbeit such measures they are as have also their higher rules 
to be measured by, which rules are two—the law of God and 
the law of nature, so that laws human must be made according 
to the general laws of nature, and without contradiction to 
any positive law of Scripture, otherwise they are ill made.” 
Hooker knew, as Roger Bacon did long years ago, that the 
prime difficulty of making any positive advance in knowledge 
of the evils which afflict society lies in false definition of terms. 
He says: “The mixture of those things by speech which are 
by nature divided is the mother of all error.” 

Locke’s essay, Concerning the True Original Extent and 
End of Civil Government, was inspired by Hooker. Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock said it is “probably the most important contribu- 
tion ever made to English constitutional law by an author who 
was not a lawyer by profession.” That principles do not alter, 
no matter how complex a civilization may become, nor, indeed, 
how privilege may overgrow all vestige of right, is clearly 
shown by Locke. This very ancient Englishman threw down 
the challenge to Hobbes and routed his theory of absolutism 
and the divine right of kings. He re-asserted Hooker’s funda- 
mentals and carried them successfully straight to the door of 
. Parliament: 


‘The supreme power cannot take from any man any part of his 
property without his own consent. For the preservation of property 
(that property which men have in their persons as well as goods) 
being the end of government, and that for which men enter into 
society, It necessarily supposes and requires that the people should 
have property, without which they rhust be supposed to lose that 
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by entering into society which was the end for which they entered 
into it; too gross an absurdity for any man to own. 

It is almost useless to attempt a criticism of Locke’s essay 
from the standpoint of positive law, and, indeed, there is no 
sense in it. Why it is done by some modern philosophers can- 
not be explained. If every man is born with.a double right 
not good in law, the fact remains that the right exists though 
positive law prohibits the exercise of it, and even though 
government have all the consent of the governed to the end 
that all natural rights are void, the statute would be a mere 
political declaration, having no more force than a resolution 
of a society of atheists to the effect that there is no God. Slaves 
were deprived of the exercise of their rights, but their rights 
were there all the same, and every ameliorative measure, every 
attempt at manumission, signalizes the fact that those rulers 
and owners who desired less control of their slaves recognized 
the validity and permanence of a man’s right to his person 
and the ownership of his products. Neither state nor citizen 
can deprive men of their rights; all it can do is to deprive 
a man of the exercise of his rights. Anyway, there is no record 
of a state by common consent taking away the exercise of 
men’s rights. Common consent does not mean the mere ma- 
jority of the selected citizens within the domain called a state, 
which is itself the denial of the exercise of free natural rights. 
A frontier is a limitation of the exercise of natural rights, 
for both the so-called politically free citizen within it, and 
for him, also, who is beyond it. All the restrictions of national- 
ism, such as tariffs, passports, poll taxes, trade unions, special 
oaths, and what not, are limitations of the exercise of rights. 
And it is only the singular obtuseness of nationally educated 
creatures to persist in imagining that these are necessary re- 
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strictions for the good of trade, transport, behaviour, and 
communication. How decent folk can worship God and sup- 
port laws which deny his bounty and his trust in his creatures, 
is one of the preposterous conundrums posited by civilization. 
The desire for law and order is no answer to it, because the 
history of law reveals little dimunition in crime, though pun- 
ishments are less severe, and there is not a state. of any im- 
portance in the world in which the need. of order was ever 
so great as now. Whether it be trade and finance, capital and 
labour, landlords and tenants, police and crime, no matter 
in which direction a glance is taken, disorder is the order of 
the day. And every state, apart from militarism and political 
faction, is. now concerned chiefly in fiscal restrictions which, 
while aimed at crippling a neighbour’s commerce, rebound and 
end in crippling its own. Practical statesmen can at the same 
time worship God and deny his law and order. And though 
many have been proud of their knowledge of Scripture, they 
still persist in thinking God is in need of collaborators when 
it comes to practice. They sometimes admit his theory of mak- 
ing and running a world is perfect, but they must lend a hand 
as if God did not know his.own job. And so it goes, century 
after century, heaping up debris of states and civilizations, 
and the authority of experience is ignored, overruled, and the 
big men of today imagine they can turn the tide of economic 
current which swept over the big men of yesterday, and left 
deserts of sand to hide the same old causes of decay and dis- 
solution. 

What a refreshing draught of pure air is that which stirs 
in the pages of Locke’s second essay; broad principles, firmly 
entrenched in the fundamentals of the Most High, are stated 
with a power of reason and clarity rare in the authors of his 
day. What though he bungled the matter of occupation and 
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ownership of land, he made no mistake in his statement of 
natural rights, and his decision, that the right of property 
springs from man’s right to himself, stands. He saw clearly 
that man must use the earth or die, that the Creator provided 
for his needs. He says: 


Property whose original is from the right a‘ man has to use any 
of the inferior creatures for the subsistence and comfort of his life, 
is for the benefit and sole advantage of the proprietor, so that he 
may even destroy the thing that he has property in by his use of it 
where need requires; but government, being for the preservation 
of every man’s right and property, by preserving him from the 
violence or injury of others, is for the. good of the governed. 


And once here, man has a right to preserve his life, and his 
chief motive will be to satisfy his desires and needs with the 
least exertion. 


God, who hath given the world to men in common, hath also 
given them reason to make use of it, to the best advantages of life 
and convenience. The earth and all that is therein is given to men 
for the support and comfort of their being. And though all the 
fruits it naturally produces and all the beasts it feeds belong to man- 
kind in common, as they are produced by the spontaneous hand of 
nature, and nobody has originally a private. dominion exclusive to 
the rest of mankind in any of them, as they are thus in their natural 
state, yet being given for the use of men, there must of necessity 
be a means to appropriate them some way or other before they can 
be of any use, or at all beneficial, to any particular men. . . . God, 
when he gave the world in common to all mankind, commanded 
man also to labour, and the penury of his condition required it to 
him. 

Joseph Butler, the author of The Analogy of Religion, was 
born twelve years before Locke died. If philosophy means 
the search for truth, Butler was a great philosopher. He saw 
the truth in man’s kinship with the Creator. Without revealing 
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any of the technique of the fundamental economist, he struck 
to the core of economic truth. The earth was given to man to 
enjoy, and to this end all man was commanded to do was to 
Jabour and observe justice. This truth, this primordial es- 
sential present in Creation itself, was to Butler so self-evident, 
that he could attribute misery and evil to no other source than 
man’s own folly. All through the first part of Natural Re- 
ligion, this discovery is ever-present. It is the basis of the 
Analogy, and all his reasoning leads from it. He says: 


Now, in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great part 
of what we suffer, is put in our own power. For pleasure and pain 
are the consequences of our actions; and we are endued by the 
Author of our nature with capacities of foreseeing these conse- 
quences. We find by experience he does not so much as preserve our 
lives, exclusively of our own care and attention, to provide our- 
selves with and to make use of that sustenance by which he has 
appointed our lives shal] be preserved, and without which he has 
appointed that they shall not be preserved at all. And in general 
we foresee that the external things, which are the objects of our 
various passions, can neither be obtained nor enjoyed without exert- 
ing ourselves in such and such manners; but by thus exerting our- 
selves we obtain and enjoy these objects in which our natural good 
consists, or by this means God gives us the possession and enjoy- 
ment of them. I know not that we have any one kind. or degree of 
enjoyment, but by the means of our own actions. And by prudence 
and care we may, for.the most part, pass our days in tolerable ease 
and quiet; or, on the contrary, we may, by rashness, ungoverned 
passion, wilfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves as miser- 
able as ever we please. And many do please to make themselves 
extremely miserable—t.e., to do what they know beforehand will . 
render them so. They follow these ways, the fruit of which they 
know by instruction, example, experience, will be disgrace, and 
poverty, and sickness and untimely death. This everyone observes 
to be the general course of things; though it is to be allowed we 
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cannot find by experience that all our sufferings are owing to our 
own follies. 


Punishment is the consequence of disobedience, and evil 
is the one unnecessary thing which man persists in doing to 
his hurt. It is human to err, because man lives by the law of 
man and not by the law of God. He has the choice; indeed, 
as Butler puts it, scepticism should keep him straight. “If 
things afford to man the least hint or intimation that virtue 
is the law he is born under, scepticism itself should lead him 
to the most strict and inviolable performance of it, that he 
may not make the dreadful experiment of leaving the course 
of life marked out for him by nature, whatever that nature 
be, and entering paths of his own of which he can know neither 
the danger nor the end.” Man is endowed with the faculty of 
discernment, and the divine nature has on him imposed an 
obligation to obey the law. If he have discernment enough to 
invent a tool to save exertion, the same discernment will suffice 
to save him from the pains of evil. What other warning could 
God give that would save man from misery other than those 
which are constant every day in all the actions determined 
by choice? Primitive man had to choose hourly, perhaps, be- 
tween life and death. He had to choose everything of value 
that is found of benefit to him and his dependants, and, later, 
all those amenities which form the basis of a culture or a 
civilization. “Consciousness of -a rule or guide of action in 
creatures capable of considering it as given them by their 
Maker, not only raises immediately a sense of duty, but also a 
sense of security in following it and a sense of danger in 
deviating from it.” 

To ask for clearer guidance 1s like asking God to create 
more land. Because men ignore the dangers and seem to prefer 
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the risks of deviating from the rule of justice, it is not to be 
inferred that there is anything lacking in the rule that would 
insure them against their own folly. Butler says: 


Our future and general interest, under the moral government 
of God, is appointed to depend on our behaviour; notwithstanding 
the difficulty which this may occasion of securing it, and the danger 
of losing it; just in the same manner as our temporal interest, under 
this natural government, is appointed to depend upon our behav- 
jour; notwithstanding the like difficulty and danger. For, from our 
original constitution and that of the world which we inhabit, we are 
naturally trusted with ourselves; with our own conduct and our 
own interest. And from the same constitution of nature, especially 
joined with the course of things which is owing to men, we have 
temptations to be unfaithful in this trust; to forfeit this interest, to 
neglect it, and run ourselves into misery and ruin. 


But when theologians, philosophers, and statesmen believe 
no moral government can precede the foundation of a state 
or a church, what chance has the ordinary layman of deciding 
that God is a just God who has provided all the material 
means for his happiness? The position of Hobbes, delegating 
divine rule to monarchs from a Creator who designed barbaric 
anarchism, is in comparison comic to the tragical position of our 
modern mentors who deny the rule of a just God. For to 
question in sermon, essay, or prayer the justice of God’s gov- 
ernment and the wisdom of his bounty is nothing short of 
downright thoughtlessness. To assume he is responsible for 
poverty and the evils of poverty—and that is implied when 
prayers asking for material relief are uttered—is an absurdity. 
How can men persist in the error of suggesting one moment 
that God is good, and the next moment suggesting that he is 
withholding the source of his goodness, the proof of love, 
from the poor and hungry? And why was the matter so clear 
to Butler, so clear to Hooker, when it is so dark, so forbidding, 
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to the divines of this time? It may be that the growth of the 
complexities of civilization, the immensity of cities, the 
dwindling of peasant people, the advance of science, and the 
progress of invention becloud the vision and warp the original 
good -sense of the well-intentioned mentor. Spengler touches 
the core of this point when he deals with the divorce, not 
only vocationally but rationally, of the city from the country. 
City men have lost touch with nature and primary things. 
They imagine that city life with all its trammels of so-called 
progress is something in no way connected now with old con- 
ditions, that a new order requiring new principles, economic. 
and religious, has supplanted the past. Butler was of his time, 
they say, and has nothing of use to give the people of today. 
This idea is prevalent in ninety-nine per cent of the literature of 
the hour. And no one reads the old lessons of the rise and fall 
of civilizations, that they all began with the same principles, 
and that they all came to the same end by departing from 
those principles. Whether it be acceptable proof of the wisdom 
of Moses, or not, there is a strange significance in the third 
curse: “Cursed be he who removeth his neighbour’s land- 
mark.” The growth of the cities of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, and Rome differed from the growth of the cities of 
the West only in method, size, and appliances; economic prin- 
ciples remained the same, unaltered. The cancer at the roots 
of their states was the same cancer which now undermines the 
cities of the West. Spengler sees only the effect of the disease, 
he does not yet see the disease itself. 

What would a Butler do now for the languishing church! 
If, as Spengler suggests, there will be a second religiousness, 
it will not “lead back to certain elements of Gothic Christian- 
ity.” The barriers of the Reformation and the Council of 
Trent make that impossible. But it may come in the way 
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Spengler thinks: “The material of the Second Religiousness 
is simply that of the first, genuine, young religiousness—only 
otherwise experienced and expressed. It starts with Rational- 
ism’s fading out in helplessness, then the forms of the spring- 
time become visible, and finally the whole world of the primi- 
tive religion which had receded before the grand forms of 
the early faith, returns to the foreground. .. .” And if it 
come, what will the Church do? Is the Church ready to do 
anything to welcome it? Not the church of cities, the sub- 
servient institution of the modern state, will serve the needs 
and purposes of a Second Religiousness. A Butler, were one 
here, would be the first to say so. He would declare: 


The happiness of the world is the concern of him who is the 
Lord and the Proprietor of it; nor do we know what we are about 
when we endeavour to promote the good of mankind in any ways . 
but those which he has directéd, that is, indeed, in all the ways 
not contrary to veracity and justice. I speak thus upon suppositions 
of persons really endeavouring in some sort to do good without 
regard to these. But the truth seems to be that such supposed 
endeavours proceed almost always from ambition, the spirit of 
party, or some indirect principle concealed, perhaps, in great meas- 
ure from persons themselves. 


A Second Religiousness must mean a deep desire of men 
to let God’s justice prevail, or it will mean nothing, nothing 
that will bind man to an invisible God. 


Chapter VIII 


HERE is a possibility now of a new crusade, one having 
all the elements of a Second Religiousness. Some mis- 
sioner may realize the tremendous importance of the sugges- 
tions contained in the last section of Vaihinger’s Philosophy 
of “As If.” There is more divine economic gospel to be found 
in his treatment of the real Kant, of Forberg’s interpretation 
of Kant, and of Frederick Lange’s “Standpoint of the Ideal,” 
from the latter’s History of Materialism, than is to be found 
in the “uplift” books turned out by sectarian authors of this 
day. It may be that a new school will arise, the. “Als Ob” 
school, and do more for the betterment of mankind by preach- 
ing the real Kant than the churches have done in preaching 
Paul. ~ 

Kant said he would not be understood for another hundred 
years; the hundred years are long up. How little Kant was 
understood can be judged by the fact that his crowning work, 
the Rechislehre, was not translated into English until 1887, 
and only in this generation have the Germans themselves 
learned to appreciate something of the greatness of Kant. 

It is ‘scarcely possible to understand what he is really driv- 
ing at in the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Ethics, and in 
the Critique of Judgment, unless the reader is in possession 
of the fundamentals laid down in the Rechtslehre; for in the 
earlier works there always seems to be something wanting, 
something indispensable, binding man naturally to the uni- 
verse, relating him, without vague moral or legal conventions, 
to the earth. Without the earth, he is useless; he dies. With- 
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out him, the animal who can produce his own food and bring 
order into the vegetable and animal kingdom, the éarth, the 
source of food, would revert to chaos. Here, in the Philosophy 
of Law, to give the Rechtslehre its English title, according 
to Hastie, Kant lays down the fundamentals of life and con- 
duct, the essentials given and found in the natural state by 
every newcomer. Here he posits that each and every child 
born into this world is co-heir to the opportunities and forces 
which are indispensable to its well-being. This co-heirship of 
the human family, as tool-using, food-producing animals, is a 
link which binds man to the earth. The idea is not original 
with Kant, for many philosophers, Hooker, Locke, Butler, 
and others; worked from the same fundamental. 

The Philosophy of Law is not easy to read; the import 
of it is not easily grasped, and there is much justification for 
the complaint that Kant is not as’clear as the earlier philoso- 
phers. In the translator’s preface to the Philosophy of Law, 
Hastie says: 


It is not meant that everything presented here by Kant is perfect 
or final. On the contrary, there is probably nothing at all in his 
whole System of Philosophy—whose predominant characteristics 
are criticism, initiation, movement—that could be intelligently so 
regarded; and the admitted progress of subsequent theories of 
Right, as briefly indicated above, may be considered as conceding 
so much. It must be further admitted of Kant’s “Science of Right,” 
that it presents everywhere abundant opening and even provocation 
for “Metacriticism” and historical anticriticism, which have cer- 
tainly not been overlooked or neglectéd. But it zs meant withal that 
the Philosophy of Jurisprudence has really flourished in the Nine- 
‘teenth Century only where Kant’s influence has been effective, and 
that the higher altitudes of jural science have only come into sight 
where he has been taken as a guide. The great critical thinker set 
the problem of Right anew to the pure speculative Reason, and 
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thus accomplished an intellectual transformation of juridical 
thought corresponding to the revolutionary enthusiasm of liberty 
in the practical sphere. It is only from this point of view that we 
can rightly appreciate or estimate his influence and significance. ‘The 
all-embracing problem of the modern metamorphosis of the institu- 
tions of Society in the free State, lies implicitly in his apprehension. 
And in spite of his negative aspect, which has sometimes entirely 
misled superficial students, his solution, although betimes tentative 
and hesitating, is in the main faithful to the highest ideal of hu- 
manity, being foundationed on the eternity of Right and crowned 
by the universal security and peace of the gradually realized Free- 
dom of mankind. As Kant saved the distracted and confused 
thought of his time from utter scepticism and despair, and set it 
again with renewed youth and enthusiasm on its way, so his spirit 
seems to be rising again with us in this our hour of need, with fresh 
healing in its wings. Our Jurists must therefore also join the ever- 
increasing throng of contemporary thinkers in the now general 
return to Kant. 


At any rate, there 1s this to be said: that, in laying the funda- 
mentals of a “Philosophy of Law,” Kant has done something 
not only for the jurist, but for the economist, also. The basis 
is an economic one, and that is where he triumphs. 

Kant takes the three formule of Ulpian and renders them 
afresh: 


1. “Live Rightly (Honeste Vive). Kant gives it thus: “Do 
not make thyself a mere Means for the use of others, but be 
to them likewise an End.” And then he adds: “This Duty will 
be explained in the next Formula as an Obligation arising out 
of the Right of Humanity in our own Person (Lex justi).” 

2. “Do Wrong to no one (Neminem Lede).” This is given 
as follows: “Do no Wrong to anyone, even if thou shouldst be 
under the necessity, in observing this Duty, to cease from all 
connexion with others and to avoid all Society (Lex juridica).” 
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3. “Assign to everyone what is his own (Suum Cuique 
Tribue).” Kant renders it: “Enter, if wrong cannot be 
avoided, into a Society with others in which everyone may have 
secured to him what is his own.” He then explains that if this 
formula were to be simply translated, “Give everyone Ais 
own,” it would express an absurdity, for we cannot give anyone 
what he already has. If it is to have a definite meaning, it must 
therefore run thus, “enter into.a state in which everyone can 
have what is his own secured against the action of every other 
(Lex justitie).” 


Now, it is in this new rendering of the formulz of Ulpian 
that the metacritic, concluding too hastily, decides that Kant 
does not define what he means by “Ais own.” It 1s urged that 
Kant takes too much for granted, or, on the other hand, he 
has failed to convince the reader that he is clear himself as to 
the basis of ownership. It is true, there is no precise definition 
given, but throughout the whole of the work the suggestion 
is there, that primarily ownership springs from the labourer’s 
right to what he produces from the earth. In the section on 
“The Principles of Public Right,” Kant says: “Whatever one 
has made substantially for himself, he holds as his incontesta- 
ble property.” But what more can be required than the follow- 
ing statement of the relationship of men to the earth: 


All men are originally and before any juridical act of Will in 
rightful possession of the Soil; that is, they have a right to be 
wherever Nature or Chance has placed them without their will. 
Possession (possessio), which is to be distinguished from residential 
settlement (sedes) as a voluntary, acquired, and permanent posses~ 
sion, becomes common possession, on account of the connexion 
with each other of all the places on the surface of the earth as a 
globe. For, had the surface of the earth been an infinite plain, men 
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could have been so dispersed upon it that they might not have come 
into any necessary communion with each other, and a state of social 
Community would not have been a necessary consequence of their 
existence upon the Earth.—Now that Possession proper to all men 
upon the earth which is prior to all their particular juridical acts, 
constitutes az original possession in common (Communio pos- 
sessions originaria). The conception of such an original, common 
possession of things is not derived from experience, nor is it de- 
pendent upon conditions of time, as is the case with the imaginary 
and indemonstrable fiction of @ primeval Community of. possession 
in actual history. Hence it is a practical conception of Reason, in- 
volving in itself the only Principle according to which Men may 
use the place they happen to occupy on the surface of the Earth, in 
accordance with Laws of Right. 


From this fundamental the whole of the Kantian philosophy 
is reared; and it seems not to be so much the coping-stone of 
Kant’s great edifice, coming as it did towards the end of his 
career (it appeared first in 1798); rather it appears to be the 
foundation-stone of the whole structure of his philosophy. 
This idea must have always been present in his mind. It is 
the source from which spring his Erhics and his Metaphysic 
of Morals. It is here that the economic basis of man’s existence 
is found, the basis which was the root of natural law, before 
anything of a political nature was thought of. This antedates 
the state in any shape or form. 


Natural Right (says Kant), understood simply as that Right 
which is not statutory, and which is knowable purely a priori by 
every man’s Reason, will include Distributive Justice as well as 
Commutative Justice. It is manifest that the latter, as constituting 
the Justice that is valid between Persons in their reciprocal relations 
of intercourse with one another, must belong to Natural Right. 
But this holds also of Distributive Justice, in so far as it can be 
known @ priori; and Decisions or Sentences regarding it, must be 


regulated by the Law of Natural Right. 
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In the Science of Right, Kant undoubtedly laid down the 
essentials of a philosophy of law such as Adam Smith had in 
mind when, forty years earlier, he published The Theory of 
‘Moral Sentiments. Whether Kant was in any way indebted to 
Adam Smith for the great principles which underlie most of 
his work, is not known. Some German commentators on Kant 
have pointed out not only similarity of thought but of method. 
Anyway, it is extraordinary to find two philosophers in the 
same century dealing with first principles: one, Smith, in his 
youth; the other, Kant, in his old age; and at a time when a 
world convulsion was not only threatened, but broke in all 
its terrible ferocity. It gave birth to a new system in America, 
while it shattered Europe and, for three quarters of a century, 
at least, left her people maimed, distraught, and wellnigh des- 
titute. 

It is a pity that The Theory of Moral Sentiments was with- 
drawn from publication and that it was overshadowed by the 
author’s great work, The Wealth of Nations. That the latter 
should come from the same mind as the former 1s, perhaps, 
one of the most extraordinary performances of a philosopher. 
The Wealth of Nations gains enormously when it is considered 
with the philosophy of the earlier work. 

A book was published anonymously in: 1850, under the title 
of The Theory of Human Progression and Natural Probabil- 
ity of a Rei gn of Justice. It was written by Patrick Edward 
Dove. Here is a little-known work, which succeeds in uniting 
faith and reason in the most illuminating way. Unfortunately, 
the strong sectarian prejudice of the author militated against 
the success it deserved. Dove was a strong Presbyterian and 
very much opposed to Rome. Yet, it is not too late to take 
The Theory of Human Progression, and strip it of its unnec- 
cessary sectarianism. It contains an abundance of essential in- 
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formation. Dove’s mind was alert and penetrative. Take the 
following statement on pauperism: 


How comes it that, notwithstanding man’s vast achievements, 
his wonderful efforts of mechanical ingenuity, and the amazing 
productions of his skill, his own condition in a social capacity should 
not have improved in the same ratio as the improvement of his con- 
dition with regard to the material world. In Britain, man has to a 
great extent beaten the material world. He has vanquished it, over- 
powered it; he can make it serve him; he can use not merely his 
muscles, but the very powers of nature to effect his purposes; his 
reason has triumphed over matter; and matter’s tendencies and 
powers are to a great extent subject to his will. And, notwithstand- 
ing this, a large portion of the population is reduced to pauperism, 
to that fearful state of dependence in which man finds himself a 
blot on the universe of God—a wretch thrown up by the waves of 
time, without a use and without an end, homeless in the presence 
of the firmament, and helpless in the face of the creation. Was it 
for this that the Almighty made man in his own image, and gave 
him the earth for an inheritance? Was it for this that he sent his 
Son into the world to proclaim the divine benevolence, to preach 
the doctrine of human brotherhood, and to lay the foundation of a 
kingdom that should endure for ever ‘and ever? We do not believe 
it; neither do we believe that pauperism comes from. God. It is 
man’s doing, and man’s doing alone. God has abundantly supplied 
man with all the requisite means of support; and where he cannot 
find support, we must look, not to the arrangements of the 
Almighty, but to the arrangements of men, and to the mode in 
which they have portioned out the earth. To charge the poverty of 
man on God, is to blaspheme the Creator instead of bowing in 
reverent thankfulness for the profusion of his goodness. He has 
given enough, abundance, more than sufficient; and if man has 
not enough, we must look to the mode in which God’s gifts have 
been distributed. There zs enough, enough for all, abundantly 
enough; and all that is requisite is freedom to labour on the soil, 
and to extract from it the produce that God intended for man’s 
support. 
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This statement might have served for a front-page text to 
Progress and Poverty, which came over a generation later. 
Dove says: 


If then, we admit that every generation of men has exactly the 
same free right to the earth, unencumbered by any arrangements 
of past ages, the great problem is to discover “such a@ system as shall 
secure to every man his exact share of the natural advantages which 
the Creator has provided for the race; while at the same time, he 
has full opportunity, without let or hindrance, to exercise his 
labour, industry, and skill, for his own advantage.” Until this 
problem is solved, both in theory and practice, political change must 
continually go on. 


There is one thing to do, and that is the fundamental thing; 
get that right, and the other things may come right, too. Must 
history go on for ever repeating itself, men repeating the 
same old blunders? Is there no way to abolish war, greed, and 
poverty? No way at all, but one which man does not think 
wise or practical. An old-time Jew would say, perhaps, that 
all these things must go on, because we prefer to live in sin, 
and God has not sufficiently punished us. A Christian should 
be able to say that God has little or nothing to do with it, 
that man is responsible for his own suffering, because he does 
nothing to help the coming of the reign on earth, the restora- 
tion of God’s justice. 

The restoration that Dove calls for is, in principle, no dif- 
ferent from the restorations that took place in the time of 
Josiah and Nehemiah. He says men never go backward, they 
always go forward, and he ridicules the idea that justice can 
be restored only by the redivision of the lands. He points out 
that such a division would not only be useless, but quite im- 
proper. He says such a scheme would be “more than useless— 
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it is unjust; and unjust, not to the present so-called proprietors, 
but to the human beings who are continually being born into 
the world, and who have exactly the same natural right to a 
portion that their predecessors have. . . . The actual division 
of the soil need never be anticipated, nor would such a di- 
vision be just, if the divided portions were made the property 
“ (legally, for they could never be so morally). of individuals.” 
How, then, is restoration to take place, how is man to return 
to the just system? Dove points out that successive generations 
of men cannot have their fractional share of the actual soil: 
“How can a division of the advantages of the natural earth be 
effected?” Then Dove makes the following reply:. 


By the division of: its annual value or rent; that is, by making 
the rent of the soil the common property of the nation. That is 
(as the taxation is the common property of the state), by taking the 
whole of the taxes out of the rents of the soil, and thereby abolishing 
all other kinds of taxation whatever. And thus all industry would 
be absolutely emancipated from every burden, and every man 
would reap such natural reward, as his skill, industry, or enterprise 
rendered legitimately his, according to the natural law of free 
competition, 


In a footnote he adds: “We have no hesitation whatever in 
predicting that all civilized communities must ultimately abol- 
ish all revenue restrictions on industry and draw the whole 
taxation from the rents of the soil. And this because the rents 
of the soil are the common produce of the whole labour of a 
community.” 

Since the publication of The Theory of Human Progression, 
at least two generations of voters have had many opportunities 
of showing, not only their electoral strength, but the value of 
their economic and political knowledge. They have since 
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Dove’s day mightily increased their electoral strength in all 
countries of Western civilization, and the world today is what 
they have made it. Naturally, they put the blame on their 
servants: their cabinets, their governments, their bureaucracies, 
their spending departments, and so on. In recent years, since 
Labour and Socialist factions have had more to do with the 
administrations, there has been an inclination to say less about 
the responsibility of cabinets and governments, and quite a 
comic shift has been made towards the money market as a 
scapegoat; much is now heard about the wicked things that go. 
on in the world of finance, thwarting the good intentions of 
the millions of men with the vote. 

It is time to come to grips with this terrible problem. First, 
men must rid themselves of the enervating sentimentality 
which has Jain like a blight upon these problems for the past 
thirty years. This business of doing things for people and not 
letting them do things for themselves has caused almost ir- 
remediable havoc amongst all classes of society. 

The Church must now realize that it is not sufficient to 
concentrate wholly upon the philanthropic side of the teaching 
of Christianity. It must once again preach the full gospel. 
Jesus never at any time offered bread without demanding that 
the receiver should seek the kingdom and its justice. In John 
there is to be found the saying attributed to Jesus that has 
caused so much bitterness of heart amongst dissentients in the 
past: “For the poor always ye have with you; but me ye 
have not always.” It is significant that the concordances of 
some Bibles pass this over as if it were a text not to be men- 
tioned. Why not face up to it? Suppose the Gospel according 
to John is accepted; surely this saying attributed to Jesus can- 
not be accepted, in that form, as coming from his lips. Jesus 
would have said: “For the poor always ye have with you, so 
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long as you have this system,” or, “For the poor always ye 
have with you until the coming of the kingdom.” How could 
he possibly desire the reign of God’s justice on earth for a 
community that was to be always in want! 


Chapter IX 


T may not be out of place here to take a quick glance at the 
condition of Western civilization. Now that its leading 
journals think it is time for “hard thinking,” there is a good 
chance of the people learning how their governments have de- 
hberately deceived them for over twenty years, at least since the 
Armistice. This depression differs only in degree from that of 
1921. Perhaps an important difference is found in the way 
great statesmen, editors, and publicists now seem inclined to 
accept the advice given by experts twelve years ago. In 1920 
it was possible to save Europe and America from this collapse. 
But that was not politic nor diplomatic. Any suggestion of 
dealing with the international situation in a sane, business-like 
way was rejected. It would “upset this,” and “disturb that,” 
and “our allies are not there yet,” and “we must be loyal to 
our friends,’ and “Germany hasn’t suffered enough.” For 
sheer incompetence, chicanery, and audacious misrepresenta- 
tion, Western politicians and editors during the past fourteen 
years have established a record without rival in the past and 
not likely to be matched in the future. They and their mis- 
informed supporters destroyed Europe. 

It is computed by statisticians that about thirty millions of 
people are unemployed in the great Western states, including 
America. Millions of these people are fed, and a high per- 
centage housed, by state and private charity. The majority of 
these people are citizens, not slaves; though a starving citizen, 
vote in hand, may wonder just what his economic status really 


is. The Negro who crooned “Swanee River,” the day before he 
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died of starvation, perhaps had visions of a time when a slave 
was quite as valuable as a horse. 

People who have time to talk with the unemployed hear 
little complaint. Some “intellectuals” venture remarks about 
war, capitalism, and banks. The great mass of folk, unable to 
find work they need and wish to undertake, seldom rail against 
such far-off dignitaries as diplomatists, politicians, and finan- 
ciers; they ask questions. The situation is critical, for the think- 
ing of a hungry man, when he starts to do his own thinking, 
means he is in the way of learning something. The “shelter,” 
formerly for human wreckage, has become something like a 
professorless college of jobless men thirsting for knowledge, 
and standing a good chance of getting it. There will be much 
opportunity for thinking for many winters yet. The machine 
will see to that. Not less unemployment as a condition, but 
more in the next generation is the likelier. Fifty per cent of 
the machinery built up to meet demands which the fiscal sys- 
tems of Western states reduced until industry lay crippled, 
will be thrown on the scrap-heap. Business organized on 1928- 
29 demands was bound to suffer all the pains and penalties of 
vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself. The tax drain on: in- 
dustry, apart from reparations, gold hoarding, or tariffs, was 
quite enough in itself to slow up the machine. In a few months, 
only six, a change came all over the commercial world; no 
country escaped; inflation disappeared, paper values vanished, 
leases on future productions were not wanted, exports and im- 
ports fell away, the tourist trade dwindled, and the. de luxe 
transatlantic travellers stayed at home. 

The machine now is’ pretty nearly idle; considering it 
from the mass production viewpoint of four years ago, it is 
finished for this generation’s use. The machine has crippled 
its maker. Not for many years will there be the remotest 
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chance of what is called “trade recovery,” sufficient to absorb 
half the labour the machine has displaced. The machine has 
done its work as a labour-saving appliance so well that great 
masses of Jabour are saved the trouble of using it. Moreover, 
machine knack cannot be cultivated for mass production with 
fewer and still fewer machines. In the machine school many 
machines are necessary for the thousands from which hundreds 
graduate to take regular jobs when trade 1s active. The more 
perfect the machine is made, the less opportunity for schooling 
masses of men in the use of it. The hand-made article, which 
gave employment to millions, is displaced by the machine- 
made article which can employ only thousands, if its objective 
as a labour-saving appliance is to be reached. The end is not 
yet. The next ten years will be disastrous if present policies 
are not radically altered. There is no going back now to the 
apprentice system. It had glaring defects, but its virtues were 
innumerable: one, it restricted the supply of men under 
twenty. Although the labour market was sometimes congested 
then, it was never so glutted with tradeless youth as it is now. 
If wage was low and hours long under that system, anyone 
who served as an apprentice knows that there is now no sub- 
stitute for the discipline and general knowledge of the shop 
that most young men learned before they became skilled jour- 
neymen. 

What then 1s to be done about the awful problem of the un- 
employed? Neither public nor private charity can be relied on. 
Falling incomes and rising taxes are an anomaly only poli- 
ticlans can ignore. Rising expenditure, including public and 
private charity, and falling revenue lead to bankruptcy. 
In a world of superabundance millions go hungry. Commodity 
prices generally are lower than they have been for generations. 
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international monetary conference solving the disabilities of 
the gold standard and gold hoarding? One has only to read 
the clear statements of Sir Henry Strakosch in the London 
Times to gather how difficult and complex money problems 
are today. Anyway, knowledge of these problems and their 
consequences is as necessary as confidence, if they are to be 
solved. But when a few experts seem to have a monopoly of 
the knowledge, and hundreds of politicians have no knowledge 
on which to base confidence, what hope is there for adjusting 
the standards of value? 

Imperialism of the old order is done. The days of the flag 
following trade are gone. Economic imperialism may be use- 
ful, but not yet. Tariffs must go before economic imperialism 
can be fruitful. Labour in remote lands does not want labour 
from home lands. Immigration quotas are narrowed where 
immigrants are tolerated. Even if far-off countries were open 
for exploitation, the city-bred youth is in no mind to try the 
forests, mines, or prairies of sparsely settled lands. The pio- 
neering spirit which peopled the Americas and Canada faded 
away generations ago. There is no use counting on economic 
expansion in the Far East, nor dreaming for a moment that 
emigration is a way out of the difficulty. Some slight move- 
ment may be made back to farming small plots, but this chance 
cannot be taken by capital-less men of the towns who have 
never known what it is to work with a spade. 

Men who are willing to work, and the majority of the job- 
less are yet willing to ‘work, now curse sentimentalism and 
charity. In some “shelters” the ill effects of “panic philan- 
thropy” are freely discussed. “Why can’t we do something 
for our meals and lodging?” some ask. The reply invariably 
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is: “Because the unions are against it!” Stuck between charity 
and the opposition of the unions, the non-union man without 
work will soon “lose all sense of independence.” 

All the expedients of a political state fighting for its exist- 
ence will be tried during the next ten years. But will it cut 
its expenditure in half and discharge the “unnecessary” bu- 
reaucrats? Will it wipe out foreign debts? Will it repudiate 
its home obligations? 

Senator King warned the United States Senate that the tax- 
payers may go on strike if the expense of government be not 
reduced. That may be one way out of the mess. It has been 
done before; indeed, the tax-payers of some municipalities are 
on strike now. It would not be at all surprising if tax-payers 
came to the conclusion that the only way they could remain 
solvent was to deprive the government of supply. Redress of 
grievances before supply is'a time-honoured custom. What 
other course is left the people when the vote is ineffective? 
Political parties and their leaders who ignore election pledges 
must take the consequences. At any rate, it is becoming an 
everyday expression, and one frequently seen now in the edi- 
torials of the most dignthed newspapers, that respect for politi- 
cal government was never so low and the party system never 
held in such contempt. 

Suppose by some political or financial miracle, without 
changing the system, trade recovery should come, how long 
would it last? Trade recovered in 1923~24, but even such a 
boom reached in 1929 quickly petered out, and left the world 
strangled by the abundance it could not consume. In the 
United States the combined federal, state, and: local expendi- 
ture for 1929 amounted to over thirteen billions of dollars. 
Already organizations are forming in Western states against 
“bureaucratic wastrels.” The slogan of a Texas association 
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is: “Control your tax money before it is spent rather than 
complain after it is spent.” Senator Robinson says that the 
nation can no longer afford the luxury of a government 
costing four billion dollars annually. True, but Congress 
and the great spending departments do not realize that, for 
they are now increasing the cost of the luxury. Fewer bureau- 
crats, more unemployed; less wage for officials, less trade; so 
the “vote-catchers’”” argument goes. The revolutions of the 
vicious circle are increased every day. Business has been “ra- 
tionalized,” but government—hands off! Yet there is not a 
department of importance in the government of any great 
Western state that could not function very well on twenty-five 
per cent less employees. The statistician of a large ready-made 
clothing concern reported, after a survey of three consecutive 
years, that only half the time put in by the clerical employees 
was necessary for the work done. It istcomputed that it costs 
the tax-payer one day’s work out of every five to meet the ex- 
penses of government in the United States. 

Political government of the day seems to be deliberately 
committing suicide. That is its historical métier. It always suc- 
ceeds in draining the source of its supply. The old phrase, 
“milked to death,” has been resuscitated for speech and car- 
toon, but no one thinks it worth while pointing out what the 
excessive milking process did for Babylon, Greece, and Rome. 
There can be no analogy because everything is changed, some 
think. What do the changes amount to, in all? Economic prin- 
ciples have not changed. Probably the great change is the num- 
ber of accessories. The elaboration of existence runs to speed 
in locomotion and communication, but life itself jogs along at 
the same old pace. The seasons work out at about the same 
average. Growth keeps the same old pace. Life is much harder 
for,the mass because it is attended by greater risks; all extras 
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in the way of living bring greater anxieties and fewer satisfac- 
tions. The progress of invention must be judged by the losses 
as well as the gains. Once man had time in his life to commune 
with his spirit, but now existence is too strenuous a matter for 
taking time for spiritual communion. This is an age of tele- 
graph, cable, telephone, high-speed vehicles, lifts, and electric 
bells. Man works very hard in this labour-saving age. When 
the ticker dominated all, it became a shrine for the rich and 
poor. No altar ever drew so many communicants. From wild 
markets and quick returns to, in a few months, mere existence, 
which, for the vast majority, is a battle for the sheerest neces- 
saries. So it was in Babylon, Greece, and Rome. 

The fight for food is so debilitating that it ends in under- 
mining all political instinct in the masses. The decay of politi- 
cal instinct was one of the defects most noticeable in the 
decline of the old civilizations. The great war broke the tradi- 
tion of political continuity when it wiped out a generation. In 
Europe the present generation is destitute of tradition; it lacks 
political knowledge and drifts aimlessly from one party to 
another. In the last phases of old civilizations statesmanship 
Jost technique and vigour; the luxuries and attendant anxieties 
of imperial old age brought on senility and incapacity. Political 
change brought no beneficial reform because one party suc- 
ceeded another for the perquisites of office. The fundamental 
causes of collapse in all ancient states were alike. Paterson says: 


In a financial situation which was always precarious and con- 
fused, even the rich incurred immense risks, for we hear that, dur- 
ing the Empire, taxation was enforced by torture . . . amid such 
sterilizing tendencies Italy ceased to be productive and depended 
for her food supply on the labour of thousands of slaves in the 
harvest fields of Africa and Sicily. And in the city a worthless popu- 
lation waited like beggars on the imperial alms in the form of wheat, 
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pork, oil, and wine. Like Athens, Rome had become the parasite 
of her subject peoples. . . . When we remember that the eco- 
nomic systems of all ancient states were organized on the same basis 
and that, in the hope of making that basis permanent, ceaseless 
activity was kept up in the gold mines of Egypt, in the copper mines 
of Cyprus and Sinai, in the iron, salt, and sulphur mines of Persia, 
in the European and Asiatic tin, lead, and silver mines, in the 
Caucasian naphtha pits and ruby mines of Bactria, in the quarries 
of Numidia, and in the vast brickfields of Rome and Babylon, we 
are almost able to descry the dim masses of chained men whose 
labour was the creature force of antiquity. Those states appear to 
have been incapable of profiting by each other’s social and economic 
errors. 


What, then, is the essential difference between the political 
state of this day and Rome? Is it this: Men and women have 
the vote now; and Western civilization has abolished slavery? 


Chapter X 


HERE are now two quite different conceptions of the 
nature of the state. Many are the works dealing with 

these opposite conceptions, and some of them present ideas so 
revolutionary that their authors would have been regarded as 
dangerous propagandists a generation ago. At no time, not 
even in Locke’s day, were the divisions separating the schools 
so wide as they are now. To take two representatives of the 
modern theories of the organization of the state who hold 
widely different views, such as Léon Duguit and Franz Op- 
penheimer, the student may at a glance be able to decide which 
course offers the likelier one for political and legal safety, or 
which is the one that will lead to social and economic improve- 
ment. Duguit, professor of law in the university of Bordeaux, 
says in his Law in the Modern State: “However little we may 
like it, the evidence conclusively demonstrates that the ideas 
which formerly lay at the very base of our political systems 
are disintegrating. Systems of law under which, until our own 
time, society has lived, are in a condition of dislocation. The 
new system that is to replace it is built on entirely different 
conceptions.” Few will oppose this notion. Indeed, it is com- 
monplace criticism that the bureaucratic and juristic state is 
no longer serviceable. It is overgrown, top-heavy, not worth its 
cost, and, worse, gives no hope at all of producing a statesman 
who might reform it from within. Under the new system, the 
will of a statesman will have no “special force in itself,” for the 
“idea of public service” is to replace “the idea of sovereignty.” 
He says: “The state is no longer a sovereign power issuing its 
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commands. It is a group of individuals who must use the force 
they possess to supply the public need. The idea of public 
service lies at the very base of the theory of the modern state. 
No other notion takes its root so profoundly in the facts of 
social life.” 

As an indication of the distance travelled in less than twenty- 
five years, it is worth while quoting David Ritchie: “The 
state itself cannot be said, in the strict sense, to have legal 
duties but only to have legal rights: there cannot be a law- 
court before which the state in its sovereign capacity (the qual- 
ification is essential) can be summoned for redress. A govern- 
ment whose proceedings can come before the courts 1s thereby 
proved not to be the legal sovereign in that community. By 
legal sovereign, I mean the body behind which the law and 
lawyer does not go.” But it is Duguit’s conception of what the 
state was founded for that is of importance here. He says: 
“The right of the state, then, is opposed to the subjective 
right of the individual. It is a natural right, at once inalienable 
and imprescriptible. It belongs to the individual by virtue of 
its humanity. It is a right anterior, even superior, to that of 
the state. For the state was founded to assure men protection 
for their individual rights.” Here is an illustration of how very 
old new conceptions can be. But that statement is not as good or 
as sound as it reads. For Duguit explains and modifies it: “Man 
as an individual is a mere creation of the intellect. The very 
idea of right implies the idea of social life. If, then, man has 
rights, he can have them only from his social environment, he 
cannot impose his rights upon it.” What, then, becomes of the 
individual “right anterior, even superior, to that of the state”? 
It is gone. Social life has given it the quietus. The mere crea- 
tion of the intellect, man, whose inalienable and imprescripti- 
ble natural right was established before the state, must leave 
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his right in the cloakroom before he mixes with his neighbours. 
So it is when learned men of a great civilization boggle at such 
terms as “social,” “political,” and “environment.” How far 
would Duguit have fared in his book if he had realized that 
man’s right is an economic one? Of course, “social environ- 
ment” may méan almost anything in the way of association; 
the term might fit nearly every aggregation of individuals 
from the first village community down to Belgravia. But a 
united social body is indispensable to the legal sociologist; he 
cannot make a move without it; not as a family, father, or 
chief, came the mere creation of the intellect to labour and 
produce, but as a member of a society, a social trade union, 
from which he had to get a card before he could get a right. 
What right? Right to do what? What were the rights he lost, 
and, when he entered the social environment, regained? Evi- 
dently they were of some value, because Duguit says: “The 
state was founded to assure men protection for their individual 
rights.” To raise so ponderous and massive a thing as the 
state to protect rights of no value seems strange, though men 
have done strange things to protect themselves. Not so long 
ago Western.men pretty nearly committed race suicide to pro- 
tect themselves; undoubtedly, they sacrificed the political and 
commercial gain of centuries, and did not hesitate to lay fu- 
ture generations under grinding poverty to maintain a decrepit 
system of nationalism. Duguit’s notion of what the state was 
founded for, and what the state has performed in the civiliza- 
tions of which there is record, cannot possibly be reconciled. A 
state assuring men protection for their individual rights, and 
one concerned chiefly in fulfilling that pledge, has never been 
heard of. The recognition of individual rights would so limit 
the functions of a state founded before individual rights were 
violated, that it would have been scarcely worth while for a 
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Romulus or a Theseus to bother about political machinery. 
The trouble is, modern legal sociologists will not define the 
terms they use. Nowhere in his interesting work does Duguit 
say what he means when he writes of individual rights. If he 
means the right to vote he ought to say so. But the right to 
vote is not necessarily a natural right: that which is inalienable 
and imprescriptible exists, as Duguit says, before and above the 
state. But what is it? What is a natural right? Books without 
number have been written on and about natural rights, and 
still the term is bandied about by jurists and sociologists, as if 
they and every schoolboy knew the specific meaning of the 
term. The proclamation of the Declaration of Rights merely 
states, it does not define. The right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness reads beautifully, but what does it mean? 
What is the nature of the right, and-why should men have a 
right? The Virginian Declaration says “that all men are by 
nature equally free and independent and have certain inherent 
rights of which, when they enter a state of society, they cannot 
by any compact deprive or divest their posterity; namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and 
possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety.” This reads as if the conveners determined to give all 
a fair start, but that could not have been their intention, be- 
cause there were men whose inherent rights were not recog- 
nized, and whose means of acquiring and possessing property 
were controlled by their owners. In 1790 the state of Virginia 
contained 200,000 Negroes. Moreover, many men held grants 
of land from British sovereigns and continued so to hold after 
Virginia became an independent state. Many states have 
sprung into existence which by no means assured great num- 
bers of men protection for their individual rights, and it does 
not help Duguit to quote the old sophistry that slaves are not 
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men, that they are in a state of nature, because the term natural 
rights is “inalienable and imprescriptible.” These are some of 
the difficulties to be met with in so many works published in 
recent years from the pens of well-known lawyers, sociologists, 
and philosophers. Very often the same difficulty is presented 
which caused writers of the last century to pour scorn and abuse 
in lieu of reason upon the irritating term. It was then always 
popping up in controversies about socialism, fabianism, and 
humanism until someone thought of a method of putting it 
away: “Just get rid of the idea altogether!” Then the only 
“rights” were those conferred by the state, but it was asked: 
“Ts not a man without rights a slavet” Whether the state is 
based on slavery as an expedient, or based on the natural rights 
of some exploiting freemen, is a matter of great importance 
and cannot be lightly set aside; for the time has come when, 
according to Duguit, “our political systems are disintegrating,” 
and the new is to be “built on entirely different conceptions.” 
Perhaps it would be as well if the builders of the new concep- 
tions took the trouble to find out what was basically wrong 
with the old before the crash comes. 

Turning from the lawyer’s notion of the genesis of the 
state to that of the sociologist set out in Franz Oppenheimer’s 
epitome of his larger works, called The State, the student finds 
an entirely different method of attack. Oppenheimer takes 
nothing for granted. Every position is to be investigated; no 
matter how hoary the error or saintly the blunder, it must be 
submitted to examination. “This treatise regards the state from 
the sociological standpoint only, not from the juristic—sociol- 
ogy, as I understand the word, being both a philosophy of his- 
tory and a theory of economics,” he says in the first. sentence. 
None of the conventional theories of the state explains its 
genesis, essence, and purpose, because none treats the state 
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from the sociological viewpoint. He completely annihilates 
the notion that “the differentiation into income-receiving 
classes and propertyless classes can only take place when all 
fertile lands have been occupied,” by showing that every fam- 
ily of five persons in the world might have eighteen and a half 
acres, and still leave two thirds of the planet unoccupied. From 
this he moves to the following conclusion: “Since I have shown 
that, even at the present time, all the ground is not occupied 
economically, this must mean that it has been pre-empted polit- 
ically. Since land could not have acquired ‘natural scarcity,’ 
the scarcity must have been legal. This means that the land has 
been pre-empted bya ruling class against its subject class and 
settlement prevented. Therefore, the state as a class state can 
have originated in no other way than through conquest and 
subjugation.” Now all states, no matter what convenient term 
of classification has been applied to each of which there is 
record of any kind, have had their origin in the removal of 
landmarks, boundary stones, etc. This may explain the deep 
desire of ancient jurists and philosophers to discover, before 
the state came into being, a’law anterior to and superior to all 
positive law, which would lead them back to what has been 
called natural law: an economic condition based on justice. The 
question of right, natural right, haunted the minds of the 
ancient world’s greatest philosophers, and since Augustine’s 
City of God all utopias down to More’s are efforts to substi- 
tute something better than the state, some system in which 
justice will prevail. 

Oppenheimer remarks that his idea is not altogether new, 
that “philosophers of history have at all times found this con- 
tradiction (the opposition of the political means to the eco- 
nomic means) and have tried to formulate it, but no one of the 
formulz has carried the promise to its complete logical end.” 
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He loses no time in coming to grips with the real problem and 
boldly proposes in the discussion “to call one’s own labour and 
the equivalent exchange of one’s own labour for the labour 
of others the ‘economic means’ for the satisfaction of needs, 
while the unregulated appropriation of the labour of others 
will be called the ‘political means.’ ” He lays bare the true 
meaning of the term “political economy,” which has not been 
clearly understood by modern philosophers. Somewhere 
Jevons deplores the substitution of the term political economy 
for economics. The purpose of the state is always the same. 
“At first,” says Oppenheimer, “its method is by exacting a 
ground rent so long as there exists no trade activity the prod- 
ucts of which can be appropriated. Its form in every case is that 
of dominion, whereby exploitation is regarded as ‘justice,’ 
maintained as a ‘constitution,’ insisted on strictly, and in case 
of need enforced with cruelty.” 

He writes of “a literal death of the peoples, caused by the 
capitalistic exploitation of slave labour,” and that “Rome suc- 
cumbed to the consumption of population caused by capitalistic 
slave exploitation.” 

The data collected by Oppenheimer is voluminous; the 
habitable globe has been tapped in all parts; and the use he 
makes of this material is as interesting as it is effective. When 
he has traced the development of the state through all its 
stages from the primitive to the feudal, he shows how the 
very purpose of the state, when it becomes constitutional, is - 
defeated by the growth of the city. “The industrial city is di- 
rectly opposed to the state,” he says, because, with other rea- 
sons for the antagonism, he believes the city offered the peasant 
complete liberty before land ownership and legal enclosure at 
first depopulated the country; later the city lured away the 
strongest of the remnant of labourers. He calls the ownership 
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of large estates “the first creation and the last stronghold of 
the political means.” But though the city offers the peasant 
“complete liberty,” Oppenheimer realizes there are constantly 
two labourers competing for one job, that the labour market 1s 
always overstocked, and this condition he attributes to the 
political means holding large estates. 

Not much fault can be found with the historical material 
from the primitive to the feudal development given in The 
State; generally it is sound. There are many details concerning 
the application of sociological data to economics which scarcely 
fit the conclusions reached. But on the whole, the thesis is well 
laid. It is when Oppenheimer reaches the constitutional state, 
and gives a sketch of the system to take the place of the state, 
that he stumbles into an economic morass. As a sociologist, in 
the first part, he is interesting; in the latter, as an economist, 
he is obscure. At the beginning’ of his work he had said that 
sociology was “both a philosophy of history and a theory of 
economics.” No explanation of a theory of economics is given. 
What theory of economics could support the following? 


Doubtless there is a growing tendency in economic develop- 
ment, whereby the ruin of vast landed estates will be accomplished. 
The system is their bleeding to death without hope of salvation, 
caused by the freedom of the former serfs—the necessary con- 
sequence of the development of the cities. As soon as the peasants 
had obtained the right of moving about without their landlord’s 
passport, there developed the chance of escape from the countries 
which formerly oppressed them. The system of emigration created 
the competition from oversea, together with the fall on the conti- 
nent of prices for farm products, and made necessary perpetually 
rising wages. By these two factors ground rent is reduced from two 
sides, and must gradually sink to the zero point, since, here too, no 
counter-force is to be recognized whereby the process might be 
diverted. Thus the system of. vast territorial estates falls apart. 
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When, however, it has disappeared, there can be no oversupply of 
“free labourers.” On the contrary, two masters will run after one 
labourer and must raise the price on themselves. There will be no 

“surplus value” for the capitalist class, because the labourer himself 
can form capital and himself become an employer. By this the last 
remaining vestige of the political means will have been destroyed, 
and economic means alone will exercise sway. ‘The content of such 
a society is the pure economics of the equivalent exchange of com- 
modities against commodities or of labour force against commodi- 
ties, and the political form of the society will be the “freeman’s 


citizenship.” 

In the first place, the ruin of vast landed estates was not 
accomplished after the freedom of the serfs and the develop- 
ment of the city. Generally in Western Europe and the United 
States, also, landed estates showed little diminution in area 
in the nineteenth century; exceptions were in case of bank- 
ruptcy with the attendant evils, but even so the rise of pluto- 
crats desiring estates and titles maintained the system at about 
the same area. Small farmers and small holders of land pur- 
chased for themselves made little difference. Since the emanci- 
pation of the serfs in the United States, private and company 
estates have grown enormously, The ruin of vast landed es- 
tates in several countries in Europe has been brought about by 
the crushirig burdens of taxation falling on the improvements 
in and on the land. To use Oppenheimer’s term, the “political 
means” has succeeded in destroying the class for whose bene- 
fit the state functioned chiefly. In the United States owners of 
land face the same fate. So. long as the “political means,” gov- 
ernment, was conducted by astute men who kept expenses low 
and opposed the growth of the bureaucracy, the “economic 
means” could be exploited with as little pain as the mainte- 
nance of the system permitted. But when the political means 
was submerged in ever-growing bureaucracies, both the ex- 
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ploiters and the exploited were crushed without the slightest 
sentimental compunction. If Oppenheimer means that ground 
rent (supposing ground rent is rent, not interest on capital, 
improvements) must gradually sink to zero for the owner, be- 
cause it is taken in taxes, no owner of land will quarrel with 
him. Still, it may be that rent has risen considerably since the 
freedom of serfs and the days of great emigration to the 
United States and Canada. Anyway, the land yields rent, un- 
less it is common or without a tenant, though more of it now 
is taken in taxes; that the owner of the land does not now en- 
joy so much rent, that more of it goes into the bureaucratic 
coffer, means a transference which will gradually make the 
bureaucracy the estate agent for its members. Many landlords 
are now at the point where they must decide to keep land and 
be content with a bailiff’s salary, or let the government take it 
in lieu of taxes. The system of vast tertitorial estates falls 
apart, but the oversupply of free labourers shows little falling 
off. Not yet is the millennium of two jobs for one man. Pre- 
sumably Oppenheimer’s free labourers will till the land and 
own it when rent disappears, and the vast landed estates are 
ruined, for he says: “The labourer himself can form capital 
and himself become an employer.” How he can “form” capi- 
tal, even if such a rosy dream came true as two jobs for one 
man, is not clear. Under the present system of taxation of 
wealth, the penalization of effort, what will the bureaucracy 
leave him as a nest-egg? Capital does not “form” itself. But 
suppose it will magically “form” itself when there is no longer 
a capitalist class; who will be the employees when the free 
labourers are capitalists? And who will be the capitalists who 
will run after one labourer, when the capitalist class goes 
down in the wreck of vast landed estates? This floundering in 
the Marxian morass 1s not quite the thing for a man of Oppen- 
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heimer’s reputation. More is expected of a Privat-Dozent of 
Political Sciences in the University of Berlin. Such blundering 
takes much away from the greatness of his historical survey of 
the development of the state. 

But the colossal error in his economics lies in his misunder- 
standing of the nature of rent. To him rent seems to be merely 
an agricultural matter. He makes no distinction between farm 
and land, between garden and land; all is lumped together in 
one parcel covered by the undefined term “ground rent.” 
What a castle is built on, and where the materials are drawn 
from, and by whom, he does not say. Presumably the complete 
liberty the city offers the peasant is the liberty of learning that 
the city is built on land. The great landed estates of cities con- 
cern him not at all. Moreover, he ignores the rent of mines, 
quarries, ore fields, oil fields, etc. 

The book appeared in Germany'in 1908. No doubt some 
thinkers will urge it is not fair to criticize works of this nature 
published before the war. It has been said the war upset num- 
bers of theories: economic, commercial, military, naval, and 
social. It did. But the peace has upset more theories than the 
war did. It upset the theory that man would learn how to cor- 
rect some of the old errors; it upset the theory that good 
would come out of the war. Perhaps the peace has not had 
time enough to reveal the good, but up to this year neither 
have the errors been corrected, nor has the good appeared. 
Complaint is made that men of the same political notions as 
were held by the war-makers—in some countries the same men 
—now administer the peace treaties, and that the voters send 
them to legislatures and parliaments, And all Christendom, 
not merely one imperial state like Rome, lies prone, done to 
death by the political means. Sanguine thinkers, such as Op- 
penheimer, believed before the war there was a chance, just 
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one, to change conditions and lift the burden off the economic 
means; the widening of the franchise meant more power for 
thé masses. Now it is obvious to numbers of editors and publi- 
cists that there is something wrong with both the political 
means and the economic means as instruments for bettering 
conditions. One says it is clear that the people do not yet know 
how to use the vote. A Dean of Harvard admits: “Capitalism 
is on trial, and on the issue of this trial.may depend the whole 
future of Western civilization.” What should have been obvi- 
ous to these critics before the war 1s now the gossip of every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry with a vote, the makers of present-day 
legislatures, “Perhaps the vote is not enough,” the editor of a 
great daily suggests. The inference is, the electors do not 
know how to use it. He makes no suggestion as to the way it 
should be used. And while editors and publicists are searching 
everywhere for a solution, the voters give not the slightest 
sign of desiring to know how the vote should be used, or, in- 
deed, of how to frame a petition calling for reform. It is quite 
possible that large numbers of voters have lost faith in the 
vote, that they have learned at last that it really does not mat- 
ter much which party is elected, for the political means is sure 
to triumph, and “the same old bureaucracy will sit tight no 
matter what happens.” 

Every movement so far in the direction of change has been 
made by business men and their commercial organizations. 
The committees protesting against wasteful expenditure and 
excessive taxation do not include a single trade union repre- 
sentative. Yet the President of a great American railroad, ad- 
dressing a meeting of business men, said: “Due to unemploy- 
ment and wage reduction the income of wage earners in private 
business dropped more than 49 per cent between 1929 and 
1931. Salaries dropped 44 per cent, yet in the same period 
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wages and salaries of government employees increased by 
14.37 per cent.” The strike against taxes, as a movement, does 
not yet seem to interest the rank and file of employees. And 
yet the weekly and monthly magazines regularly now con- 
tain articles on revolution. There is no parallel for this crisis. 
No one talks about rights now. No great economic or political 
principle seems to be at stake, at least no mention of one ap- 
pears in the political literature of the day. Probably this is the 
calm before the storm. A financial authority, the head of a 
great bank, says the depression will last another thirty months. 
There is time yet for the question of right, natural and individ- 
ual, to appear on the scene. 


Chapter XI] 


HERE has never been a time of serious economic and 
political ferment when the question of rights has not 
engaged much of the attention of the factions. Nearly all the 
great controversies of England, France, and the United States 
raged about the question; now little or nothing is heard about 
it. The reason for this may be the extension of the franchise; 
manhood suffrage, perhaps, is the modern conception of all 
the rights man is entitled to. Whether this condition means 
man is satisfied with the ballot or that he is disillusioned, since 
he has exercised in it several elections without betterment, is 
not clear. Anyway, he does not.seem conscious of there being 
other rights he might have. If he were conscious, as his for- 
bears were, that the power of the vote was not in itself, as a 
maker or unmaker of government, the end of political right, 
but the instrument to be used in the fight for economic right, 
he might, with knowledge, move mountains of political ob- 
struction. The apathy of the voting masses in the United 
States is now attributed by some observers, “to the great blow 
to the liberal forces caused by President Wilson,” who solic- 
ited votes at his second election, because “he kept the country 
out of the war,” and “a few months after his election entered 
the fray with all the forces at his command.” It is urged that 
this notion has taken a long time, ten or twelve years, to get 
itself deeply embedded in the mind of the rank and file, but 
now it is there to stay. If there be any substantial evidence for 
this explanation of the apathetic attitude of voters, it must 
be revealed only to “liberal” observers. There may be a no- 
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tion abroad that the electors have been defrauded in some way, 
but there is no medium of finding out what fraud they imagine 
has been practised. Save for the committees of business men 
there is no movement, no propaganda of the masses voicing 
their grievances. In Europe there are political and fiscal move- 
ments, but nothing is heard of the old basic economic contro- 
versies; the question of rights is as still as the grave. Have 
fifty years of political socialism and “liberal” paternalism been 
the cause of wiping out of the mind of the masses every. trace 
of the subject of rights, natural rights? Is it merely coinci- 
dence that with the extension of the franchise and the growth 
of paternalistic and meddlesome departments of bureaucracies 
there is to: be noticed a complete disappearance of those funda- 
mental questions which burned so fiercely a generation ago! 
Now the old question of natural rights may be revived in a 
few years in such a manner that all the thorny problems of the 
state and the church may be drawn into the arena of economic 
strife. Why this period should escape the old recurrence no 
one pretends to say. It is unthinkable that men of Western 
civilization will sink without protest into a system not unlike 
slavery. For let there be no mistake: an exercise in simple 
arithmetic will make it clear that, to meet the cost of govern- 
ment and debt, producers must be prepared to exist on bare 
necessaries. Already the cry “slave for the bureaucracy” is 
heard, faintly, but it comes from only the large income class. 
To meet the cost of government, sustain credit, and maintain 
the currency, one thing, among many others of importance, 
must happen: wage must fall to meet the standard of the most 
skilful competitor. Every tariff trick to keep up “the standard 
of living of the working classes” has been tried without avail. 
It needs no Cobden to teach the people of the United States 
how evilly tariffs affect industry. There is not a single fiscal 
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dodge in the province of taxing wealth that has not been tried. 
The “capacity to pay” system is pretty nearly at the end of 
its tether. The stage is reached when scrutiny becomes per- 
secution, when armies of investigators examine the affairs of 
producers and employers with scant courtesy. The methods of 
collection in severity have become Roman; soon they will out- 
Herod Herod’s. The political state must do so if it is to be 
maintained. That is the consequence of the system; it always 
was the consequence, and always will be. 

Therefore, it is only a matter of time. Slight relief now and 
then, when spasmodic trade revivals occur, will only prolong 
the agony. Budgets must be balanced, but budgets may be bal- 
anced and debt increased. It is not necessary to go into all the 
intricacies of the utterly vicious system. Those who are not 
familiar with “the thimblerigging business” will learn through 
bitter necessity later on. So the question of natural rights will 
arise again when the burden becomes too great to be borne, 
and the peoples generally demand a change. But what change 
can be made consonant with the maintenance of the system? 
It will be this question of change, and the enormous difficulties 
confronting change, which will force consideration of natural. 
rights to the front again. Less brought the question up before 
many peoples in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when it was gravely considered by philosophers only to be 
ditched by politicians. 

Looking back over the past three quarters of a century the 
, student finds sufficient evidence to convince him that trade de- 
pressions never taught statesmen any lesson of enduring value. 
The lesson of the crisis was forgotten almost as soon as it 
passed and trade recovery set in. Comparing one trade depres- 
sion with another, the same features are noticed in each one; 
varying slightly in degrees, all show an extraordinary likeness 
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in fundamental causes. Forget the label names of the error 
statesmen attempted to rectify, and think only of its nature, 
and soon the real cause of the depression is plain. For Corn 
Laws and all the other jugglery of label names manipulated 
by politicians, read: unequal distribution of wealth; then the 
cause of a crisis is not so difficult to get at, and it will be seen 
readily, when comparisons of depressions are made, that no 
matter how the complexities of one differ from another, the 
same fundamental error underlies them all. 

That statesmen should be proof against the authority of 
experience is not surprising. They are, even the best of them, 
politicians first, and cannot be honest with themselves. Hence 
the reason for the political use of the term compromise—a 
mere conscience shield. Not only statesmen blunder in thinking 
the abolition of this or that superficial grievance removes the 
cause of depression; others, who are not shackled as statesmen 
are, suffer from the same delusion. Take H. D. Traill. In his 
introduction to Carlyle’s Past and Present, he says: “We have 
to do with a political pessimist who mistook a passing phase of 
trouble in the history of a nation for a crisis, probably a fateful 
crisis in its fortunes.” Thirty-five years ago, when these words 
were written, numbers of thinkers in many parts of the world 
thought as Trail] did. And what did the “political pessimist,” 
Carlyle, see when he wrote of the crisis of the forties? He 
begins his book with the following description of that depres- 
sion: 


England is full of wealth of multifarious produce, supply for 
human want of every kind; yet England is dying of inanition. 
With unabated bounty the land of England blooms and grows; 
waving with yellow harvests thick-studded with workshops, indus- 
trial implements, with fifteen millions of workers, understood to be 
the strongest, the cunningest, and the willingest our Earth ever 
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had; these men are here; the work they have done, the fruit 
they have realized is here, abundant, exuberant on every hand of us: 
and behold, some baneful fiat, as of Enchantment, has gone forth, 
saying: “Touch it not, ye workers, ye master-workers, ye master- 
idlers; none of you can touch it, no man of you shall be the better 
for it; this is enchanted fruit!’ On the poor workers such fiat falls. 
first in its rudest shape; but on the rich master-workers, too, it 
falls; neither can the rich master-idlers, nor any richest or highest 
man escape, but all are like to be brought low with it and made 
poor enough, in the money sense, or in a far fataler one. Of these 
successful skilful workers some two millions, it is now counted, sit 
in Workhouses, Poor-Law prisons, or have outdoor relief flung 
over the wall to them—the workhouse Bastille being filled to 
bursting, and the strong Poor-Law broken asunder by a stronger. 
‘They sit there, these many months now; their hope of deliverance 
as yet small. . . . Tall, robust figures, young mostly or of middle 
age, of honest countenance, many of them thoughtful and even 
intelligent-looking men. They sit there, nearby one another; but in 
a kind of torpor, especially in a silence, which was very striking. 
In silence: for, alas, what word was to be said? An Earth, all 
lying round, crying, “Come and till me, come and reap me;”— 
yet we sit here enchanted! 


The official report for 1842 of The Return of Paupers for 
England and Wales, was 1,429,089. About fifty years after- 
wards Traill thought Carlyle’s “boding prophecies” referred 
to “a passing phase of trouble.” What is the world condition 
ninety years after Carlyle’s description of England? “The 
passing phase of trouble” is still with us, but now in more 
appravated form. But what of the intermediate crises Traill 
forgot to mention? For these a glance at Viscount Goschen’s 
essays is sufficient; therein is to be found a summary of the 
commercial and financial depressions of the sixties. He says: 


‘I'wenty months have elapsed since the great breakdown of 
1866, and the tone of commerce is scarcely improved. Whatever 
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the scale of operations may be, men still talk and reason as if the 
crisis continued to this day. No statistics, no arguments, no imports 
of gold, no tempting rates of interest for borrowers have the slight- 
est effect. The bullion returns, usually faithful barometers of 
financial weather, have pointed all the year to “set fair,” but trade 
has enjoyed no respite from “much rain.” A heavy cloud has 
covered all departments of finance and industry with gloom. Prices 
have remained low, for almost every kind of goods, as well as every 
kind of stocks and shares; and the eagerness of sellers only served 
to increase the timidity of buyers. The seller’s necessity was no 
man’s opportunity. Gigantic failures occurred with money at two 
per cent; no less than when it stood at ten per cent. Railway enter- 
prises never languished so much . . . ‘to all intents and purposes 
the year 1867 has been one long financial, commercial, industrial, 
and railway crisis. 


The depression was universal, in some circles the trouble and 
misery were extreme, and incomes of countless families were 
seriously curtailed. All the features of the present crisis are to 
be seen in the debacle of 1867: gold hoarding, no confidence, 
break-down of credit, international jealousy and animosity, in- 
ept and stupid politicians, and the Earth still crying to the 
hungry hordes of the unemployed: “Come and till me!” Here 
is a statement that fits the present condition; it might have 
been written yesterday: “Merchants are at present like beaten 
troops. They have lost confidence in their star. Their reverses 
have been so serious, so continuous, that they despair of suc- 
cess, and we believe it difficult to exaggerate the half-hearted- 
ness and gloomy feeling with which trade is now carried on. 
. . . We need hardly say that continental politics largely con- 
tribute to prevent the slightest favourable reaction.” Then, in 
1876, Goschen wrote: “Silver has fallen 20 per cent. Anglo- 
Indians are aghast. The financial world is in tribulation. Polit- 
ical economists are. at their wits’ end.” In 1885 he said: “I call 
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attention in the first instance to the fact that in the present 
depression we find some features which have seldom ‘been 
seen before during a similar state of things. We find the con- 
trast between cheap capital on the one hand and the contrast 
between low prices for the raw material, yet with little advan- 
tage apparently derived therefrom by commerce and manu- 
facture generally.” The depression of 1885 was also universal. 
Three great world-wide depressions in twenty years, three. at 
least after Carlyle wrote Past and Present, and three to sup- 
port the “boding prophecies” which Traill imagined were fal- 
sified by subsequent events. It is inconcetvable how Goschen, a 
director of the Bank of England, a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, could support a system which in times of depression re- 
vealed to him the same symptoms of a disease which could not 
be cured by palliatives. How many depressions are necessary 
before statesmen and financiers learm the great fact which 
looms large today, that each depression shows increasing cost 
of government and at the same time shows the taxable area 
steadily diminishing? How long will the “national effort” 
dodge last? When will the people be told the truth, that the 
national effort—the great emergency—must become a habit and 
that balancing the budget really means spreading the fiscal net 
wider to catch small fry? The utterly preposterous notion of a 
very rich class of unlimited income is about played out. An 
estate worth in paper values over ten millions of dollars 
just before the crash has disappeared, and the heirs now 
owe the government about one million and a half dollars. 
There are numbers of cases of smaller estates which show simi- 
lar losses. This means that death duties, one of the great 
sources of revenue of governments, is iz extremis, and that the 
sources of supply are pretty nearly pumped dry. But there are 
financiers who know all the facts and what the facts mean, yet 
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they hesitate; party loyalty, national pride, and fear of the 
consequences of the truth being known paralyse every better 
impulse. They wait, hoping some miracle, they know not what, 
will bring relief, while one scheme of amelioration topples 
after another. Meanwhile, the depression deepens, grows 
heavier, grinding rich and poor to powder. A great achieve- 
ment! The madness of 1914 was the beginning of the end, 
and so that there would be no doubt about it, the madness of 
Versailles made sure of it. To help to kill off a generation was 
a national necessity for the Powers, to ruin and starve the sur- 
vivors was necessary to save Europe. But the end of the 
terrible farce is not yet. If statesmen learn nothing and finan- 
ciers hesitate to speak out, there is the man-in-the-street who is 
learning his lesson, learning every day now of his responsibil- 
ity, that he must take his share. He begins to realize that he is 
the mainstay of the state, that the makes the governments 
which use him to gain dominicn. When his studies of self- 
examination are done, and he is ready for matriculation, what 
will governments do? None of the old methods will serve. 
There may be slight disturbances, but in the main men have 
learned better and surer ways than violence. The economic 
committees are increasing every day in the United States. Tax 
strikes are multiplying now; such ideas are ripe for all the 
world. When they start to spread, nothing government can do 
will stop their force. Already the press, financiers, merchants, 
and tradesmen, irrespective of party, are uniting, and the work 
of education is carried on by men suddenly enlightened. Gov- 
ernment has raised a menace in a quarter never heard of, in the 
one it has always relied on for support in times of stress. Sup- 
pose the economic committees learn that seventy-five per cent 
of government can be dispensed with, that the committees can 
control expenditure and limit supply, what then? So much 
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government without cost—the committees are unpaid—will bea 
powerful argument against centralized bureaucracy.. There is no 
good reason against the probability of every ward in a city and 
every village in the country setting up an unpaid committee. It 
may be possible to teach local men that they are well qualified 
to look after their own affairs, and that to do so will mean less 
taxes and more savings. Once they realize that the economic 
committee is good business from every progressive viewpoint, 
all the old trumperies of political nationalism will go by the 
board. The axiom, “mind your own business,” may become, 
“mind ald your own business.” This is the only way of learning 
how much political government is necessary, and what 1s really 
worth paying for. Still, if the committees should succeed in 
only controlling expenditure and limiting supply, there will 
be the crucial problem of unemployment and poverty which 
is beyond the purview of their present objective. 

-The machine will continue with its purpose to employ less 
and less, Add this factor to that of all people learning the 
necessary lesson of thrift, demanding not only fewer luxuries 
of all kinds, but reducing expenditure on necessaries to a mini- 
mum, and the problem of unemployment assumes enormous 
proportions. Can economic committees tackle this vast busi- 
ness? Government can so far only give charity; it offers no 
solution at all. The question is, how can the unemployed be 
set to work without charity? There is only one certain way. No 
one can work without using land. No matter what the job may 
be, all a man’s food, fuel, clothing, and shelter must be pro- 
duced by labour from land. Whether he be an aviator or a sub- 
marine engineer, a lighthouse keeper or a desert Arab, all his 
sustenance comes from land used by labour. If there are no 
jobs in urban shops, factories, offices, etc., then land offers the 
only alternative. But free land is scarce, “although two thirds 
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of the habitable world are unoccupied. Land is scarce, because 
it has been pre-empted, and the owners can afford to withhold 
it from use, little tax falling upon it. The great burden of tax- 
ation falls upon the use it is put to—the improvements: houses, 
farms, factories, shops, etc. The system of taxation in vogue 
taxes effort, penalizes industry, discourages thrift, and places a 
premium on dishonesty. So if men are to be employed and 
given a chance to work out their own economic and spiritual 
salvation, land must somehow be forced into the market and 
made available. The only way this can be done effectively is to 
‘untax industry and tax the value of land. Relieve the burdens 
which cripple effort and thrift; encourage men to improve 
without fear of penalty, and break the monopoly of land-hold- 
ing. Already some preparatory work towards this end is in way 
of far-reaching influence. Florida is considering the question 
of offering homes free of taxes. New: York has had the experi- 
ence of building for leasing without tax. Pittsburgh has a sys- 
tem of Nee ee taxes from improvements to land value. 
Many experiments in a small way are in process in differeat 
parts of the world, but prejudice, ignorance, and apathy pre- 
vent much progress being made. Still, government will do 
more in the next year or two to force on public attention the 
necessity of adopting the change, than all the land value propa- 
gandists have done since the outbreak of the war. An end to 
public and private charity will come; the business of feeding 
the poor and fattening parasites, while taxation is increased on 
diminishing incomes, 1s courting disaster of a kind that may 
quickly engulf the Western world in untold misery. Land 
must be found for the millions of unemployed. Buying it un- 
der government schemes of land purchase cannot be consid- 
ered for a moment; no one will listen to schemes that will add 
another million to the debt. Bankers are snowed under with 
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paper. Therefore, land value must fall lower than it 1s today, 
and owners must be forced through taxation either to put land’ 
to better use or to let it go. It is no argument against this to 
say that there are tens of thousands of idle acres around every 
city whose owners would gladly get rid of them at any price. 
There is no inducement now to improve a bulding lot. What 
owner would build a house now in face of the terrible penalty 
on it imposed by the taxing authorities? An owner of seventy 
acres wished to give employment by building houses, but, 
when he was reminded what occupiers would have to pay, he 
was obliged to abandon the scheme. This is happening in 
greater and less degree all over the world where taxes fall 
upon improved values. Building is at a standstill now, because 
the vast majority of cities and towns are in debt and threatened 
with higher taxes. on improvements. Only through an eco- 
nomic adjustment of this nature can a demand for labour be 
fostered. But no tinkering with the question will avail. Any 
deviation from the straight line of fundamental economics will 
only make things worse by losing valuable time. And it must 
be done. It cannot be put off any longer. How can this civi- 
lization expect to escape the eternal law of justice? What virtue 
has this one which should single it out for exceptional treat- 
ment? Invention? When was there more wide-spread poverty 
and despair? Already numbers of fine-minded workers on fe- 
lief committees declare they doubt their capacity to face the 
awful blight and degradation which next winter will bring to 
the cities. But there are an hundred and one complications to 
be considered, such as contracts, leases, mortgages of various 
kinds, and so on. True, but this is the end of the long period 
of having it both ways. The mere hundred and one complica- 
tions of the’land system are faced with a thousand and one 
complications of bureaucracy and unemployment. Well-to-do 
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owners of land know now a lot more about confiscation than 
they ever thought they would know. Many have been reduced 
to comparative poverty. Great estates ruined Italy. Now the 
bureaucracy brings the owners of great estates to ruin without 
benefiting a soul outside a government department. 

What possible chance is there of reconstruction under this 
system of taxing wealth? There is not a journal of importance 
published in the countries of the four great Western powers 
that does not reveal the desperate conditions which face gov- 
ernments. One says, its government does not know which way 
to turn to find money to balance its budget. Another says, so 
far as present sources of supply are concerned, the future is 
black. And so, week after week, the journals reveal the utter 
helplessness of the taxing authorities. It is one of the penalties 
of wanton waste, whether indulged by an individual, a busi- 
ness, or a bureaucracy, that when the hour of realization comes, 
every avenue of escape is closed. 

Every opportunity since the war to avoid this situation has 
been ignored. Expért after expert has uttered warnings with- 
out avail. Government has employed experts to advise, and 
has shown repeatedly that expert advice was just what it did 
not desire. Numbers of instances can be given of this form of 
insanity. One stated that nothing less than a fifty per cent re- 
duction in all salaries of government servants would have 
saved the situation twelve months ago, and this only if the ex- 
penditures of all departments suffered no increase whatever. 
That this would have been no hardship so far as America is 
concerned, is clear. The dollar of 1928 is now worth $1.57. It 
is shown by statisticians that the salaries of the heads of bu- 
reaux at Washington, taking into consideration the rise in 
purchasing power, have since 1920 risen from $5000 a year 
to’ $12,630 a year. No matter what producers suffer from 
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loss of income, from the depression, and from tax, many gov- 
ernment servants remain in clover. Surely, only a living wage 
is enough for regular government servants, since they are as- 
sured constant employment and a pension. They take none of 
the risks of employees in industry. The business of the leech 
is to take hold and suck until it is full and must relax, but a 
bureaucrat has never known what it is to be full. A day may 
come when land value is taken for the use of the community. 
But not until that happy state is reached will producers know 
what it is to have government servants work for the general 
good and cease to be a burden. 

As land value is created by the community, it should be 
sufhcient for the needs of a rational system of government, 
and the value should be taken, whether it is sufficient for pres- 
ent purposes or not. Unfortunately, it will be taken as an ad- 
ditional source of revenue, if it be taken at all; not as it should 
be taken, in lieu of other forms of taxation. Government, be- 
cause of its enormous costs, is forced to tax wherever it can 
collect. It is too much to hope that it will take land values and 
remit all taxes that fall upon improved values, such as farms, 
houses of all descriptions, shops, and factories. Such a thing 
as encouraging people to build without fear of penalty will 
not enter the minds of legislators, who have gone steadily to 
work to reduce their sources of supply. Still, land value must 
be taken, because it belongs to the community and is created 
by the community. It must be taken, because it is just to take it. 
There are certain things that cannot be taken by the individual 
with impunity. That should be obvious to any student of his- 
tory. By taking land value for the use of the community, an 
attempt will be made to restore the landmarks, and restoration 
is as essential today as it was in the time of Ezra. 

It may be too late for this civilization to do what is just. But 
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in the past, the true prophets never gave up hope. All the way 
from Moses to Jesus hope was held out, even when every ave- 
nue of escape from desperate conditions seemed closed. It may 
occur to the spiritual leaders of this day that an attempt might 
be made to fulfil the function of their great office and show the 
true way to utterly demoralized legislators. 


Chapter XII 


JORKS devoted to natural rights are scarce. None of 
any importance has been published for over a genera- 
tion. Sometimes a passing reference is found in sociological 
works to the history of the subject, but it is usually mentioned 
only to be dropped like a hot potato. It was Henry Macleod, 
the Scottish etonomist, educated at Eton, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and Trinity, Cambridge, who, in his Elements of Politi- 
cal Economy, gave the clearest rendering of the physiocratic 
theory of natural rights. The quotation which follows is a long 
one, but its importance is sufficient excuse for its length: 


The Creator has placed man upon the earth with the evident 
intention that the race should prosper, and there are certain physical 
and moral laws which conduce in the highest degree to ensure his 
preservation, increase, well-being, and improvement. ‘The correla- 
tion between these physical and moral laws is so close that, if either 
be misunderstood, through ignorance or passion, the others are also. 
Physical nature, or matter, bears to mankind very much the rela- 
tion which the body does to the soul. Hence the perpetual and neces- 
sary relation of physical and moral good and evil on each other. 

Natural justice is the conformity of human laws and actions 
to natural order, and this collection of physical and moral laws 
existed before any positive institutions among men. And while 
their observance produces the highest degree of prosperity and well- 
being among men, the non-observance or transgression of them is 
the cause of the extensive physical evils which afflict mankind. 

If such a natural law exists, our intelligence is capable of under- 
standing it; for, if not, it would be useless and the sagacity of the 
Creator would be at fault. As, therefore, the laws are instituted by 


the Supreme Being, all men and all stages ought to be governed 
I51 
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by them. They are immutable and irrefragable, and the best pos- 
sible laws; therefore necessarily the base of the most perfect govern- 
ment, and the fundamental rule of all positive laws, which are only 
for the purpose of upholding natural order, evidently the most 
advantageous for the human race. 

The evident object of the Creator being the preservation, the 
increase, the well-being, and the improvement of the race, man 
necessarily received from his origin not only intelligence but in- 
stincts conformable to that end. Everyone feels himself endowed 
with triple instincts of well-being, sociability, and justice. He 
understands that the isolation of the brute is not suitable to his 
double nature and that his physical and moral wants urge him to 
live in the society of his equals in a state of peace, good-will, and 
concord. 

He also recognizes that other men, having the same wants as 
himself, cannot have less rights than himself, and therefore he 1s 
bound to respect this right, so that other men may observe a similar 
obligation towards him. 


What pretends to be a thorough exposition and analysis of 
the question was published in 1894. It is called Natural Rights, 
and it was written by the late David G. Ritchie, professor of 
logic and metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. Quite 
candidly he says: “The reader may complain that after all 
these tedious and intricate discussions on matters that concern 
political practice, I give no practical help; I do not tell him 
‘what to do.’ In answer I might say, in the first place, that my 
object has not been to preach, to exhort, to arouse to enthusias- 
tic action; there are plenty of people eigee in doing that 
more or less effectively, more or less wisely. However I may 
have failed of my object, my object has been scientific, to ex- 
pose confusions, to set people thinking who can be induced to 
think.” It is true, he givés no practical help, for he discusses 
every phase of the subject but the basic one, and the chief rea- 
son for this lack of constructive aid lies in his method of ap- 
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proaching through “political practice.” He says: “An adequate 
theory of rights and an adequate theory of the state must rest 
upon a philosophy of history; and a steady progress in political 
and social reform cannot be made unless there is a willingness 
to learn the lessons of experience. . . .” Here it is plain that 
he considers rights and the political state inseparably bound, 
and that progress depends on political action. What lessons of 
experience one should learn so that steady progress may be 
made are not mentioned. Will the lessons of Babylon, Greece, 
or Rome serve? Ritchie does not see that every political ma- 
chine of the past failed to save the state; as it grew in size 
and complexity, it became top-heavy and could not be sup- 
ported by the impoverished and rebellious people. Rome 
learned nothing from the lesson of Greece; Greece learned 
nothing from that supplied by Babylon. Politicians of the 
autumns of all civilizations become more Bourbon than the 
Bourbons. That strange hope, always unfounded, that one 
civilization will escape the consequences of economic evil prac- 
tised by its predecessor, always blurs the vision of the well- 
intentioned investigator. Ritchie hopes but cannot hide his fears. 
Socialism, anarchism, and other-threatening systems, no matter 
how vaguely described, haunt his mind, and make him fly 
those ills he knows not of; make him prefer slow, patient re- 
form of the political system in which he has lost confidence. 
He admits, “it is possible to believe that political and social 
development is proceeding in a certain direction, if violent 
revolution is to be averted; and yet to feel very uncertain as 
to the precise form which society 1s likely to assume in fifty 
years time, or in the remote future, and to be rather sceptical 
about the value of certain remedies which are commonly ad- 
vocated as if they were panaceas.” He agrees that social 
problems stare everyone in the face, and “socialistic instead of 
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individualistic solutions are now the more frequently pro- 
posed.” That was written when it was admitted by all careful 
observers that there were millions of people in Great Britain 
existing on the poverty line. But no solution, individualistic or 
socialistic, that was advocated was ever seriously considered by 
Parliament. Solutions were dangerous, “leaps in the dark,” and 
every tinkering reform was preferable. In four years the nation 
leapt into the Boer War and added hundreds of millions to the 
national debt. One reason he gives why progress must be 
gradual: “no one nation can solve social problems apart from 
other nations.” Never was a greater absurdity put forward, 

and if he realized all that is implied in his reason, he must have 
written his book not to expose errors in the theory of natural 
rights but to indulge a strange inclination to lay bare the pes- 
simism in his soul. 

But what qualifications were his to write a criticism of the 
theory of natural rights? He was a renowned logician and a 
respected metaphysician. He had written a work on Darwin 
and Elegel. Scholastically he was as well qualified for the job 
as anyone in Great Britain, if he had had a glimmering of 
economic fundamentals. His notion of a philosophy of history, 
whatever that may be, led him into a morass of trouble from 
the first. He begins with an analysis of the superficial aspects 
of natural rights—political rights, as they were announced in 
American and French declarations of the eighteenth century. 
This seems to be a strange beginning to make—putting the 
cart before the horse. It may be the old historical method of 
going to work; if it is, it must have an advantage not dis- 
cernible in the first chapter. Now history as a form should in- 
clude all the elements of the structure of political institutions, 
so that their character may be determined, and so that their 
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purpose may be understood. A philosophy of history which 
begins only with the state cannot be a complete philosophy. 
It is necessary to know how and why the’ state came into 
being, and the search for this knowledge should be the essential 
in the work of the historian. The old notion of a group of al- 
truists inaugurating a state for the protection of individual 
rights will no longer serve as a premise. The physiognomic of 
each civilization is there from its birth, stamped, as it were, in- 
delibly on its features, and every state will function and de- 
velop in accordance with the conditions that give it birth. The 
policies of the state are governed not by rulers so much as they 
are governed by the circumstances which made them possible, 
and the circumstances are always the fateful Norns which 
shape the destiny of the state. Therefore, a knowledge of 
economic fundamentals is necessary if the development and 
the decline of the state are to be understood aright. Histort- 
ans can no longer dispense with primitive or natural conditions 
and characteristics; the day is gone when their academic rules, 
made to fit their deficiencies, decided the nature and the limit 
of the inquiry. Motive, too, can no longer be relegated to 
limbo as an improper question affronting polite society. As a 
specimen of confusion the following is hard to beat: 


The real significance of the theory of natural rights is, however, 
entirely independent of any historical, or quasi-historical setting that 
may be given to it. The real significance of the theory is not to be 
determined by references to remote ages, or to rude peoples; as 
with all political theories, and as with all philosophical theories which 
are a genuine expression of the thought and feeling of the period 
in-which they prevail, its meaning is only understood aright if we 
consider it in relation to the circumstances of the very time in which 
jt was maintained. The real significance of the appeal to nature is, 
in the first place, the egative element in the appeal; it is an.appeal 
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against authorities that had lost their sacredness, against institutions 
that had outlived their usefulness; against artificiality in art, in 
literature, In manners, in dress—against wigs and hair-powder. 


The reverse of nearly all this is true. The theory is to be de- 
termined by references to remote ages; it is not a political 
theory, there is no negative element in the appeal to the theory 
of natural rights; and the significance of the theory is not 
affected by time and space; indeed, as it was in the beginning, 
world without end, so long as man inhabits the planet, natural 
rights will be his for the askirig. So far he has not asked for 
natural rights, because he has not taken the trouble to find out 
just what they are. Had he known the real significance of the 
theory, he would not have accepted mere political rights in 
lieu of natural rights. It is quite true that a few men knew the 
difference when the declarations of the eighteenth century 
were made, but so strong Were the political reasons for change 
that they, some reluctantly, sold rights for privileges. If 
Ritchie had read Thomas Paine with greater care, he would 
have learned that Paine himself differentiated between natural 
rights and civil rights. In his controversy with Burke, Paine 
says: “Natural rights are those which appertain to man 1n right 
of his existence . . . every civil right grows out of a natural 
right. . . .” Paine is always clear about the difference, but it 1s 
not easy for students reared on modern political history to 
follow him; one reason for this being the nature of the con- 
flicts in France and America in which he took a leading role. 
They were first and last political conflicts waged by politicians. 
That Paine was conscious of this is clearly shown in his essay 
called A grarian Justice: “It is a position not to be controverted 
that the earth in its natural, uncultivated state was, and ever 
would have continued to be, the common property of the hu- 
man race.” Here he refers to those rights “which appertain to 
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man in right of his existence.” Furthermore, he distinguishes 
land value from improved value; the idea of landed property 
arose from the impossibility of separating the improvement 
made by cultivation from the earth itself, “but it is neverthe- 
less true, that it is the value of the improvement only, and not 
the earth itself, that is individual property.” It is strange how 
Ritchie can quote Paine, not unsympathetically, and yet seem 
to avoid the passages which show how well he understood that 
vast difference between natural rights and civil or political 
rights. The confusion in which Ritchie flounders all through 
his book is attributable to mixing up two quite different rights. 
In criticizing Ulpian’s view that “the law of nature applies not 
only to men but to all animals,” Ritchie, repeating Ulpian’s 
statement, “by the law of nature all men at the first were born 
free,” says: “The appeal to the common usage of all animals 
would hardly serve Ulpian here, had he known of the slave- 
holding communities of ants. In using these words, he probably 
only meant that apart from definite human institutions the 
status of slave did not exist. It might be added, neither did 
that of the free citizen—the free man in the full sense of the 
term.” What the addition has to do with Ulpian’s statement is 
not clear. If the status of the slave did not exist, apart from 
definite human institutions—notwithstanding the slave-holding 
communities of ants—then the man who made the first slave 
could not have been a slave—and must have been a free man. 
Not a free citizen, of course not, for time elapsed before the 
makers of slaves reached the stage of political distinction when 
robber hordes began to use the terms state and citizen. “The 
free man in the full sense of the term,” therefore, means the 
free man in the political sense of the term, and denotes a 
period when the state was fully developed. But is the citizen a 
free man in the full sense of the term? It should have been 
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obvious to Ritchie at the time he was writing that millions of 
citizens in Great Britain were conscious that they were not free 
in the full sense of the term. The man with a vote is not free 
because the state permits him to call himself a citizen. Of 
course, it might be urged that no one in the modern state is 
free, but, leaving restrictive laws pertaining to the superficial 
affairs of fife aside, only few men enjoy economic freedom; the 
millions do not. When two entirely different conditions are 
juxtaposed, as in the statement quoted above, the student 
cannot help but think the philosopher is a little mixed and 
does not know he is. As an example of the economic and moral 
confusion to which Ritchie’s: method of reasoning leads, sup- 
pose, for an exercise in logic, the following: “All men at first 
were born free, but ancient political society was based on 
slavery, therefore, the Imperial Roman Code secured for some 
Roman citizens the property produced by their slaves, but, 
while recognizing the political principles accepted by mankind 
in dealing with alien races in time of peace, permitted the 
robbery of their property and the enslavement of their per- 
sons in.times of war.” 

It is a long leap historically, as old records reveal, from men 
born in economic freedom to the slave basis of the state. Many 
philosophers of the nineteenth century looking backwards 
somehow imagined man before the state in the Hobbesian 
sense, a savage who could not progress without state agencies 
to assist him. What the savage thought of civilized man, 
when he came into military contact with him, is another story. 

When Ritchie says: “Hence it (jus gentium) left much 
more scope for the exercise of his own judgment of what was 
right or wrong on the part of the pretor, tempered by that 
respect for precedent in which the Romans resemble the Eng- 
lish—a respect for precedent which has contributed so largely 
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tothe stability and quiet growth of legal and social institutions 
among both peoples,” the student is puzzled to know whether’ 
the philosopher is serious or joking. The statement can mean 
no more than, the Romans had a respect for precedent and the 
English had a respect for precedent. In what and how their 
precedents differ does not matter seemingly, so long as a com- 
parison is made. The stability and quiet growth of Roman 
legal and social institutions, based on slavery, came to an end— 
and what.an end! It will not be chaztel slavery that will bring 
England to an end, and the precedents which have made for 
the growth of her legal and social institutions are so different 
from those of Rome that any analogy would be far-fetched. 
Anyway, what is ancient legal precedent but the freebooting 
herald of privilege disguised in the cap and gown of positive 
law? Rome never outgrew the precedent of slavery. 

Perhaps Aristotle is to blame for leading so many philoso- 
phers astray. When he laid down the axiom, “Man is by nature 
a political animal,” he, maybe unwittingly, started many 
philosophical theologians and sociologists off on the wrong 
scent. But if he had substituted the word economic for the 
word political and had made the axiom read: “Man is by 
nature an economic animal,” many philosophers would not 
have been able to make head or tail of it. Still, philosophers 
would have written about Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics just 
as they have written about Socrates’ state, but not being able to 
fit the economic animal into their conception of the political 
state, they would have left the Aristotelean conundrum alone 
as strictly as they have left that one on justice presented by 
Socrates. The, aim of civil society and its practice are poles 
apart. Who now would whole-heartedly accept the Aris- 
totelean ideal, “Civil society has for its aim an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive, designed to shelter each individual from 
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injustice”? But here injustice is that of the political state, 
offences against positive law. Even the ideal is whittled down 
to a section of the people: those who are freemen that day. 
Neither aim nor practice applies to the freeman of yesterday 
who has fallen into bondage. The ideal of Socrates is some- 
thing else and admits of none of the quibbles Aristotle de- 
lights in, in his Ethics and Politics. One consolation there is to 
be offered: Aristotle did not know any more than most phi- 
losophers know what Socrates was driving at. Aristotle’s 
Ethics are those of a freeman of a state based on slavery. 
Socrates’ ethics antedate slavery. 

It is safer from the legal standpoint for the student to go 
to Sir Henry Maine for guidance. His work, Ancient Law, 
surveys a large field and carries the search for origins far 
behind the beginnings of the state. Tracing back the reason 
which prompted Roman jurists to seek the Law of Nature, 
Maine says: 


There are some writers on the subject who attempt to evade the 
fundamental difficulty by contending that the Code of Nature 
exists in the future and is the goal to which all civil laws are mov- 
ing, but this is to reverse the assumption on which the old theory 
rested, or rather perhaps to mix together two inconsistent theories. 
The tendency to look not to the past but to the future for types of 
perfection was brought into the world by Christianity. Ancient 
literature gives few or no hints of a belief that the progress of 
society 1s necessarily from worse to better. 


This might have been addressed to such writers as Ritchie, 
who never got within hailing distance of the theory of Natural 
Law conceived by Roman jurisconsults. Some philosophers can 
be so civilized that they can easily make themselves believe 
that order could not exist before robber herdsmen ceased slay- 
ing their victims and made slaves of them. But early Roman 
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jurists were not so far removed from natural conditions as 
modern philosophers are. Their memories of patriarchal: com- 
munities were alive and lingered for long generations after 
the state was a going concern. The poems of all ancient peoples 
prove it; indeed, their earliest records reveal many traces of 
recollection of happier conditions existing before slavery be- 
came the basis on which their state was reared. Such memories 
no doubt stirred Roman jurists to search for a system “which 
ought gradually to absorb civil laws without superseding them, . 
so long as they remained unrepealed.” And they were not the 
only searchers for “a type of perfect law,”? who looked to the 
past for the best system. In the Gathas it is written: “Of the 
two she chose the husbandman, the thrifty toiler in the fields, 
as a holy master with good mind’s wealth. Never, Mazda! 
shall the thieving nomad share the good creed.” Jesus said: 
“T come not to destroy the law but te fulfil it.” The ancients 
always looked for something natural and happier for the many 
rather than what was legal and safer for the few, until the 
memory of “the thrifty toiler in the fields” was worn out by 
long generations of slavery; until crushing burdens of legal 
machinery and fiscal exactions made them fit and proper sub- 
jects for the political state. Maine says: 


It is important, too, to observe that this model system, unlike 
any of those which have mocked men’s hope in later days, was not 
entirely the product of the imagination. It was never thought of as 
unfounded on quite untested principles. The notion was, that it 
underlay existing law and must be looked for through it. Its 
functions were, in short, remedial, not revolutionary or anarchical. 
And this, unfortunately, is the exact point at which the modern view 
of a Law of Nature has often ceased to resemble the ancient. 


Many Tory philosophers think there can be no change of a 
drastic nature other than revolutionary or anarchical, “the 
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destruction of all orderly society whatever.” The idea of 
economic change is quite beyond them. Yet it was economic 
change that underlay the Roman jurists’ notion of establish- 
ing Natural Law. A system based on economic justice had 
existed, for the memory of it lingered in the mind of ancient 
people. Maine is right when he says: “The value and service- 
ableness of the conception arose from its keeping before the 
mental vision a type of perfect law.” He succeeded in getting 
at the core of the notion, because he divested himself of the 
petty legal garments of civilization, and in thought abandoned 
the modern environment. He stood with the jurisconsults near 
to boundary-stones of Terminus. It was an attempt in the early 
history of Rome, like so many attempts of other ancient 
peoples, to recall a past which lived in the memory as a golden 
age, when justice required no legal aids, before the “thieving 
nomad” spared the “thrifty tiller’»and made a slave of him. 
Many truths have marched to triumph on error, so the 
philosophers of the “As If” school point out. Vaihinger says: 
“The logicians of the eighteenth century always regarded it 
as their duty to include error in a general way within their 
logical systems.” Probably it is wellnigh impossible for 
modern thinkers to shake off the old errors on which so much 
philosophy and history are constructed. Owing to the tech- 
nique of civilization, it may be impossible now to escape the 
tyranny of error upon which the political state is founded. 
Vaihinger says: “The consciously false plays an enormous part 
in science, in world-philosophies, and in life.” The Greek’ 
notion of an inherited curse and the third curse of the He- 
brews might have sprung originally from the same error, 
though the Gédipus legend differs somewhat from the Hebrew 
injunction regarding the removal of the landmark. ‘That there 
is a connexion between the old Greek notion of freeing the 
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land from debt pillars as a means of putting an end to a system 
which reduced freemen to slavery, and the Hebrew command 
against removing landmarks, has not been recognized by 
modern philosophers; nor have they noticed how closely allied 
is the idea of the office of the god Terminus to the Hebrew 
command, “Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s land- 
mark!” Moses knew what slavery was. In his system it was 
to have no part. After four hundred years of bondage in 
Egypt it was to be avoided at the cost of the severest penalties; 
a thing abhorred, a thing accursed. The Romans stoned to 
death a man whoremoved a boundary-stone. Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans in their early days evidently thought alike on 
this question. The error of permitting freemen to be reduced 
to slavery was recognized by their law-givers. Yet the modern 
philosopher of the Tory school in a work on Natural Rights, 
finds that “slavery was a necessary step in the progress of 
humanity.” Ritchie says: 


It mitigated the horrors of primitive warfare and thus gave some 
scope for the growth, however feeble, of kindlier sentiments 
towards the alien and the weak. It gave to the free population 
sufficient leisure for the pursuit of science and art and, above all, 
for the development of political liberty; and in this way slavery may 
be said to have produced the idea of self-government. 


The necessary step was about six thousand years; a long step. 
Consider the progress of humanity from the Indian standpoint, 
or the Babylonian, or the Greek, or the Roman, that of any 
ancient people, what development of political liberty saved 
the state? And was it really a mitigation of horrors in warfare 
to spare the captive’s life and give him the yoke? Was°it 
kinder to send him to Greek mines, where the average life 
amounted to two years, or to a Roman school for kindlier 
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‘sentiments such as the pits and quarries, where at best the 
life average was six years? It is not easy to define the kindness 
of cruelty, but to the student seeking information from the 
great thinkers of nineteenth-century philosophy and history, 
Ritchie’s mitigation of horrors amounts to an extra turn of the 
screw; and a quick dispatch, such as kind folk give animals, 
when threatened by pain, was converted to slow torture because 
the nomad had learned the economic fact that the employment 
of slaves gives masters “sufficient leisure for the pursuit of 
science and art.” But when did slavery mitigate the horrors of 
primitive warfare? Was there more or less warfare after any 
of the great ancient civilizations? Were the hordes behind 
Alaric primitive or civilized? They have been called barbarian. 
How slavery had affected Christian civilized warfare is quite 
another question. Certainly the abolition of slavery, having 
served as the “necessary step in the progress of humanity,” 
has in no way mitigated the horrors of civilized warfare; in- 
deed, Maine suggested an increase of bloodshed as a conse- 
quence of the decay and abolition of slavery. Ritchie died 
twelve years before the outbreak of the great war. Maine died 
in 1888. What they would have thought about the world’s 
greatest political achievement, carried out by the world’s most 
perfect military and naval machines, would have made interest- 
ing reading. What would they have thought of the peace 
treaties! Probably Maine would have noticed that after the. 
development of political liberty it was left to modern states- 
men to discover a new way of making slaves, and that other 
necessary steps in the progress of humanity, as set down in the 
treaties, have caused such suffering in all parts of the world 
that many think the horrors of primitive warfare must have 
been short and mild by comparison. 


Chapter XIII 


, HE last half of the nineteenth century witnessed the 

, growth of many industrial and philanthrophic move- 
ments for providing men with libraries, night schools, co- 
operative societies, co-partnership schemes, and other amelio- 
rative expedients in lieu of justice. Hundreds of volumes on 
these questions from all kinds.of philosophers were published. 
But it is doubted whether a work was published that asked the 
great question; “Why are all these expedients necessary!” 
When they were going at their best, how many people in the 
community did they affect? They never touched the vast, vast 
majority. The energy, time, and money wasted on those 
schemes for thirty or forty years before the war must run into 
figures that would fascinate a statistician. No one asked the 
question: if the state granted so much industrial and social 
amelioration, or made it possible for conditions to be bettered, 
why should the problems of unemployment, disease, and 
poverty show no consistent decline? While all the work of 
amelioration was going on, connected with hours, wage of 
labour, controlling sweated trades, half-day holidays, half- 
timers, and so on, and so on, almost without end, the deeper 
problems, such as national and international economic ques- 
tions, threatened to overthrow or subvert all the work of the 
reformers. A shrewd observer of conditions thirty or forty 
years before the war says: “From the time the Liberal party 
became imperialistic and sentimental, it lost its force as a power 
in the concert of Europe and ceased in England to function 


along the lines of its tradition.” It is true, for it is not to be 
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imagined that the budget of 1909 was meant by the govern- 
ment to be anything else but a “vote-catching dodge.” What 
was promised and what was given differed so widely, even 
though so little was promised, that no student need suffer 
from the delusion that the budget of 1909 was a serious at- 
tempt to deal with fundamental problems. The business of 
drugging the public mind with numbers of betterment schemes 
served governments very well, for it enabled the cabinets to 
carry on the work of secret diplomacy and warlike preparations 
without discussing them in Parliament. So trade-union his- 
torians, shop-steward philosophers, and sweated-industries phi- 
lanthrophists supplied the narcotics that sent the Liberals to 
sleep, and, unfortunately, befuddled the best minds of the 
English Tories. And all through that period of industrial and 
social reform, with its labour bureaux, and insurance against 
sickness, and unemployment, ‘and so on, the student rarely 
finds the merest suggestion of a fundamental reform; ex- 
pedients all, nothing but expedients. It never occurred to the 
modern saviours. of mankind that men might do all these 
things for themselves infinitely better if they were given the 
chance, that is, a thorough system of equality. of opportunity, 
which would enable them to work out their own social and 
moral salvation. 

‘Before the war, the late Bishop of Oxford invited eight 
essayists to contribute to a volume called Property, Its Duties 
and Rights. Canon Gore, to use the Bishop’s more famuliar 
title, as a representative of the church was very well fitted 
for the task of instituting an inquiry “about property in the 
light of the Bible doctrine of stewardship.” He remarks that 
what is conspicuously lacking among us is a common mind 
about property. 
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We are groping in the dark, (he says), we are familiar with the 
traditional cry of the “rights of property,” and we are painfully 
familiar, also, with the disastrous wrongs which the law’ and cus- 
tom of property as it exists among us has inflicted and is inflicting. 
But we want a theory, a principle to guide us. We cannot act with 
any power as individuals without a corporate mind and conscience 
on the subject; and we can form no corporate mind and conscience 
without a clear principle. 


Now the essayists are all learned men, first-class sociologists, 
lawyers, professorial economists, and great churchmen, but 
none seems to have thought it worth while to find out what 
, property is; all the essays show it to be a thing of such varying 
character and possessing such magical powers, that the deepest 
desire of the reader to follow the search is continually baffled, 
and only when the last essay is reached, on “Some Aspects of 
the Law of Property in England,” by Professor Geldart, does 
light break in. But it is not the light that Canon Gore and his 
friends expected. This light, coming from a lawyer, enables 
the student to see what a mass of confusions, contradictions, 
and absurdities confronted the essayists when they started their 
search for a definition of property. Professor Geldart says: 


It is not by way of abstract definition that the lawyer, at any 
rate the English lawyer, can hope to make the conception of 
property more serviceable for non-legal discussion. He would be 
hard put to it to find a definition that would hold water for all, 
even legal, purposes. At one time he will distinguish property and 
possession, at another he will speak of the pogsessor as having a 
“special property” in the thing of which another is the owner. He 
will deny that the subject can have a true property in English land, 
and the next moment he will find that a man’s fee-simple or lease- 
hold estate is described in a statute imposing death duties as “prop- 
erty of which the deceased was competent to dispose.” 
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So much for the opinion of the learned jurist who wrote the 
last essay. 

Turning to Professor Hobhouse’s essay, which is the first 
one in the book, the student learns that 


Property is a principle which admits of variation in several dis- 
tinct directions. It is a control which may be more or less fully 
recognized and guaranteed by society. It may be more or less 
permanent, more or less dependent on present use and possession 
or enjoyment. It may be concentrated in one hand, or common to 
many. It may extend to more, or to fewer, of the purposes to which 
a thing may be put. But that the control may be property at all, 
it must in some sort be recognized, in some sort Independent of 
immediate physical enjoyment, and at some point exclusive of con- 
trol by other persons. Within these limits there is room for indefinite 
variation In many directions, and the variations are not necessarily 
dependent on one another. 


It will be seen by a glance at these two quotations what 
enormous fields the explorers searched to find a definition of 
property. Why anyone continued to search after Professor 
Hobhouse’s discouraging essay is a mystery, but they started 
out with the idea of writing eight essays on the subject, and 
it is to be supposed that each thought he was obliged to write 
one. Professor Hobhouse, in starting the quest, was very badly 
chosen for the work of pioneering. He says: “While modern 
economic conditions have virtually abolished property for use 
apart from furniture, clothing, etc.; that is, property in the 
means of production, for the great majority of the people— 
they have brought about the accumulation of vast masses of 
property for power in the hands of a relatively narrow class.” 
(Italics in the essay.) This statement may mean something 
definite, but if it does, it is hidden somewhere behind the 
differentiation of the terms, for use and for power. Perhaps it 
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would not be in order to ask the learned Professor what he 
means by property, and what the thing is he has in mind. He 
mentions furniture, clothing, etc.; would food be included in 
the et cetera? Would the tools of a market gardener, or the 
pliers and hammer of a plumber be included? Suppose a 
printer, starting in a small way, employing two men and a boy, 
accumulated over a period of twenty years enough property 
to buy four modern machines and employ thirty persons as 
printers, machinists, designers, and clerical staff, in all thirty 
persons, would Professor Hobhouse say that, in the case of 
this printer, he began with property “for use” and in twenty 
years reached the position of owning property “for power”? 
But proceed a step further and suppose the printer today 1s 
using only one machine, and his staff is reduced to eight or ten 
people, some kept employed rather for charitable reasons than 
for business ones; would the learned Professor say that the 
one machine had eeutned to the first economic position and 
was now “for use,’ and would he say that the three idle 
machines were “for power”? Perhaps there is some special 
meaning understood by schools of economics in connexion 
with terms such as property “for use,’ and property “for 
power.” Today the world is suffering from a superabundance 
of machinery constructed to turn out goods on a great war 
basis. One enormous mill could be operated at a fair profit, 
net 7 per cent, at 32 per cent of its capacity. There is no earthly 
hope of that mill ever being run at more than 40 per cent its 
capacity. Now would Professor Hobhouse say that that vast 
accumulation, that awful deteriorating blight, of 60 per cent 
of the plant was property “for power”? The great trouble 
which afflicted liberalism in all countries for two decades before 
the war was a peculiar kind of sentimentality engendered by 


loose thinking; and this book, Property, Its Duties and Rights, 
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with the exception of Professor Geldart’s essay, is about the 
best example the student can find of this loose thinking. No 
one can question the earnest, sincere intentions of the writers. 
They all realize profoundly the danger of the system; they 
all desire better conditions. 

Dr. Rashdall’s difficulty in his essay, particularly in the sec- 
tion in which he attempts to deal with Locke, is the familiar one 
of regarding the economic conditions around him as the true 
position from which to view economic principles. Locke looked 
at the economic conditions around him from the viewpoint of 
economic principles. When he went, as the Roman juriscon- 
sults attempted to do, behind the inception of any state, primi- 
tive, communal, or political, and took his stand in natural law, 
he discovered the law of property and ownership. So long as 
men will let the conditions around them distort their vision 
when they are considering the matter of changing the system, 
nothing will be done, nothing can be done. It. is essential to 
find out what is wrong, and this cannot possibly be done until 
there is an all-round agreement as to the economic meaning of 
the terms we use. Neither Professor Hobhouse nor Dr. Rash- 
dall was quite fair to Locke. 

It is no use going to Parliament or the law for economic 
definitions, and either property has a precise economic defini- 
tion or it is the many-sided indefinable thing referred to in 
these essays. The student would have thought Canon Gore 
should have laid down a rule that property, when used in an 
economic sense 1n the essays, should have one definite meaning 
understood by all. And when the essayist wished to use the. 
word in a sentimental, religious, or poetic sense, he was per- 
fectly free to do so, if he took the trouble to let the reader 
know that he was not, in that place, using it in an economic 
sense. It is a splendid term for certain political platforms, 
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where the orators ask, “Who plucks the pigeons?” and “Who 
shears the lambs?” For denunciatory purposes the ‘word 
“property” has served very well. Numbers of new eras, in one 
form or another, have been ushered in by denouncers of 
property. The question of property which now seems to be 
disturbing numbers of thoughtful people is of quite another 
character. Pretty nearly all the different forms of capital as- 
sociated with private ownership in the essays referred to above, 
are threatened with something like extinction by the taxing 
authorities. The most astounding changes in connexion with 
distribution have taken place since the essays were written. 
No regular reader of The Times can be in doubt as to what 1s 
taking place in England in connexion with death duties. The 
state is now deliberately at work reducing the sources of 
supply. The system of confiscation by increment is certainly 
distributing something, but the instrument of distribution is 
rapidly bringing an end to the system of well kept-up estates. 
No one feels now like spending much, even on a pot of paint. 
Let anyone be so stupid as to repair fences, or drains, or roofs, 
or make an improvement of the kind that can be valued by an 
assessor, and he is hit for his folly. High income taxes and 
high death duties have pretty nearly done their work. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to conclude that the people who run the 
state have not the faintest conception of the economic definition 
of the term “property” or its function. Some people might 
point out that many reformers have complained that estates 
were too large, and that it would be to the benefit of England 
if they were smaller; practical farmers would be able to buy 
pieces of them, and consequently there would be more food 
produced at home. That is true, but even in this some people 
must change their opinion again. The state now 1s succeeding 
in breaking up big estates and forcing land into the market, 
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without the concomitant benefit to agriculture and the inhabit- 
ants generally. Mr. Beard, in his presidential address to the 
Council of the Central and Associated Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, referred to “the thousands of men who had left the 
land,” and said that: 


If those men had not gone to the towns, and if, instead, 100,000 
men had gone to the country, Britain might have escaped the crisis 
as we know it. Last year, we found we had bought so much food 
on “tick,” that other nations began to distrust us, and all the while 
our rich prolific lands were going to idleness and despair. The 
story of the acres of land fallen mostly, not to grass, but to rough 
feed and sometimes to weeds were pretty sad. In 1920 we had 
wheat crops on 1,929,011 acres and in 1929 that acreage had 
fallen to 1,380,939. The barley crop had also fallen; and in 
reference to that’ crop they had better tell the world that barley 
had other uses besides that of making beer; indeed, there were 
people ready to declare that st‘was seldom used for that purpose. 
(Laughter.) At any rate, it was an important constituent of cattle 
food. Between 1920 and 1929 the barley acreage fell from 
2,048,480 to 1,340,300. The story of oats was a little better. In 
1920 there were 2,271,700 acres and by 1929 the acreage had | 
been reduced to 1,854,400. Similarly other productions had de- 
creased. | 

One of our policies should be “back to the land” in organized 
fashion; the elimination of the waste in production and distribution; 
new methods of collection and sales through the provisions of the 
Marketing Act; the abolition of the market ground disputes of 
buyer and seller; and the substitution of a system of co-operation 
which would assure the grower fair prices. This could be better 
achieved if the agricultural community could be roused to demand 
that the nation should take a real live interest in its land and in the 
people who dwelt on it. 


Mr. Beard 1s a realist when he talks about men leaving the 
towns and going back to the land; he is very much nearer the 
first step towards the solution of the problems than were 
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Canon Gore’s essayists. Some day Spengler may write a work 
extending and amplifying the sketches he has given of towns 
in The Decline of the West. It is one of the surest manifesta- 
tions of the third curse that the town should not only kill the 
desire to return to the land, but that it should, by its complex 
conditions, twist and warp the minds of men who realize the 
shocking injustices of its markets, its streets, and its courts, 
The question is often asked now, will the bruised and crushed 
in the towns, when they do get the chance to rise again, leave 
the ravines and canyons of modern ghettoes in the cities and 
go back to primitive conditions? Who can tell! Maybe 
Spengler is right: the point of this civilization 1s reached when 
the next great Exodus will mean the return to the state of the 
fellaheen. Anyway, suppose only a few are able to leave with 
their families and go back to the land; it will be to face the. 
hardest, severest conditions, and the town does not breed 
stock ready to face hardship. Everyone who experienced 
labour conditions as they were fifty years ago, even so short a 
time as that, and labour conditions now, knows perfectly well 
that, in the main, a quite different stock is bred. So it may be 
only a few that will have the courage to leave the town and 
start anew in the country. As an instance of the great dif- 
ference of opinion held by two men, directors of the same 
company, of about the same years, one said: “It makes me 
sad to think of the thousands who will have to start life all 
over again on the prairie; it will be hard for them.” The other 
replied: “Not nearly so hard as it was for my folks or for 
me; I used to take the wool to the primitive carding-machine 
and then take it home to my mother to weave. We made our 
own clothes, and built our own house, we fended in every way 
for ourselves. The trouble with you is, you were born in a 
town and went to a town school.” There it is; the town man 1s 
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almost useless as a counsellor in these times. As Stamp says: 
“He lives on slogans,” and, once take away thé slogans, he 
remains just what he is now, helpless. 

The city-bred man is afraid to leave the town; he fears 
the prairie; its silence oppresses him; and the darkness 
troubles him like a bad dream. He will spend a week-end loaf- 
ing in the country; he will spend a day picnicking there; he 
will hike, cycle, motor in it; but to stay in the country, live 
there, work there, he would “rather be dead.” Only the few, 
very few, who are luckily born with the old peasant feeling, 
the instinct for the soil, ever desert the city for the prairie. 
And for those who escape the “remorseless town,” and begin 
afresh as tillers of the soil under the present system, they will 
at best make only a bare living. There is no prospect of such 
people being able to produce for the markets. 


Chapter XIV 


HORTLY after the war, Professor Zimmern prophesied 
that the figure of greatest interest to the coming genera- 
tion would be Jesus. The revival of interest in one whose 
fame has lasted two thousand years must denote a desire not 
only to interpret him anew, but to ascertain his relationship 
to the needs of present-day life. Whether the public has 
created the demand. for the books, or authors are far in ad- 
vance of public interest, can scarcely be decided, for no recent 
book on Jesus has reached the best-seller stage. 

One striking feature of the production of works on Jesus dur- 
ing the past ten years is the number of titles which do not men- 
tion Christ or the gospels. Out of forty-four titles only three 
mentioned Christ. This may not be as significant as it appears, 
for the rationalist attitude of the last century has not changed 
much. Perhaps there is now less desire to support the notion 
of a myth, since so many serious works have appeared giving 
more and new historical data concerning the life of Jesus. 
Nevertheless, for every work of negative criticism, maintain- 
ing the opinion that such a person never existed, there are ten 
or a dozen, perhaps many more, which take the positive posi- 
tion and deal with an historically authenticated person. Some- 
thing of a new literature on the subject has appeared since 
Dr. Eisler published the result of his researches concern- 
ing the various mutilations of the texts of Josephus and 
particularly the discovery of the Slavonic version. Still, the 
great question of the real significance of the mission of Jesus 
remains where it was. Whether the gospel stories of him are 
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legends. or not may be material for the controversionalists, 
but there is other matter of far greater consequence to be 
considered, and whether it be established that Jesus lived, or 
did net exist, makes little or no difference to the value of 
the message contained in the gospel. But suppose proof of 
his existence were essential before anyone considered it worth 
while studying the significance of his mission, it is not neces- 
sary to rely only on Josephus or Tacitus or even rabbinical 
sources, The student can rely on the gospels and from them 
draw inferentially the full portrait of a person who could 
never have been invented by a living soul at any time; not by 
a Sophocles, a Shakespeare, or a Cervantes. Because Jesus is 
absolutely unique: the man, the mission, the utterances, the 
philosophy, the incidents, and time and place; all are per- 
fectly fitted, congruous in the highest degree. He could never 
have been the fictitious creature of the finest creative imagina- 
tion that ever existed. He is real in every essential. And this 
world figure lives in the gospels, after two thousand years of 
bitter controversy quite beside the main matter, the vital ques- 
tion, which has threatened time and again to submerge his 
history in a mass of extraneous affairs. 

It is possible for the student to take Matthew and Mark, 
with few additions from Luke and John, and give a complete 
portrait of Jesus. A consistent character, and consistency is 
essential for such a character, can be reconstructed out of the 
mass of misunderstanding and contradiction which every. 
honest investigator finds in the gospels. This work has been 
attempted by hundreds of authors without success, so far, and 
the reason is not far to seek: They have failed, first, to realize 
that Jesus was a Galilean of Galilee at the time of Judas of 
Gaulon; and, second, that his mission was primarily economic 
in a purely religious sense, not necessarily political or social. 
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Jesus was a religious anarchist in the highest sense: “The 
kingdom (reign) of God is within you!” 

Now that much is known of what censors did to the works 
of Josephus, what late collaborators did to the early versions 
of the gospels, the great question of who is fitted, or qualified, 
to sort and sift the sayings of and events concerning Jesus, as 
they appear tin the New Testament, is not so important as it 
was when Higher Criticism reserved the field for itself. Any 
serious student in or out of a university or theological college 
can go to work and make his own version of the life and times 
of Jesus, for he now has all the published aids to consult in 
the library across the street. Indeed, numbers are already at 
the task. With the revival of interest in Jesus of Nazareth 
there may come a great change in the attitude of the serious 
man-in-the-street to the church: The man who for the past 
fifty years has been putting questions to'the church without 
hope of a reply he could understand will be followed by an 
informed inquirer who may know every stereotyped reply of 
the church. The newcomer will waste no debate over tradi- 
tion and poetry; he may indeed cherish all the precious 
tokens of service and discipline as dearly as any vicar does, 
but he will want to come to grips at once with the problem of 
all ages: state crime and involuntary poverty. He will ask: 
“Are you in favour of the reign of God on earth?” On the 
answer will depend not only the action of the inquirer, but 
the future of the church as an institution of service to man- 
kind. Life, here and now, will be the chief concern of the 
informed churchless man. Beaten and defrauded by the state, 
he is sure to seek a non-political haven which will care for 
him and one that will give him hope of enjoying that equality 
of opportunity which the Archbishop of Canterbury had in 
mind years ago, when he was at York, The alternative is 
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despair. The state has failed, failed all along the line. No one 
knows better than the workless object of charity ‘that man 
does not live by bread alone, for bread in lieu of work is a 
poison which kills the spirit while it soothes the stomach. He 
is likely to raise the whole question of rights, for he will know 
that the church in the past gave to mankind many of the most 
fervent advocates of natural rights, and that the early church 
sprang into being from the clearest expression of funda- 
mentals to be found in any system of worship. And the church 
contains to this day every essential of the pure thought of 
Jesus, notwithstanding decrees of councils, creeds, and articles. 
Religion, if it means anything, is now what it was at its birth 
in Galilee: that which seeks to bind all men to an invisible 
God! No one can change that. That the church has often 
failed to bind men, that it has»served interests inimical to 
those of mankind, is not a reason for ignoring its enfeebled 
presence now. The church has learned the meaning of the 
past, but it has not yet learned that unity of purpose, funda- 
mental purpose, is essential if it is to survive and become 
strong. Nothing but a fundamentally religious institution can 
offer man the principles of justice he seeks. It must rid itself 
of all participation in politics if it is to succeed in being the 
dominant factor in the life of the people. It must be com- 
pletely free from all those material interests of the state which 
have hindered its progress. Now it is face to face with dis- 
solution of personnel and fabric. The loveliest monuments of 
its glory crumble, and many a living is threatened with decay. 
Whence will come the funds to sustain it, when the state 
gathers into its insatiable maw the small surplus men re- 
served for it? Only from the people who enjoy equality of 
opportunity to produce can it look for material sustenance. 
Taxation has always been the weapon which in the end gave 
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the death thrust to the worship form of mankind, and taxa- 
tion now threatens to devour the tithe, by reducing the payer 
to impoverishment. “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof,” is as true today as it was of old time, but the church 
has not realized that its own material existence depends on 
man’s opportunity to use the earth, so that from his surplus 
the church can be supported. All wealth is produced by labour 
from land. So long as the state cost comparatively little, there 
was enough for the church if it carried out its real purpose. 
But when war and the consequences of war, which added 
department to department, increasing speedily the number of 
bureaucrats; when enormous expenditure on armies, navies, 
and those ventures giving no adequate return for individual 
benefits recerved—such as new roads and all the charitable 
assistance to unemployment, pensions, and sickness—raised 
the burden of taxation beyond the producing power of in- 
dustry, there was little or nothing left for the church but its 
endowments. Sheer necessity must force the church to face 
one way, not two; it can no longer have it both ways. Either 
it turns completely to mankind or it dissolves with the state; 
-it cannot help mankind and the state, too. Its attitude must be 
strictly defined. It must leave the state to its own devices. 
But, it may be urged, man makes the state, and the state’s care 
is man. That was considered by some churchmen to be a 
decisive argument two or three generations ago. Few church- 
men now would try to maintain that ill-considered thesis. The 
man-in-the-street of this day is better informed, and he might 
easily riddle such a statement. All is changed. Even the 
procrastinating statesman, when he talks of “a change for the 
better coming,” ought to know it took Europe twenty years 
to recover from the Franco-German war. Then the world was 
pretty nearly wide open for development; now it is not. Then 
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the machine was in its infancy; now it is not. Government then 
cost comparatively little, and taxes left some surplus. If it 
took Europe twenty years to recover from the econcmic and 
commercial disasters which followed the Franco-German war, 
how long will it take the world to recover from ‘those of the 
world war? So the informed man-in-the-street might point to 
the state’s care of man and ask when and how man can get out 
of the clutches of the state that is so kind to him. 

There is one very serious question concerning the man-in- 
the-street that arises now, and it is this: is he to be held re- 
sponsible for his acts? Or is he really the feeble-minded 
simpleton that grandfatherly senators, evangelical Labour 
members, and paternalistic Liberals make him out to be? Or 
is he such a complete fool as their investigations, committees, 
and literature picture him? Take two sorry exhibitions of his 
utter want of gumption in buying and selling stocks and bonds, 
and his shameful credulity in believing one set of government 
tipsters and not the other. What the man-in-the-street thinks 
of all these fuddle-headed legislators would be worth know- 
ing. Probably he would say: they always hold their investiga- 
tions years too late. Of course, nothing can be done by poll- 
ticians until the disasters happen—and then nothing can be 
done. For anyone to suggest that politicians will ever be so 
courageous as to investigate the working of the Stock Ex- 
change while a boom is in process, is only another form of 
credulity of the kind fostered by fatherly fabians. In the years 
when people went mad and paper values soared, there were 
a number of influential people who warned the public, includ- 
ing senators and other legislators, that it was unwise to place 
money on call, and that many stocks were not worth the 
prices quoted for them, but no one took heed, no house of 
legislature was adjourned to consider a matter of immediate 
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importance; there is no record so far produced of any political 
dignitary taking action in the legislature, in the press, or on 
the platform. The men who did warn the people raised a 
storm of bitter criticism against themselves, for “daring to 
spoil the game at its height.” They were called “kill-joys,” 
and “calamity howlers.” Mr. Whitney, the President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, is perfectly right: the public had 
every opportunity to find the information, but the public did 
not take the trouble. It went in with its eyes wide open, and, 
of course, came out with its pockets empty. What action on 
the part of legislators could have stemmed the rising Stock 
Exchange tide of 1928? Is it not time politicians give up the 
idea that the general public must never learn from experience? 
The average working man, whether employed or not, does 
no whining about the wicked Stock Exchange and the naughty 
bankers. Numbers of them unemployed at this time, men who 
have lost their savings in banks that have failed, say quite 
frankly they have to take. their medicine. Numbers of them 
say they had the chance several times a few years ago to get 
out, but they did not trust caution and moderation; they 
wanted a lot of money, and they wanted it quickly. Char- 
women, lift-boys, errand-boys, all the small-pay folk either 
wished, or actually tried to, get rich in a hurry, and numbers 
of trustworthy reports show that politicians and clergymen 
were imbued with the same ideas. If legislators are labouring 
under the delusion that they are seriously intending to alter 
radically Stock Exchange systems in conducting these investiga- 
tions, that the reason for examining witnesses is to enable 
legislators to draw conclusions to be embodied in bills that 
may become the law of the land, then it is possible for them 
to hoodwink themselves into the belief that gambling can be 
abolished by statute. The whole thing reeks with hypocrisy. 
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Probably the man-in-the-street will realize that it 1s not this 
and that that is wrong: the Stock Exchange, selling short, 
gold standard, tariffs, appropriations; and every form of graft, 
but that it is the system which is rotten to the core, because it 
is built up on an utterly false economic basis. The bureaucracy 
is what is left of the middle form of the state, that is: the 
organization of the political means for exploitation of the 
economic means. When that was the sole object of feudal 
institutions, even the serf had a chance. Some authorities say 
he had twenty acres and a hut, privileges in the forests and 
on the commons, and paid to the lords of manors one or two 
days’ service in the year. Suppose the authorities, Thorold 
Rogers and others, exaggerate, and that five acres and a hut 
were the average portion of the serf; contrast his position 
with that of the free citizen of today! So in this wreck of the 
feudal system there is no valid reason for the existence of the 
bureaucracy. It cannot even manage its own affairs. 

Who is this creature who must be coddled and guided by 
especially gifted politicians? What is this citizen who must be 
restrained and pampered by sentimental reformers? Is it 
some curious animal that can only reach an adult stage when 
politicians want it to vote and governments want it to go to 
war? It is possible to infer from the treatment it receives at 
the hands of: legislators that it cannot think for itself. Ex- 
perience teaches it nothing. A burnt child dreads the fire, but 
surely it would be granting it a lot of common sense to say it 
is a child. But it has to produce wealth, because the economic 
pressure of marrying and propagating drives it to find sus- 
tenance for itself and its dependants, and this fact seems to 
indicate that it possesses thought for the morrow. It cannot, 
therefore, be utterly destitute of mind. Yet the beast has to 
find the means of satisfying its desire for food, and that of its 
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young, though the beast very often takes no thought for the 
morrow; indeed, in numbers of cases it seems confident of 
supply. 

Can this creature be made of the same stuff that is in the 
architect, the engineer, the mathematician? Manifestly so; 
there is little or no difference in form. Strange, an architect 
can design a cathedral; more, a town; an engineer can bridge 
a harbour, tunnel a mountain or a stream; a mathematician, 
enclosed in a small bare room, can test the Newtonian law of 
gravitation. For these achievements years of study are neces- 
sary, the principles of sciences must be learned and obeyed. 
But anybody can be a politician; no study is required; 
the observation of principles would be a waste of time; any- 
body who can be nominated and elected can be a legislator. 
No examination in an institution of learning is demanded. 
So long as the person is not a bankrupt, can talk and sign its 
name, it 1s eligible somewhere, somewhen, for a legislature. 
Years ago there was an idea abroad that such a person should 
know at least something of the principles of political economy, 
but no one now would dream of harbouring such an idea, 
Political democracy in practice is seemingly a system which 
dispenses with endowment and competency; the exceptions 
are known and granted. Skilful lawyers, clever bankers, re- 
sourceful merchants, and competent craftsmen, as legislators, 
with little or no protest permit the business of the state to be 
conducted as if bankruptcy were the sole aim of government. 
Somehow they cannot apply the knowledge they have gained 
in business, and which they find useful in ordering their own 
affairs, to the affairs of state. Party loyalty paralyses the zeal 
of the would-be rebel, and social aims sterilize all desire to.go 
into the opposition lobby. The legislature is a sad place for 
the man who makes it uncomfortable for his party or his 
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government. Yet legislators must legislate for their constitu- 
ents; they are the judges of how and when the electors shall 
be taxed, how and why their movements shall be restricted, 
their liberties curtailed, their industry regulated; when they 
shall make war, and hate neighbours. Did savages ever in- 
dulge in such a fetish? 

Only in the tags and perorations of orators there can be 
found sometimes a faint note of promise or presentiment of the 
possibilities of the controlled and buffeted creature called 
man; of him who produces, votes, and goes to war; the chore- 
man. And of what is he and his progeny capable outside the 
domain of legislators? When the Bethlehem choir sings the 
Bach B-minor mass, suddenly the victim of legislatures 1s 
transformed. Lo, he is a musician. He has studied a score, he 
has mastered the intricacies of the Sanctus and the Hosanna. 
Again, when the Business Men’s Orchestra—plain business 
men, ordinary tax-payers—play a classical symphony, or 
César Frranck’s D-minor, the expert is filled with amazement 
and rejoices. Out of the hovels of towns children are sent who 
master the fiddle, the piano, who model and chisel, who 
paint; and for every one who can be assisted by charity to 
persevere in the art there are three, perhaps, who cannot be 
aided. The well-to-do folk who are known to take an interest 
in the arts, outside all they do for the support of the art 
schools, are petitioned over and over again every year to help 
a child of the poor to better instruction, to gain admittance to 
the schools. Every poverty-stricken district yields talents so- 
ciety at its best, no matter what its members earn, can ill af- 
ford to neglect. | 

And when a hungry soul needs refreshment from music, 
or sculpture, or painting, or literature, it must, in the main, 
depend on charity to furnish it. It is not the over-fed, surfeited 
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few, the patrons of artistic performances, who find much of 
the necessary funds. Neighbourly help and small subscriptions 
from folk of modest incomes undoubtedly make up a large 
percentage of the aid. It is pathetic to hear the stories of 
sacrifice; and, now that poverty has overtaken.the millions, 
to listen to the tales of broken studies, careers postponed, 
pawned pianos, and no school fees, is not only utterly dis- 
heartening but painful. 

Men in the arts constantly reveal capacities unknown in 
the political field. Consider the achievement of a. great 
symphony orchestra: every individual fitted for his task; the 
discipline, the cohesion, the responsiveness, the vast back- 
ground of technique mastered, a mighty literature studied and 
learned, alert to all the subtleties of interpretation, and the 
secret of oneness of effect apprehended. The human greatness 
expressed by a first-class symphony orchestra is one of the 
wonders of the world. The world of politics knows it not; 
the military establishments, ancient or modern, never revealed 
such consummate mastery of detail, such invincible discipline. 
And these, these artists are now in fear of poverty, while 
politicians talk of balancing a budget for a year, lowering 
tariffs, militarism, and reparations, which are the’ consequences 
of their own utter incompetency. The political field is the only 
one to be found in any department of life that is without 
purpose, skill, and discipline. It is said: “No one knows how 
to govern; no one knows the function of government: poli- 
ticians do not know how.” 

Two men on an upright steel post, over a hundred feet 
above the pavement, guide a great girder into position, fix it, 
and bolt it. They must know how; not only their lives, but the 
lives of people below depend on their skill. The officers on 
the bridge of a ship at night, in foggy weather, near the ice- 
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fields, must, for four hours at a stretch, give all of hearing, 
seeing, and understanding to every change of the indicators, 
to navigate successfully and bring the ship to port. Yet no one 
thinks it necessary for a politician to be skilled in what was 
called the art of government. 

Plain man, the voting, war-fighting man, in his own sphere 
shows clearly that he is capable of learning a trade and, when 
he is employed, rearing a family decently. He has with little 
or no social advantages learned to be an engineer, an elec- 
trician, a miner, a farmer, a sailor, and so on. From his ranks 
are recruited the leaders in industry and the arts. There are 
now millions of sons of plain men striving to get a chance to 
fit themselves for | journeymen’s jobs. Even in this depression, 
when the prospect is shrouded in gloom, youth, in its desire 
to learn the rudiments of the crafts, reveals the only ray of 
hope that lights up the future. Its faith may be only the 
faith of youth, a faith that is but cannot be explained ;, still, it 
lives, in spite of all the menace of the coming years. That 
the young will learn in a little while that they are of the much- 
too-many, that the machine they hoped to make or use will re- 
quire fewer and fewer technicians, does not occur to them; 
such a thought never enters their minds. Their confidence in 
the future is sublime and heart-breaking. But: plain man 
seldom thinks it necessary to learn the essential lesson of life 
itself: how to be fed, warmed, clothed, and housed with com- 
fort and security. When he was at work he insured against 
accident and death, but he took no steps to assure himself 
abundance. That is why injustice is of so long life. The system 
‘depends upon plain man’s economic ignorance for its main- 
tenance. Suppose the system of education should begin at the 
beginning, with the motive of mankind; and the child should 
learn as early as possible that it is a land animal, and that it 
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will always strive to satisfy its desires and needs with the 
least exertion; where would the education authorities look 
for the educators? Where are they? Our establishments of 
learning can teach plain man almost everything but elementary 
economics. 

The potential worth of the political dupe is incalculable. 
What he might do if he had a real chance cannot be estimated. 
Nothing is sure, of course, nothing is sure. What he would do. 
if the chance were given, no one would pretend to say. The 
point is: the economic chance has not been given. And it is 
not the province of those who have made a chaos of Europe 
and reduced America to industrial stagnation to say. what is 
good for the victims. The time is perhaps come when the 
victims realize that the vote is not the only instrument left 
for moving legislatures. 


Chapter XV 


HE slight references to be found, in Renan’s Life of 
Jesus, to the conditions which prevailed in Galilee were 
either passed over quickly as something of no great interest, or 
ignored by those who were better informed and probably 
thought it unwise to draw particular attention to them. It 
seems strange that Renan should be the first, only about . 
seventy years ago, to give consideration to the movement of 
the Zealots. 

Since the turn of the century a vast literature has appeared, 
in which the economic conditions of Palestine are given the 
importance they deserve. Take such a work as T’he Decline 
and Fall of the Hebrew Kingdoms, by Dr. Robinson, pub- 
lished in the Clarendon Bible Series, Oxford; compare it with 
even the best of the work done by scholars of the last century, 
and it seems to be ancient history from an altogether new 
standpoint. It gains tremendously in distinction because of the 
way in which it treats the economic problems which were the 
deep concern of the-prophets. 

When Robinson treats the story of Naboth and Ahab, in 
the middle of the ninth century, in a few sentences he makes 
clear the economic point that not only Naboth knew the law in 
connexion with the land he tilled, but that the king who 
wanted to purchase it or exchange some other land for it 
knew the law as well as Naboth did. This is very important. 
Indeed, this is the first reference to the land law since the days 
of Joshua. And now that the archzologists are deciding the date 
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can make a guess as to the duration of the period of the old 
land law. 

It seems that the condition prevailing for a long time, pos- 
sibly for three or four centuries after the settlement, was that 
of peasant communities; the small farmer, with his family, 
tilling the plot and providing for the house. There is no evi- 
dence at all of communism or socialism; evidently, the farmer 
enjoyed the work of his own hands. Under this system: of 
economic individualism a sturdy race grew up, but at some 
time the weaker brethren, who, because of lack of skill, illness, 
or thriftlessness, were forced to borrow from their neighbours, 
found themselves in debt and gradually sank to the position of 
landless labourers—slaves. In this way, field was laid to field 
on some small holdings, and the sturdy class who had seed 
and fodder and other provisions to lend quietly amassed large 
and lucrative estates. The same, economic troubles that af- 
flicted every village community of which there is record af- 
flicted the children of Israel. That is the only way the change 
could have been brought about. At the time of Naboth, there 
was still a sense of the value of the old law; not even to the 
king would he’ part with his inheritance, and the king knew 
that Naboth was right and upheld the law. One hundred 
years later a great change had taken place. Dr. Robinson says: 


There had grown up in Samaria and elsewhere a class of 
wealthy persons who were engaged in commerce or money- 
lending. Among them, luxury had taken the place of comfort, and 
the best products of the known world were at their command. .. . 
The inequality in the distribution of wealth increased, and the 
lower classes grew more and more wretched and miserable. The 
whole character of the social order underwent a change. The peas- 
ant farmers, perhaps tempted to extravagance by the increasing 
luxury of the great cities, or perhaps suffering heavy losses through 
the depredations of the Syrian marauding bands, would from time 
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to time be compelled to borrow money. Oriental interest always 
appears to be enormous to the Western mind, and in addition there 
was, we may be sure, some kind of mortgage—usually on a man’s 
land. Eventually this would fall into the hands of the city capitalist, 
who might retain the farmer, but as an employee, not as an inde- 
pendent worker. Amos complains bitterly of the rents that were 
demanded in such cases. Further financial distress would compel 
the man to mortgage his person and his family, and, this time, 
failure to meet his debts would result in slavery. Ownership of the 
soil was thus concentrated into the hands of a small group of men, 
and Isaiah fiercely denounces those who build up large properties 
for themselves. By 750 B.c. it Would seem that from a system of 
small peasant proprietors the social organization had changed to 
one of large estates worked largely by serf labour. 


Some time, probably before the days of Josiah, when the 
priests had assumed great power and added enormously to 
the regulations and by-laws of the daily comings and goings of 
the people, when rites and observances occupied so much time 
and thought, when the old compact made with the tribe of 
Levi—that it was to receive a tenth, because that tribe had no 
inheritance—when that was forgotten and the tithes increased 
and covered a multitude of small duties and manners which 
one could scarcely escape in the round of the day’s work, then 
the days of the old system were numbered. It was not only the 
weaker brother who could not get enough out of his land, who 
borrowed here and there and loaded himself with debt, who 
was solely responsible for the change that came to the old 
system. The prophets make much of his plight, and so do the 
historians who interpret the prophets. There were other reasons 
for the break-up of the system of family proprietors. It is cer- 
tain that no tenth of the produce at any time, under the system 
of small farmers, could have enabled the priests to build up 
and maintain a luxurious system of temples and palaces. To 
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what extent the priests of that early time ground the supplies 
out of the producers may never be known, but it might be 
fairly assumed that the exactions were spread widely, and as 
the priestly requirements of buildings, vessels, furnishings, 
vestments, breastplates, and so on increased, the exactions grew 
heavier. Why should it be different with the priesthood of 
Israel? When was there an ancient priesthood that did not 
want as many of the good things as it could get? How great 
the difference was from that early covenant can be imagined 
by reading any of the grievances of the early prophets. The 
old, simple, economic covenant which bound the individual 
to God was forgotten; a totally new-system was substituted. 
Probably the new system had been growing up for years, and, 
as it grew, the old condition of working the land disappeared. 
Jahveh might have been regarded by small farmers as an agri- 
cultural God, but not a God of insatiable sacrifice. Fhere must 
have been a limit to the worship he required from his people. 
It is not easy to imagine that communities of small farmers 
would make life harder for themselves by inventing all kinds 
of costly sacrifices, costly establishments of worship, costly 
vestments for the priests, and so on. Anyway, the prophets 
seem to be of no two minds as to the priestly share in reducing 
the tribes to poverty and despair. 

It is of great importance, this question of when the old 
system broke up and the new system, which reduced the many 
to poverty, began. Unfortunately, there is no chronology 
which would help to determine before Josiah the date when 
priestly power or the coming of the kings, or both, inaugurated 
the new covenant and abrogated the economic conditions of 
the old one. It seems.a very long period from Moses, about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, down to Josiah, the 
middle of the seventh century, something like seven hundred 
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years, in which conditions were brought about that caused the 
plight of the people referred to by Isaiah, the son of Amoz. 
Whether the priests or the kings were responsible for it or not, 
the scholars agree that in the seventh century Judah, as well 
as the rest of the country, suffered from the same social poisons 
undermining their systems and leaving them a prey to the 1n- 
vader. The law book discovered in the days of Josiah, on which 
he based his reforms, must have contained very different laws 
from those found in the priestly code, but whether it was the 
old law book of Moses and Joshua is not known. Perhaps it 
was the old law book but, as Dr. Robinson suggests, it con- 
tained many editions. He says:. 


To Israel Jahveh was now an agricultural God and must be 
worshipped as such. The result was an enormous expansion of 
ritual, much of which may have had its origin in sympathetic magic, 
being designed to help the god to do his work. Every township had 
iis shrine where the services proper to the old Baal of the place were 
now rendered to Jahveh. There were greater sanctuaries of national 
importance whither the devout might go on pilgrimage. A system 
of animal and other sacrifice sprang up, and in extreme cases of 
danger or distress even human sacrifices might be offered. At the 
critical seasons of the agricultural year, the beginning of the plough- 
ing, the beginning and the end of the corn harvest, special festivals 
were held. With the shrines were associated other practices, such 
as the giving of tithes and sacramental immoralities, which were 
probably supposed to play their part in assuring the fertility of the 
soll. Apart from iniquities which thus actually sprang up in con- 
nexion with the ritual, the new religious order tended to stress 
ceremonial and to obscure the moral elements in the old desert faith. 
It was not that these were wholly forgotten; nothing was taken 
away from the old religion in practice, but there was little or no 
attempt to adapt the principles underlying the earlier morality to 
the new conditions. Jahveh was still concerned where he had been 
concerned before, but men failed to extend the range of his ethical 
interests to a multitude of situations which had not and could not 
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have arisen in the pastoral life. Land, with all its problems, and 
commerce, with all its intricacies, were factors in the new life 
which had little or no parallel in the old, and Israel did not see 
that Jahveh had something of profound importance to say on these 
subjects. 


It is quite probable that the conditions against which Isaiah 
stormed had been festering for a long time. The old condi- 
tions of land tenure probably ceased to exist. Numbers must 
have laid field to field and reduced the former occupiers to a 
state of slavery. The justice laid down by Moses had become 
so confounded with positive law and priestly regulations that 
it ceased to have any value, and it is obvious that the priests 
and the kings no longer feared the command: “Thou shalt 
not remove thy neighbour’s landmark.” No matter what the 
changes were in connexion with commer¢e and foreign notions 
of finance, money-lending, tribute, and tariffs, it would have 
been possible for Israel and Judah to have maintained the old 
system of land tenure and withstand nearly all alien influences; 
not from without but from within came the tremendous 
changes which brought about the downfall of the Hebrews. 
It may be that Gentiles benefited by the destruction of the 
old system, and became landed proprietors. In the Book of 
Amos we learn of the rapacity of landlords, but they are espe- 
cially singled out as Hebrew landlords who took an extortion- 
ate share of the farmer’s produce. In the Book of Hosea, now 
dated about a generation after Amos, there is a cry for the 
old justice, that the leaders, both priests and kings, should 
secure it to do for their subjects all that was done before the 
days of the monarchy, when the judges ruled. Amos seems to 
be quite sensible of the curse that has fallen upon the people: 
“For as much, therefore, as your treading is upon the poor, 
and ye take from him burdens of wheat,” then again, “In all 
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vineyards shall be wailing,” and, “Ye have turned justice into 
gall and the fruit of rightness into hemlock.” The book closes 
with a picture of restoration which is repeated by Ezra and 
later by Immanuel. If Israel will only turn to the old faith 
and restore justice, the promise is: “I will plant them in their 
land, and they shall no more be pulled out of the land I have 
given them.” Hosea refers to the removal of the landmarks, 
and says that upon the princes of Judah God will pour out his 
wrath like water. Habakkuk cries for justice:'“Why dost thou 
show me iniquity and cause me to behold grievance? For spoil- 
ing and violence are before me; and there are that raise up 
strife and contention.” 

The same conditions and the same complaint at the time of 
Ezra, and the same conditions and the same complaint at the 
time of Immanuel. All the prophets demanded the restoration 
of the old law. The references to the “new” covenant seem to 
be additions which are not necessary. If the restoration of the 
old law, which the prophets demand, is enough to cure the 
ills of the people, why is a “new” covenant necessary? If a 
return to the laws of the old covenant will bind the Hebrews 
to the God of Moses, why is it necessary to introduce a Mes- 
siah? This question is of importance here, because there hangs 
on it the greater question of what Jesus meant when he said: 
“T come not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” Theologians 
cannot have it both ways; either the old law of redemption 
was sufhcient or not sufficient. Perhaps the Pharisees who op- 
posed Jesus did so because he was at one with the tradition. 
Perhaps simple ideas have no place in complex civilizations. 
This may be the reason why later prophets thought justice 
was not enough. As It is today, no practical man would dream 
of suggesting anything so simple as a return to economic 
justice. Yet, Jesus, in the midst of a highly complex civilization, 
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said it was enough to love God with all the heart and all the 
mind, and to love one’s neighbour as oneself. Surely, when he 
said this, he must have been conscious that the old law of 
Moses should be fulfilled, because the fulfilment would be 
enough. Where, then, the necessity of a Messiah to intervene 
between man and God? For those whose history of Israel goes 
no further back than the later prophets it may seem vital that 
their prophecies should be fulfilled. But why should their 
prophecies be fulfilled, rather than that the requirements of 
the old law should be fulfilled? 


Chapter XVI 


| PICTURE of the economic conditions of lower Galilee 
can be constructed now to help the student to under- 
stand something of the environment of Nazareth. In recent 
years works have been published which not only cover the re- 
searches of scholars of a generation ago, but compare and sift 
their findings in the light of modern discoveries. To mention 
three: Dr. Joseph Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth, Dr. Eisler’s 
The Messiah Jesus, and a particularly interesting short survey 
of the subject by Dr. Grant, The Economic Background of the 
Gospels. The ground covered by these authors is very wide. 
The new material gathered by Dr. Eisler is somewhat star- 
tling; it must be disquieting to a number of the orthodox to 
find that John the Baptist and Judas of Gaulon preached the 
same doctrine. Whether all the conclusions of Dr. Eisler are 
accepted or not, there remains in The Messiah Jesus the 
extraordinary story of the growth of the revolutionary party 
under Judas, called Zealots; and this story taken in connexion 
with the mission of Jesus lights up many dark places in the 
gospels and helps to clarify obscurities in his sayings. 

To appreciate the significance of the movement of Judas, 
it would be useful if the evidence contained in the books of 
the prophets, revealing the crushing poverty, the double taxa- 
tion, the spoliation which seemed to be carried on regularly, 
were gathered together in a handy form. One great protest 
against the exactions of Herod reveals that the strict Jews re- 
garded tribute as unlawful. The cost of his great building 
schemes must have been a frightful burden to a people who, 
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so far as basic industry was concerned, had little chance to 
produce sufficient for its families. Famine was always a danger. 
There must have been frequent clamour against the exactions, 
for they covered pretty nearly everything that was required; 
customs, octroi, tariff duties, temple toll, tribute, and tax, there 
was little that escaped; and to add to all these burdens there 
was the pernicious system of farming out the collection of 
taxes. In this connexion there is the story of Joseph the tax- 
farmer who paid something like sixteen thousand talents a 
year for the privilege. After about twenty years of collecting 
he retired, an enormously wealthy man. Small wonder that 
in the days of Herod there should be bands of robbers roving 
through the land, that there should be revolutionary parties 
who “lived in the open,” or “in the outside”—on the borders 
of the desert. Guerrilla warfare near the principal highways 
must have been almost a daily affair. There was, besides, an 
Edomite on the throne, placed there by an alien power; a 
violation of the old right of the Jewish people to make their 
own kings. Fhe demand laid before Archelaus on his accession 
called for reduction of the annual payments, the release of the 
people put in prison for debt-under Herod, and the abolition 
of the merchandise taxes. The description of the conditions 
towards the end of the reign of Herod, as given by Josephus, 
in the Amtiquities, leaves no doubt as to the cultivation of a 
land for breeding Zealots: 


He (Herod) had taken to himself the uncontrollable authority 
which tyrants exercise over their subjects, and had made use of 
that authority for the destruction of the Jews, and did not abstain 
from making many innovations among them. besides, according to 
his own inclinations; and that, whereas there were a great many 
who perished by the destruction which he brought upon them, so 
many indeed, as no other history relates, they that survived were 
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far more miserable than those that suffered under him, not only 
from the anxiety they were under from his looks and disposition 
towards them, but from the danger their estates were in of being 
taken away by him. That he did never leave off adorning those 
cities that were in the neighbourhood, but were inhabited by for- 
eigners; while the cities belonging to his own government were 
ruined and utterly destroyed. That whereas, when he took the 
kingdom, it was in an extraordinarily flourishing condition, he had 
filled the nation with the utmost degree of poverty; and when, 
upon unjust pretences, he had slain any of the nobility, he took 
away their estates; and when he permitted any of them to live, he 
condemned them to the forfeiture of what they possessed. And 
besides the annual impositions which he laid upon every one of 
them, they were to make liberal presents to himself, to his domestics 
and friends, and to such of his slaves as were vouchsafed the favour 
of being his tax-gatherers; because there was no way of obtaining 
a freedom from unjust violence without giving either gold or silver 
for it. 


Dr. Eisler quotes the following from The Capture of 
Jerusalem, by Josephus: “In his time (i.e. the administration 
of Coponius) there was a man at Galilee who upbraided the 
Jews, because, though of the seed of Abraham, they were now 
doing menial service and paying taxes to the Romans, and be- 
cause they had accepted mortal masters after forsaking one 
who was immortal. The name of this man was Judas, and he 
found a way to live in the outside, and one not corresponding 
(to that) of others.” Eisler remarks that the phrase “to live 
in the outside” refers to the habit of the followers of Judas, 
who, rather than be oppressed by foreign rule, preferred the 
regions of the mountains, woods, and deserts, where sub- 
sistence was reduced to the merest vegetarian diet. There was, 
besides, another reason for preferring the wild, almost inac- 
cessible places to the villages of Galilee; i.e. there were no tax- 
gatherers there, and, as the Zealots strictly upheld the old 
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Jaw concerning tax and tribute, they escaped the ignominy of 
having to pay that price for freedom. This is an important 
point and will later appear to be a crucial one in connexion 
with many of the sayings of Jesus. The Zealots had no doubt 
experienced the full effect of the census and genera] assessment 
of property under Coponius and Quirinius in the sixth century. 
The indignation of every class was aroused by the crushing 
impositions levied by the Romans. There was a poll tax on 
each individual, and for the first time women and slaves were 
included. There was an income tax, moreover, and a per- 
centage on the herds of cattle; and the tax on the land was to 
be paid out of the produce of the harvests. The economic un- 
rest which was stirred up by the Romans grew in intensity 
during a period of sixty-five years, accompanied by bitter 
strife. Bands of secret assassins made travel over the great 
highways extremely hazardous; ther¢ are many references in 
Josephus to sudden attacks upon small companies of Roman 
soldiers. 

It must not be forgotten that the old theocratic idea of 
God’s kingship over the Hebrews lay at the basis of the 
revolt. There seems to be no evidence of a political struggle, 
that is, a substitution of one political form of government for 
another. Nor was it a religious struggle, for the Romans were 
content to let the Jews worship in their own way so long as 
they submitted to the forms of taxation they introduced. To 
turn the fertile valleys of Galilee into places of desolation 
could only be accomplished by an imperial power. How rich 
Galilee was in natural resources is described by Josephus: 
“The soil is universally rich and fruitful and full of planta- 
tions of trees of all sorts in so much that it invites the most 
slothful to take pains in its cultivation, by its fruitfulness; ac- 
cordingly, it is all cultivated by its inhabitants, and no part of 
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it lies idle.” Similar descriptions are to be found in the works 
of Latin authors. The period to which Josephus refers must 
have been one many years earlier than that of Herod. Perhaps 
he quotes from reports of the time of the Maccabees. It is not 
reasonable to conclude that he refers to a Galilee after the 
census of Quirinius. It can be shown from the sayings of 
Jesus that cultivation must have been carried on by the vast 
majority of the natives under extreme hardship. The land 
was inalienable under the old law, but the rulers did not 
hesitate to confiscate the estates of families who opposed their 
will. Under Herod many noble families suffered the loss of 
their estates. How the priests fared in Galilee under Roman 
double taxation can only be imagined. Whether the milking 
process of the imperial power left anything for them cannot 
be determined, for there seems to be no reliable evidence of 
the amount collected in tithe after the census. Schiirer says: 


The contributions which the priests received from the people for 
their support before the Exile were variable and irregular. After 
the Exile, they were immeasurably increased. In this connexion it 
is noteworthy how greatly the priesthood grew in power and 
influence under the new order of things which succeeded the Exile. 
The truth is that this increase in power was not only the cause of 
their increasing claims to authority, but also a result of the enlarge- 
ment of their material income. The later scribes, who were not 
always favourably minded towards the priesthood, were unable to 
alter the situation: for the priestly law had long been accepted as 
the Law of God. Indeed, the scribes succeeded only in still further 
increasing this traditional source of priestly income. Upon the 
principle that a man acquired the more of merit in the sight of God 
as he the more punctiliously and readily fulfilled the requirements 
of the law, they interpreted the legal obligations almost wholly in 
a sense favourable to the priests. And so we behold the remarkable 
state of affairs of a time when men had already begun to look upon 
the hierarchy with suspicion, and yet laboured might and main to 
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establish still more securely the privileges and -prerogatives of the 
priestly class. 


This reveals a condition that does undoubtedly explain 
the ‘denunciation of the priestly class by the prophets. Prob- 
ably it is no exaggeration to say that agriculture was tithed 
to death. There are stories in Hebrew literature which reveal 
the rapacity of the priests. Eisler quotes one told by the rebel 
leader Korah: 


One day there came a widow and two orphans who owned a 
field and wished to till it. Then said Moses: “Thou shalt not 
employ ox and ass together at the plough.” When they wished to 
sow, he said: “Thou shalt not sow thy field with two kinds of 
seed”; when they would reap, he said: “Gifts for the priests, first 
tithe and second tithe, must be given.” . . . There was now noth- 
ing left for the widow (to do) but to sell the field. She did so and 
bought two lambs, to turn them to account and clothe herself with 
their wool. When the lambs had young’ Aaron came and made 
his claim: “The firstlings you must give me as wages, for so has 
Jahveh commanded: every firstborn,” etc. . . . And when the 
time came for shearing the lambs, he said: ““The best of the shear- 
ing of the sheep must thou give to me.” Then the widow could 
no longer comply with these demands and decided to kill the lambs 
and consume them. But when she had killed them, Aaron said: 
“The shoulder, the two cheeks, and the maw must ye give to me.” 
Then the widow protested: “Though I have even killed the lambs, 
yet I cannot get rid of this man; the lambs are a votive on behalf 
of me.” Aaron replied: “Then are they wholly mine, for thus 
saith Jahveh: every devoted thing shall belong to thee.” And he 
took the lambs and departed, leaving the widow and orphans 
lamenting. Thus did they treat these poor wretches when they 
appealed to the Lord. 


The civil and religious taxation of the Hebrews at the time 
of Jesus is estimated by Dr. Grant to have reached between 
thirty and forty per cent of the produce. This seems to be a 
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moderate estimate. From the evidence of the extortion and 
rapacity both of the Romans and the priestly classes, it 1s 
readily conceived why the mission of John the Baptist took 
hold of the poor. Whether John were allied to Judas or not, 
there is no doubt that both in different ways represented the 
same ideal: namely, that only the coming of the kingdom on 
earth could save the people from utter destruction. Dr. Eisler, 
in The Messiah Jesus, makes out a most interesting case for 
the association of Judas and John the Baptist. John was a 
man “from the outside”; he lived on natural fruits and herbs. 
It is not easy to follow Eisler through all of his analysis of the 
mission of John; but, taking his review.as a whole, it throws 
much needed light on the conditions of Galilee and relates 
these conditions with the missions of Judas and John. It 1s 
when he tries to reconcile the idea of “The kingdom of God 
is within you” with a political revolution that his findings be- 
come unsatisfactory. He says: “Notwithstanding the mean- 
ing of the phrase, ‘the kingdom of God is within yow . . . it 
would be a great error to regard the kingdom announced by 
Jesus as a purely spiritual state without any political signifi- 
cance whatever.” His reason for stressing a political aspira- 
tion on the part of Jesus and his followers is to fit it in with 
the old prophecy of what he calls the Deuteronomic Royalty 
Law. 

In Jesus of Nazareth, Dr. Klausner quotes from the state- 
ments of the Jewish delegation which went to complain before 
Augustus against Archelaus, immediately after Herod’s death: 


He (Herod) committed acts of tyranny which might have made 
an end of the Jews, and also devised new things according to his 
own mind which were contrary to the spirit of the Jews; and he 
killed many men with a cruelty unparalleled in history. 

Worse still was the lot of those who remained alive, for not 
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only did he oppress them but also threatened to confiscate their 
property. The cities which were near by the land of Israel he be- 
decked and adorned without end at the expense of his plundered 
subjects. He reduced the people to abject. poverty though he had 
found it, apart from exceptional cases, in a condition of wealth. 
The property of the higher families—whom he had condemned to 
death on the slightest pretext——he confiscated, and those whom he 
suffered to remain alive he deprived of their wealth. Not only were 
the taxes levied on all the inhabitants year by year exacted merci- 
lessly and by force, but it was impossible to live without bribes to 
himself, and to his domestics, and his friends and officers who were 
entrusted with the gathering of the taxes. 

It was impossible to speak of his corruption of virgins and wives; 
after he had done these wicked things when drunk and without 
witnesses, those who had suffered preferred to remain silent as 
though nothing had happened rather. than publish such things 
abroad. And so Herod had behaved to the Jews with a cruelty as 
great as though a wild beast had been given rule over mankind. 
Though, the Jews had before suffered many hardships and op- 
pressions, their history had never known so great an affliction as 
they had suffered at-the hands of Herod. 


Such were the conditions in the days of Herod, and after 
his death there was no relief. Three or four years before the 
birth of Jesus, the great revolt under Judas began. At 
Sepphoris, only a short journey from Nazareth, Judas at- 
tacked the king’s armoury and put the fear of himself on the 
whole of Galilee. It is said that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands followed Judas and joined the Zealots, and for over 
sixty years they led the riots and revolts which became almost 
incessant in the land. Spies were everywhere, and the people 
who could not flock to the standards of Judas were downtrod- 
den and overcome by fear. Only those of any strength and 
vitality joined the rebels. Klausner, in summing up the con- 
sequences of the political upheaval, says: 
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In Galilee Gentiles were numerous, and it had never been a 
centre of the Law or a place of resort for high priests or the richer 
classes; it had no cities approaching the scale of Jerusalem, nor, 
till the time of Antipas, even towns of the scale of Jericho. In 
Galilee were to be found neither Pharisees learned in the law nor 
Sadduceans or Boethuseans, nor any of the richer and more power- 
ful classes who acquiesced in Roman domination; there remained 
only the two dissimilar types: Zealots of the party founded by 
Judah the Galilean and Zadok the Pharisee, numerous in Galilee 
(though not as a sect) from the time of Hezekiah the Galilean; 
and the “meek upon earth,” and the many varieties of the mystic, 
visionary type—“quictist Pharisets,’’ Essenes, and the like. All who 
had strength enough to take up the sword joined themselves with 
the Zealots; the rest were more or less akin in spirit to the “meek 
upon earth,” who abandoned interest in temporal things to dream 
of a future hfe, a life based on the ethics of the prophets and the’ 
messianic idea. The Zealots, too, as well as every type of Pharisee 
and the Essenes, held most strongly to those same conceptions, but 
in the thoughts of the “‘meek’* they assumed a more imaginative 
and. mystic form. 

It -vas from these circles of the “meek” that Jesus and his new 
teaching sprang. 

Klausner says that the Jews at the time of Jesus were es- 
sentially an agricultural people, but this does not mean that 
agriculture was the one pursuit. Large numbers of the people 
had drifted into other trades, and the changes in ownership 
of the soil had brought new labour conditions and new avenues 
of employment in connexion with its administration. Most of 
Galilee seemed to be under cultivation, like a great garden, 
Josephus says; the wheat was famous, the crops of other 
cereals abundant. In vegetables, the country was rich, and 
there was abundance of fruits of many kinds, and nuts; oil 
was plentiful, the olive in some districts highly praised; the 
date palm gave oil and honey, and, according to Pliny, was a 
great source of wealth. The fishing industry round about Lake 
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Galilee was famous. If the description of the promised land 
included Galilee, who can doubt that the children of Israel 
who settled to the west of the lake lived in a land without 
scarceness? It was, indeed, “a land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness; thou shalt not lack anything in it.” 
There are many works from pre-Christian sources which refer 
to the natural conditions of Galilee and Judea, and they tell of 
the richness and the abundance of the fruits of the earth, 
justifying the promise of Moses when he took the Hebrews 
out of Egypt. Klausner says: “There were hundreds of vil- 
lages in Galilee round which small-holders held the land and 
made merely a living.” He also says: 


These “small-holders” lived by the labour of their hands. They, 
their wives and children, did their own ploughing and sowing, 
reaping and sheaf-binding, threshing and winnowing. Most of their 
produce they reserved for their own household needs, and the rest 
was brought to the town and either bartered or sold for money to 
procure absolute necessities. Such a peasant was not able to lay by 
any wealth, and one or two years of bad seasons or illness would 
be enough to deprive him of his property and reduce him to the 
status of a hireling or labourer, or even cause him to be sold into 
slavery to a richer landowner because of his debts. In any case, 
some of his children would be forced to become hirelings or 
labourers, since the small-holding sufficed only for the eldest son 
who received a “double share” of their inheritance. The other sons, 
not having land enough for their needs, were, in spite of them- 
selves, turned into members of the “proletariat,” the class which 
owns nothing but its powers of work, When no work is forth- 
coming they are reduced to the level of “unemployed labourers,” 
and become beggars or robbers and brigands. 


This statement omits the effect of tax and tithe. Though 
there were bad seasons, or the small-holder suffered through 
illness, it 1s not improbable that the holding would yield on 
the average enough to tide the family over lean years. Taxes 
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today in America and England make it impossible for numbers 
of agriculturists to live decently. 

It there were large estates in Galilee, and there seems to 
be much evidence of this, the old system of not parting with 
the land outright must have long been disregarded. This 
would account for the extremely hard conditions of the small- 
holder, who probably was left with the poorest land, and ex- 
plain the richness of yield of the big estate that could be tilled 
with slave labour. Anyway, it seems reasonable that the 
“land-shark” took every opportunity of laying a good field 
when he conducted the business of laying field to field. The 
scholars have not yet decided the question of the great dif- 
ferences met with in the authorities, who all agree Galilee 
had a fruitful soil, and yet, according to some, a large part of 
the population was reduced to penury, if not slavery, and, ac- 
cording to others, there were beautiful, busy cities, indicating 
generally a thriving people. This difference of opinion in a 
way, perhaps, accounts for the slight references in many works 
to the Zealot movement just before the time of Jesus. Some 
authors scarcely mention it, and yet it is the most significant 
economic factor connected with the land of Jesus at the time 
of his birth. It 1s strange how this has been overlooked by so 
many writers of the life and times of Jesus. Few seem to 
understand that the luxurious city is nearly always a corollary. 
of an impoverished people. Klausner speaks of the wealthy 
proprietors and he says they were few; it would not require 
many, if the land had been monopolized to any great extent. 
A few wealthy proprietors can own large tracts of land, as 
modern investigators know. The practice of leasing land for 
agricultural use is cited many times in the old Hebrew texts. 
No doubt the Roman land syndicates would see that the best 
parts of the country were taken and added to farms when the 
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transfer could be done “legally.” The pernicious system of 
farming the land out to tenants, who sometimes got as little 
as a quarter of their produce for themselves, was practised in 
Palestine, but to what extent it is hard-to say. One of the 
parables of Jesus refers to this system, and it is not-likely that 
he would refer to some rare occurrence in speaking to a class 
who undoubtedly suffered under practically all of the systems 
of Roman administration of the land. The conditions of labour 
show all the inequalities that are patent under any system of 
land monopoly, no matter when or where. Slaves there were 
in Palestine who, when they worked, had bread, but there was 
another large class who could be sometimes free and some- 
times slaves for six years. Their lot was, on the whole, perhaps 
worse than that of the out-and-out slave. The old regulations 
of the timé-of the settlement were long forgotten, and the 
bond servant in the house was, by the titne of Jesus, very like 
a chattel and not as well cared for as a horse. Klausner says: 
“The primitive relationship prevailing between master and 
slave in a country where the simple life was the rule and the 
democratic Pharisaic spirit was much in evidence, surely re- 
moved the possibility of cruelty and persecution; none the 
less, a master could scourge an idle or disobedient slave and 
treat him altogether as an inferior being.” It is to be noticed 
in many of the works of recent publication that there is little 
reference to the old rule laid down in Deuteronomy of the 
status of the Hebrew servant, the conditions of his period of 
servitude, and the rewards he received at the end of his term. 
All that had been long forgotten. Undoubtedly, the cruel 
treatment meted out to slaves by Roman owners was not less 
in the provinces than in Italy, and one may be sure that many 
Hebrews who were forced into slavery in Palestine felt the 
full Roman severity, little heed being paid to the regulations 
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of the slaves’? own people. When, under conditions of land 
monopoly, the free man lost his property and entered the 
slave market, it would not matter under Imperial Rome what 
nice distinctions of labour had been practised by the stock he 
came from. Therefore, at the time of Jesus, there must have 
been a large body of people always on the borderline of the 
freedom of the small-holder and the slavery of the laadless 
man. This surely proves the frequency of the revolts of the 
Zealots and the source from which they drew. their support. 

The conquerors of Palestine usually taxed every commodity 
the people used. Whether the tariffs were scientific or not, 
the people suffered from them just as severely as if a com- 
mission of fiscal scientists chose the commodity and the size of 
the duty. At one time, Klausner says, there was a poll tax, a 
salt tax, a “crown tax” (crowns of the bride and bridegroom), 
a land tax, a cattle tax, and a tax on the fruit trees. Under 
Herod, Josephus says, there was a demand from the nation to 
abolish the “annual tax,” and the “tax which was levied in- 
discriminately on everything bought and sold in the market.” 
Klausner says: “It was apparently from that time—that of the 
Romans and their agents, Herod—that the name ‘publican’ 
became synonymous with robber, brigand, rufhan, murderer, 
and reprobate; one whose evidence was invalid, whose money 
could not be accepted as alms for the poor, nor used in ex- 
change, since it was suspected of having been acquired by 
robbery.” He cites nine Hebrew authorities for this statement, 
and he says that the Procurators taxed more heavily even than 
Herod; besides the taxes on commodities, the Romans in- 
flicted water taxes, city taxes, road taxes, and house taxes. 
Pliny says “that at every stopping-place by land or sea some 
tax was levied.” Still, some Jews, it is said, were able to amass 
riches; they must have been landlords or manufacturers. 
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Klausner says that great landlords and rich bankers did very 
well under Roman administration. Small wonder the poor 
became poorer and the destitute and unemployed increased. 
Great masses of the people were crushed and helpless under 
the awful burden of taxes, and, as beggary increased, brigand- 
age, highway robbery, and revolt were of daily recurrence. 
The robust of the outcasts sought refuge in “the caves and the 
desert places, and the rocks and crevices of the mountains.” 
Just as it was at the time of Sir Thomas More, when he said: 
“Tf you do not want cut-throats, thieves, and beggars, cease 
making laws that make cut-throats, thieves, and beggars.” 
More said in Utopia: 


The rich men not only by private fraud, but also by common 
laws, do every day pluck and snatch away from the poor some 
part of their daily living. So, whereas it seemed before unjust to 
recompense with unkindness their pains that have been beneficial 
to the public weal, now they have to this their wrong and unjust 
dealing (which is yet a much worse point) given the name of 
justice, yea, and that by force of a law. Therefore, when I con- 
sider and weigh in my mind all these commonwealths which nowa- 
days anywhere do flourish, so God help me, I can perceive noth- 
ing but a.certain conspiracy of rich men procuring their own 
commodities under the name and title of commonwealth. They 
invent and devise all means and crafts, first how to keep safely, 
without fear of losing, that they have unjustly gathered together, 
and next how to hire and abuse the work and labour of the poor 
for as little money as may be. 


But all states suffer in the same way, once the landmarks 
are removed, and the history of the removal of landmarks 
in England from Henry the Seventh all the way down to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century can be read in num- 
bers of works devoted to the crime of enclosure without 
economic return. The enrichment of the landlords at the ex- 
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pense of the tillers of the soil marks always the beginning of 
the decline of a civilization. 

The tariff decree of Palmyra, a.p. 137, given by Dr. Grant 
in his work, The Economic Background of the Gospels, is al- 
most as comprehensive as the Smoot-Hawley tariff, and it is 
to be supposed the Palmyra tariff was like many more. Few 
protectionists realize how very old the tariff game is, few 
understand the baneful effects of the fiscal systems of the. 
past; the blessed word “scientific”? has completely befogged 
the makers of tariffs; they somehow imagine under the term 
“scientific” something new and less baneful can be invented. 
Now the “shibboleth” of Cobden has come home in a most 
awkward way, and the paltry shifts protectionists make, now 
they see that their “scientific” tariffs will not work scien- 
tifically, seem craven compared with the out-and-out banditry 
of the old Corn-Law Tories. Why’ tariffs should do now what 
they could not do in classical times, is inexplicable. The 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Hebrews were tariff-taxed al- 
most to extinction; why the Americans, the English, and the 
French should be taxed into prosperity, no one pretends to 
say. The United States and France, in spite of tariffs, for a 
time made the rich richer, and the effect of making the poor 
poorer was not noticed so long as there was plenty of land to 
be opened up in the United States and the majority of the 
French families were proprietors of land. But it is to be noticed 
that the tighter land monopoly becomes, the higher the tariff 
creeps, until a period 1s reached when the poor in the towns 
have lost the sense and opportunity of escaping to the country. 
The artificial attractions of the towns hold them in a grip, 
and even at a time like this, when the value of land has fallen 
swiftly under the depression, there is little or no response 
worth noticing to the schemes to take men from the cities 
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and start them on the land. The purpose of tariffs is to raise 
prices, so the candid protectionist says, and now, under the 
highest tariffs, commodity prices have fallen and have ‘not 
been so low for many years, in some cases for generations, and 
industry is stagnant. 

It is bad enough in all conscience to levy taxes on wealth 
as a system, but to tax a people who considered tribute to be 
not only unlawful, but unholy, was the height of imperial 
stupidity. The Hebrews had known a system practically free 
of tax; there was the tenth to the tribe of Levi, because it had 
no inheritance. It 1s true, under priestly rule the original tenth 
was not only increased, but many ways were devised to filch 
from the people more and more of their produce. Still, the 
memory of the old system persisted long, and every prophet 
of consequence protested against the exactions of the priests 
which helped to reduce the people té poverty. What was well- 
nigh unbearable from the priests became a burden too great 
to be borne when the conqueror laid his heavy hand upon the 
Hebrews. It was bad enough to pay tribute to the conqueror; 
it was.worse to recognize a human ruler. Klausner says: “Dur- 
ing the census of Quirinius, realizing that its motive was to 
enslave them and to drain fresh taxes out of them for the good 
of the Roman leech, they (the Maccabees) appealed to the 
Jews to rise unanimously against the Romans. How could a 
Jew serve flesh and blood! God alone was King of Israel and 
not any idolatrous Roman Emperor.” 

Renan seems to be the one writer of the nineteenth century 
who appreciated this question of tribute and tax as it affected 
the Hebrews. He ‘says: “God being the sole master whom 
man ought to recognize, to pay tithe to a secular sovereign 
was, in a manner, to put him in the place of God. Completely 
ignorant of the idea of the state, the Jewish theocracy only 
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acted up to its logical induction—the negation of crvil society 
and of all government. The money of the public treasury was 
accounted stolen money.” The Talmud is explicit upon this 
point. It is only in recent years that the economic conditions of 
Galilee, and this great question of the payment:of tribute and 
taxes to the conqueror, have received the attention the sub- 
jects deserve. 


Chapter XVII 


HIE question of who educated Jesus was a problem which 
engaged the minds of many of the students of the last 
century. The pedants passed lightly over it. Many of the 
atheists imagined Jesus was an ignorant peasant who used 
the sayings current in Hebrew literature that would be taught, 
as it were, in Sunday schools. Even today it is not unusual to 
hear the phrases, “Jesus added nothing to the sum of human 
knowledge,” and, “What, after all, did Jesus do to increase 
the happiness of mankind?” Even Klausner seems to think 
that the sayings of Jesus are not original. But Klausner does 
show quite clearly that education, even in Galilee, was not so 
backward, not so primitive a matter as many Christian writers 
have imagined. In the first place, Torah lays it down strictly 
that children should be taught to read and write, that they 
should know the laws, be told the deeds of their forefathers, 
so that “they might follow in their ways and, having been 
brought up on the laws, become accustomed to observing them 
and have no excuse for not knowing them.” These injunctions 
were traditional and hark back to the time of Moses, when it 
was commanded that the children should be taught first of all 
the laws, the most seemly knowledge, and the source of hap- 
piness. Enough, surely, to provide a fairly liberal education. 
Few, nowadays, are taught the laws, and fewer the source of 
happiness. Josephus says: “Most of all we are mindful of the 
education of children; so that, if anyone ask us concerning 
the laws, we can tell them all more easily than our own name; 
having learned them straightway with our earliest perception, 
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they become engraven in our souls.” Klausner says that, 
though Josephus may be guilty of exaggeration, these words 
indicate that a schooling system was in vogue at the time of 
Jesus which was open to most of the people. The Hebrew 
literature of his time which was not only taught, but could be 
read by youths, was extensive. Klausner mentions many of the 
works then current and the great number of subjects dealt 
with in them, There is no valid reason for thinking Jesus 
had not great mentors. It is quite possible his father was an 
unusual man, perhaps a seer. To infer Jesus was at a disad- 
vantage because his parents-were poor, his father a carpenter 
in a humble village, is strange, when in the light of so much 
biography it is shown that numbers of men of attainment have 
paid tribute to humble parents who have given them the basis 
of their education and intellectual start. in life. Why should it 
be different in Galilee? In any case, even today it is not 
always the man who has had the advantages of a university 
education who succeeds in intellectual endeavour, who achieves 
distinction in the world of thought. Klausner says: “Besides 
the elementary schools, there was a more advanced school or 
college. Such colleges, intended for the expounding of the 
Torah to specially selected students, certainly existed in the 
time of the scribes, previous to the Maccabean period, and 
from the Maccabean period, especially from the time of 
Hillel and Shammai, the colleges assumed the more popular 
guise.” Although it is shown by many of the authors that 
Galilee differed from Judea in many respects, particularly 
with regard to the priestly observances, and that it was more 
independent than the country to the south, it is not to be in- 
ferred that there was less opportunity in the way of education 
and acquiring general knowledge. It may very well be that 
the independent Galilean enjoyed a freedom from conven- 
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tional or stereotyped systems which prevailed round about 
Jerusalem. Even Edersheim, whom Klausner regards-as a 
fair critic, says: “Now Nazareth was one of these priests’ cen- 
tres, and that, although it may well have been that compara- 
tively few in distant Galilee conformed to the priestly regula- 
tions, some must have assembled there in preparation for the 
sacred functions or appeared in its synagogues.’ Moreover, 
the fact that the Zealot movement originated in and near 
Galilee proves conclusively that the Galileans were an en- 
tirely different people from those of Judea. The patriots were 
bred north of Samaria, not round about Jerusalem, and this 
fact surely indicates not only a different system of education 
but an entirely different system of thought. Klausner, re- 
ferring to the Zealots, says: “Their one crime was that they 
acted according to their conscience. They were ready to lay 
down their lives for natural freedom, and with such a goal 
they never hesitated to measure their own forces against those 
of the Herods or the Roman Emperors.” He also says that 
thousands and tens of thousands followed Judas and joined 
the Zealots. Only an enlightened people could be as brave 
-as the Zealots. Even Josephus, who has written bitterly of 
their cruelty, says: “They possess unbounded love for liberty 
and look upon God as their only leader and ruler; it is a light 
thing for them to go forth to meet death, nor do they regard 
the death of their companions and kinsfolk if only they might 
save themselves from the burden of human rulers.” 

To what extent he work of Hillel was known in Galilee 
is not mentioned by the commentators, but as several of them 
seem to recognize in the sayings of Jesus the ideas which have 
been associated with the teachings of Hillel, it is quite pos- 
sible his influence and his works were known so far away from 
Jerusalem. No doubt, Joseph visited Jerusalem at the time 
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Hillel was famous. Such a man must have had a powerful in- 
fluence on the Galileans. Klausner says: 


. the popular and delicate impression of his entire mental 
and intellectual outlook: a moral optimism which became the main 
support of Judaism in bitter exile, a deep faith in divine justice and 
a complete trust in divine providence, an amiability to his fellow- 
creatures, an affinity with his nation and a belief in it, humility, un- 
failing kind-heartedness, a joy in life, a confidence in the power of 
the individual, and, above all things, tenderness, simplicity, and 
love of mankind—these constitute a crown of noble qualities not 
often paralleled among the highest specimens of mankind, among 
the greatest preachers and reformers. 


Jesus must have had the same opportunities of education 
as Hulel, who, it is said, lived for years in abject poverty 
while he was studying. If Hillel could achieve distinction 
in learning, there is no reason for thinking Jesus could not 
do so. It will be shown that Jesus must have possessed a very 
unusual mind to have thought out the idea of the kingdom 
of God on earth. It is difficult to understand how the notion 
that Jesus was a simple-minded peasant, reared in somewhat 
primitive conditions where there. were no schools or teach- 
ers, arose to confuse so many rationalists; and yet this isnot 
so strange when the great differences of opinion on other. 
points concerning Jesus and his environment:are. shown in 
. many of the authorities. Take Edersheim: according to him, 
“Nazareth was near the great highways running from Feypt, 
Babylon, and north to Antioch”—and Klausner, who believes 
“the town was cut off from the rest of the world, far removed 
from the ‘great highways to the sea,’ and the caravan routes.” 
But Klausner himself gives, in page after page of his book, 
instances of disagreement among the authorities on pretty 
nearly every question concerning Jesus. These differences of 
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opinion in many cases are so wide that reconcilement seems 
to be impossible. Strangely enough, Klausner does not make 
much of the educational opportunities to be found in Galilean 
villages. Although he says the system of schools and colleges 
had existed since before the Maccabean period, he, in another 
part, writing on the childhood and youth of Jesus, says that it 
was not till thirty years after the crucifixion that the system of 
schools in every town was organized by the high priest 
Johoshua ben Gamala. He thinks the father of Jesus was “per- 
haps one of those ‘deficient in the Torah’ and unable to teach 
his son,” and that Jesus learned from the minister of the syna- 
gogue, whose incidental duty it was, even before the organiza- 
tion set up. by Johoshua ben Gamala, to teach children. Klaus- 
ner admits Jesus knew the law and the prophets, that he had 
some knowledge of the Book of Daniel and, perhaps, of the 
Book of Enoch, and that the law read in Hebrew would be 
translated into Aramaic, the language Jesus spoke. 

Some beautiful pages are devoted to his description of 
Jesus the dreamer, wandering away from the little town into 
the hills, there to meditate. The idea of seeking the solitude 
of the hills, there to dream and to weave fancies, sometimes is 
regarded as the vagary of a truant, and sometimes as the re- 
sort of a good-for-nothing to escape work. It depends very 
much on the connotation of the term “dreamer.” Certain men 
of action are not supposed:to know what a.dreamer is; there 
is no room for him in their world. Others, not given entirely 
to an active life, imagine a dreamer is one occupied with poetic 
fancies and little concerned with the routine of life. There 
are as many notions of what a dreamer is as there are sections 
of a society that for many generations has had little contact 
with dreamers of any importance. There have been dreamers 
who have had to work very hard for a living; some, indeed, 
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have had many dependants to look after; and Klausner seems 
to think that Joseph passed away early and left Mary with a 
Jarge family. If that be so, Jesus would have to work very 
hard, and no doubt the time spent in the quiet of the hills 
would be a refreshing balm to a dreamer who had to master 
the hard, practical facts of labour for many hours each day. 

Surely it is permissible to imagine what could have taken 
place in thirty years. The ministry is supposed to have lasted 
not longer than three years; some say it lasted only a year and 
a few months. Jesus was nearly thirty years old when his 
public mission began. Now there was plenty of time for Jesus 
to become a man of essential learning, for he had the same 
sources of knowledge as were open to Hillel. Klausner says 
that in the villages the law would be read.in Hebrew and then 
translated into Aramaic. But 1f Hillel could master Hebrew, 
why could Jesus not do sq? All the authorities admit that 
Jesus was thoroughly versed in the law and the’ prophets, 
and surely this indicates familiarity with the original sources, 
and not merely oral translations into a familiar tongue. In a 
period of thirty years it was possible for Jesus, living in such 
a land as Galilee, imbued with its extraordinary history and 
witnessing perhaps on every hand the effects of imperial rule, 
to work out a system of revolt and reformation quite different 
from those that had wrought ruin and despair on the Zealot 
leaders and their supporters. Jesus must have known what 
had taken taken place at Sepphoris, not far from Nazareth; 
he would be less than human if he did not ponder the great 
question of those times, of how to be rid of Roman rule, for 
the disastrous effects must have been ever-present to him, and 
this must have been the dominant theme of all discussions 
among the victims. Now, it is just this very point that the com- 
mentators have missed completely, and in missing this point 
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they have become confused as to the meaning of the two 
phrases: “My kingdom 1 is not of this world,” and “The king- 
dom of God is within you.” Jesus was not a Messiah of 
despair. He was not a religious pessimist, believing there was 
no hope for man on earth, and that God had left his creatures 
helpless. Jesus was the one supreme optimist that has ever 
walked this earth. He discovered the one perfect system, and 
it was his thorough knowledge of the law which enabled him 
to divine the secret of the first covenant, the purpose and 
aim of the Mosaic code. When he said, “I come to fulfil the 
law, not to destroy it,” he surely meant that he came to fulfil 
the law of the first covenant that had been destroyed by the 
priests. When he said, “My kingdom is not of this world,” 
he surely meant, “My kingdom is not of this Roman world.” 
His mission was to destroy the Roman world and re-establish 
God’s world. When he asked, “Whom do people say I am?” 
he wondered if his disciples had the slightest idea of what he 
was chosen to do. There had. been numbers of Messiahs, many 
of them false Messiahs, who had failed utterly and had often 
left the people in a worse plight than before their advent. 
It cannot be imagined that Jesus, after so many ignominious 
failures, would come forward as a Messiah in the Apocalyptic 
sense. As Matthew Arnold says: “Jesus was over the heads of 
his reporters. What, therefore, in their reports of him, is 
Jesus and what is the reporters?” 


Chapter XVIII 


T is not necessary at this time of day to give more than a 
passing notice to what are called the miracles. Klausner 
says, miracles were performed by many practitioners in the 
Orient, and he is conscious that the compilers of the New 
Testament have drawn on their imagination to a great extent 
in recording some of the improbable happenings. The raising 
of Lazarus from the dead has seemed to numbers of rational-. 
ists to be the one miracle which condemns the whole series be-_ 
cause of its utter impossibility. But in the appendix of an 
extremely interesting book, called The Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer, the incident of Lazarus is treated in accordance with 
Yogi practices common in India. Many instances are recorded 
of people raised from the dead. But were they dead? Not so 
long ago there was the instance of the famous Japanese states- 
man who was given up for dead but came to life again. In 
connexion with the Lazarus incident, all that is necessary to 
make it clear is to assume he was not dead, but in a state which 
gave all the external evidences of death. As for other in- 
stances of miraculous healing, it may be urged that numbers 
of cures, which seem to be miraculous, by laying on of hands, 
and all that this implies, particularly in an Oriental sense, take 
place in Western civilizations. Anyway, the question of belief 
in Jesus and his mission does not depend at all on whether he 
performed miracles or not. The fact that he was expected to 
perform miracles by a people that not only looked for them, 
but believed that certain highly gifted persons could perform 
them, must be recognized in dealing with this question. Al- 
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most incredible instances are recorded in old literature. What 
faith, the great contributing factor, as Sir William Osler called 
it, had to do with the cures, must be considered. Faith moves 
mountains, as all physicians must admit, and religious faith, 
scientific faith, and artistic faith are keys which unlock some of 
the deepest secrets of the universe. But the sublimest faith of 
all is that which Jesus had in full measure, indeed, as we find 
it in no other since Moses, and that is the faith. in a bountiful 
Creator who has provided the source of all material needs 
for his children. This is the faith which lies at the basis of 
economic fundamentals, this, the beginning, of all true faith, 
the one which binds man to an invisible God. Only through 
this faith can the kingdom be. established on earth; there is 
no other faith which embraces all mankind. 

The actions of Jesus in the Gospels speak not so loud as his 
words. It is wellnigh impossible to understand Jesus when 
he is taken from his environment. Galilee; the Galilee of the 
Zealots, is indispensable to a proper understanding of his 
mission. First and last he was a Galilean, and it may very 
well be that it was a Galilean who compiled the record of him 
which was the source of the gospel stories. Who else could 
have produced the Nazarene history of Jesus? It is quite ad- 
missible that he taught certain of his disciples to recite many 
of the sermons and parables. There is nothing unusual in that 
method of instructing a school. Many who can look back 
some fifty years, when numbers of earnest-thinking people 
could neither read nor write, know that many families learned 
from oral instruction long parts of the Bible. At the time 
of the Adult Schools in England, years ago, numbers of aged 
people told the story of how they had learned to repeat chap- 
ters of the Bible, by having them read to them, over and 
over again, until they had perfectly memorized them. There 
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is nothing strange in unlettered disciples learning to repeat 
the sermons of their pastors. So there may be two sources for 
the compilations of Mark and Matthew. One, the Nazarene 
record so many authorities agree existed at the time the 
gospels were written; the other, the learned-by-heart method 
of memorizing the sermons and parables. There is no other 
way to account for the clarity and continuity of so many closely 
reasoned productions. Certainly they must have come from a 
very great thinker, and the disciples produced no great thinker. 
They were simple men, who, having given up hope of a Mes- 
siah, suddenly found in Jesus what they thought was the 
“phoenix-like” realization of their messianic yearnings. But 
they did not understand the secret of his mission. Jesus came 
to give them what they desired, a kingdom not of this world, 
neither Roman nor Herodian, but they did not realize it, they 
were thinking of something else. 

It has been said so often by the scholars that there 1s noth- 
ing original in the sayings of Jesus, that there are numbers of 
instances in the Hebrew literature before him of similar say- 
ings, that it seems inconceivable how they have missed the 
fact that it is not a question of a saying here and there de- 
noting originality or not, but of how the saying is used, in what 
connexion it is put. For example, Jesus turned the saying of 
Hillel, “What is hateful unto thyself, do not unto thy neigh- 
bour,” into this form: “Therefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do you even to them, for 
this is the law and the prophets.” Now, this is the climax of 
a reasoned statement which begins with “Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you; for everyone that asketh receiveth, and he 
that seeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” 
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It would be surprising if the speeches and parables of Jesus 
contained no sayings familiar to the people. There is a lan- 
guage of the folk who live always near to the soil or to primi- 
tive occupations, such as hunting, fishing, and shepherding, 
and in it are found sayings current at all times and with all races. 
Ancient literature is full of sayings that have been common in 
England since the days of Chaucer, and these sayings, con- 
nected with the seasons, the weather, the house, the character 
and conduct of the individual, differ very little from one 
civilization to another. The Sermon on the Mount is not a 
mere string of familiar sayings strung together with no definite 
idea or purpose in view. Taking the whole of the sermon as it 
is recorded in Matthew, it is possible to separate it into three 
sections without deleting a single verse in character with 
ninety-five per cent of it. Only a few lines which are obviously 
introduced by Christian editors need be struck out. The dis- 
puted passages are well known. The fifth chapter is complete 
as it stands in the New Testament; the sixth chapter should 
end with the eighteenth verse, making the second sermon; 
and the third sermon should begin in the sixth chapter at the 
nineteenth verse: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth,” and end in the seventh chapter at the twenty-seventh 
verse. These sermons seem to be designed for a very definite 
purpose. They are not specimens of spontaneous eloquence; 
nowhere is the impression given that any section came to him 
on the spur of the moment. These sermons were deliberately 
planned, thought out, perhaps, over a period of many years; 
they were prepared for the Galilean audience he addressed. 
They could have been thought out and spoken only by one 
thoroughly familiar with the conditions of the meek and the 
poor. No one but Jesus at that time could have put these three 
sermons together. No one at that time had the slightest con- 
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ception of what was in Jesus’s mind. There is no record of any 
Jew, either in Galilee or in Judea, who appreciated the im- 
portance of the old law and its economic significance to the 
people he lived and worked with. Jesus says: “Think not Iam 
come to destroy the law or the prophets; I come not to destroy 
but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you: till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law 
till all be fulfilled.’ He lost no time in making it clear that 
it was the old law, according to the prophets, not according 
to the priests, that he came to teach and to strive to fulfil. 
His hearers must have been familiar with the gossip of how 
the old law had been changed, and how severely the changes 
in connexion with tithe had borne upon the people. He called 
them “the salt of the earth,” and this passage has puzzled 
many commentators; indeed, many Christians have wondered 
why the poor in spirit and the meek should be called “the 
salt of the earth.” The phrase is not to be taken as applying 
merely to their present condition, it refers to them as they 
were in the past before they were despoiled; it refers to them 
with all their future possibilities as producers. The phrase 
refers to all the essential, indispensable folk, those who till the 
soil. Jesus was perfectly orthodox in the Mosaic sense in seek- 
ing to do something for the downtrodden; Moses did just 
exactly the same thing. He not only went to the meek, the 
lowly, and the poor in spirit, he went to slaves who had had four 
hundred years of Egyptian taskmasters! Moses thought they 
were worth saving; and the reward these slaves were to receive, 
if they agreed to obey the law, exceeded in material value any- 
thing that has ever been offered, before or since. Moses un- 
doubtedly considered that the Hebrew slaves in Egypt were 
the “salt of the earth.” If they were worthy the attention of 
the Almighty, Moses certainly could not overlook their claim. 
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it must be difficult for people who have been brought up 
in the Resolute School, which so long taught the gospel of 
forcefulness, and called upon the strong in spirit. to colonize, 
enlarge dominions, form empires, teach the gospel to the back- 
ward peoples, and so on—it must be difficult for scholars of 
that school, whether they be Christian or Oriental, to under- 
stand why Jesus should state the beatitudes at the begin- 
ning of the first sermon. As to the place, whether they should 
come first, or after the twentieth verse, it is not a matter of 
great importance. Still, the first sermon might have begun 
with the twelfth verse: “Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for 
great is your reward in heaven,” and then the beatitudes 
could, without losing effect or significance, follow after the 
twentieth verse: “For I say unto you, That except your justice 
shall exceed the justice of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of God.” But to return to 
the Christian Nietzscheans who look with disfavour upon the 
meek and lowly, it should not be difficult for them to realize 
the worth of their imperial policies, now the results of en- 
larging dominions and protecting empires are plain to men of 
all creeds. Jesus knew how utterly futile it was to ight Rome 
with Roman-weapons. The history of the Herodian lordship 
had taught him that violence against powerful political in- 
stitutions which despoil the people was useless. Therefore, 
he chose another way—passive resistance. In originating the 
surest, though it might be the longest, way. of resisting not 
evil, he formulated a method of opposition which had in it 
an idea, which, if carried out by all the people, would have 
left Rome itself helpless. Complete passive resistance, as an 
idea expounded by Jesus, contained all the essentials of gen- 
eral boycott. He opposed to force, spoliation, and slavery— 
non-resistance, non-co-operation, living for the day only, 
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voluntary poverty. The first sermon contains clearly all the 
instruction that is necessary for a campaign of non-resistance: 
“But whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” Retaliation had shown that the “other 
chéek” would not escape the blow. “And if any man will sue 
thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also.” Coat and cloak were taken anyway; and neither 
Roman soldier nor famished Zealot gave heed to protest. The 
whole system was crumbling fast. “And whosoever shall com- 
pel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” There was to be no 
resistance, no protest, no matter how terrible the suffering 
was; the only thing left for them to do was to submit. Death 
was preferable to the sickening torture of Roman rule. 

Forty years of trial and tribulation in the desert were neces- 
sary before the Hebrews could enter the promised land. The 
Jews knew the history of the return from Egypt. Generation 
after generation it was taught to the children, and taught SO 
that they could understand it. Therefore, it is not so strange 
that Jesus should advocate to a people whose sufferings had 
reached the limit of endurance that they should offer no re- 
sistance to the Roman tyranny. When he said: “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal,” he told 
them how to avert the consequences of pillage;-all that was 
necessary was sufficient for the day: “Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” Roman soldiers, guerrillas, and thieves of 
other descriptions would leave them alone if they held noth- 
ing worth taking; even tax-gatherers do not bother people 
who have no means. 

It was not altogether a policy of despair, as so many people 
think. Jesus was not a pessimist. The sixth chapter of Mat- 
thew, twenty-fifth to thirty-fourth verse, contains a perfect 
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piece of economic optimism. No higher critic, no commentator, 
no divine, seems to have left remarks on this section of the 
sermon which give the slightest idea that he understood its 
meaning. It has puzzled many a preacher. The first difficulty 
encountered in this sermon is the seeming contradiction of 
laying up treasures in heaven and giving no thought to the 
necessaries of earth. Some critics have condemned Jesus for 
laughing, as they put it, at the hunger and poverty of his 
hearers. Others say his advice is most unpractical, and Renan 
himself tries to excuse it by saying it was an advice that could 
only be understood by Oriental peoples. It is curious how the 
atheists have completely missed the meaning; orthodox Chris- 
tians seldom seem to have troubled about its meaning. Many 
who refer to it in their works seem to accept it as a poem, 
rather intended to enchant than to instruct. Not one suggests 
that the Galileans did not understand it; it is perhaps the 
one sermon Jesus delivered that his Galilean audience would 
have not the slightest dificulty in understanding. It may be 
assumed that there were few in the congregation that heard 
him who had enough for the season’s requirements, and those 
who might have so much would keep it hidden away from 
priests and tax-collectors, save what was necessary for imme- 
diate needs, the rest living from hand to mouth. No demon- 
stration against Jesus, no disapproval of his sayings in the 
sermon are recorded. It may be taken that his audience found 
his advice acceptable and that they clearly understood it. He 
advised them to lay not up for themselves treasures upon 
earth, for many reasons: they might be liable to tax, tariffs, 
and other fiscal impositions, other methods of pillage. It 
must be remembered that Jesus was an orthodox Jew of the 
ancient prophetic line, who would recognize no earthly ruler 
and considered it unholy to pay tax. He was not a Jew of the 
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type that accepted priestly changes in covenants and codes 
without question. He was a Galilean Jew, reared and educated 
in the land of Judas of Gaulon at the time when Judas lived; 
it is quite possible that he met him, knew him. So it would not 
be anything strange for the audience Jesus addressed to under- 
stand quite clearly what he meant, when he said they should 
not lay up treasures upon earth, because thieves might break 
through and steal. Such happenings might very well be a 
daily occurrence to many in his audience. Then he told them 
that no man can serve two masters. They knew what he 
meant; the kith and kin of Judas would know they could not 
serve Rome and serve God. And if the word “Mammon” 
stands for the Phoenician god of ill-gotten gains, the meaning 
is just as clear: you cannot serve God and the idol of ill- 
gotten gains, whether it be Roman or Pheenician. Therefore he 
advised them: “take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment?” This is the passage which some critics have 
thought seemed liked jeering at the penury of the people; it 
is one of the passages that have been used to turn thousands 
away from the churches. Men have asked their: pastors to 
offer a reply to the criticism of atheists and rationalists, some 
simple statement as to what Jesus meant and whether his 
advice was sincere and likely to better their condition if they 
accepted it and put it into practice. Nothing was done to 
satisfy the demands of the curious student who wished to re- 
main in the church but felt incapable of meeting the severe 
criticism of its opponents. Jesus saw quite clearly that there 
was an order in nature which provided the fowls of the air 
with food, and that thought was given to the condition of the 
flowers of the fields, and so on; and in nature he saw. an ar- 
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rangement, a harmony and a sequence, all operating year 
after year, which to the man near the soil indicates design and 
purpose, and that the designer is careful to provide for the 
creatures of his care. Often it must have struck Jesus that the 
same care lavished on the birds and animals, on life in na- 
ture, must be lavished on man. What would a Creator be 
like, that remembered the birds, but forgot man, and how 
could it be expected of man to praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow,.if man thought God had left him helpless? 
Jesus had no difficulty in understanding the law, in going back 
to the old, original covenant and realizing its deep secret. 
God’s kingdom is a kingdom wherein “thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness, thou shalt not lack anything in it.” Jesus 
knew what that meant, but that was in the promised land, 
not in a land held by the Romans, or by Herod, or by the 
priests. All that was to be found everywhere where the reign 
of God’s justice prevailed. No, Jesus was not scoffing at the 
penury of his hearers; he was giving them the only advice 
that can be given to the poor. He said: Are ye not much 
better than the birds of the air? If God clothe the grass of the 
field shall he not much more clothe you? Why should you be 
anxious what you shall eat, what you shall drink, what you 
shall wear? Why? If “your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things,” he has most assuredly pro- 
vided the source from which you can gain them, and, if you 
cannot use the source, then it is not God’s fault, it 1s yours, 
for permitting anybody to thwart the intention of the Crea- 
tor and to disrupt his reign of justice. Whether the advice 
be given to Orientals or to the people of temperate or colder 
zones, it 1s just as sound. The source from which man pro- 
duces what he eats, what he drinks, what he wears, the roof 
he lives under, and so on, is not merely Oriental, it is unt- 
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versal, and the Finn or the Icelander is not less a land animal 
than the native of Galilee or the Uganda. If men could only 
enjoy what the Créator intended them to have, it would not 
‘ be necessary to take thought for the morrow, it would not be 
necessary to lay up treasures upon earth. Jesus said: “Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things, 
but seek ye first God’s kingdom and its justice; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” Ir this perfect piece of 
economic.reasoning Jesus gave to mankind the most precious 
advice that has ever been tendered it. Probably one of the 
great reasons why Jesus has lived all through these twenty 
centuries and his name and fame today are discussed more 
widely than those of any other man, is that the simple folk, 
everywhere that his message has been taken, understood this 
sermon. It is hard to imagine the people of England, when 
they received Wycliffe’s Bible, whether they could read it 
or had to have it read to them, misunderstanding the wisdom 
and truth of this economic essay on God’s goodness. Misun- 
derstanding has come only from the so-called educated sections 
of society. Whether it be that some minds lose all touch with 
the simple things of nature when the complexities of political 
and social systems wind their tentacles about them, and cleave 
to the state as their one paradise; or others retain all the old 
feeling and receive sympathetically the first-hand. evidence of 
God’s work and intention, having understanding and sym- 
pathy, but realize that the individual life is short, that political 
and social systems have got into a hardened state, and that 
one man can do so little to help, and that, seeking the quiet 
life, it is better to leave the work of reformation to those who 
have not so much to lose; whatever the reason for inaction, 
educated people have done little for the kingdom of God on 
earth. 
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Jesus was speaking to people who were the victims of the 
tax-gatherer, poor people who had had their goods stolen, 
distracted folk who had tried to serve God and Cesar. To tell 
such a body of folk not to be anxious about the necessaries of 
life seems absurd, and it 1s not to be wondered at that men 
who have heard such explanations are leaving the churches 
and have been leaving the churches now for more than half 
a century. 

The attitude of the church to an analysis of this part of 
the sermon at one time made many worthy men feel that it 
was not straightforward. The very people who talk so much 
about the spirit, the eternal life, the freedom from the cares 
of this world, in connexion with this passage, forget the story 
of the feeding of the five thousand. They forget the numbers 
of times that Jesus refers to the poor and hungry, and that 
they should be clad and fed. He says:’“What man is there of 
you whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone?” 
Who has been able to understand the church’s explanation of 
this and similar passages? Jesus says: “Is not the life more 
than food, and the body than raiment?” Imagine, if it is at 
all possible, Jesus scoffing at their condition, he who knew 
their plight! “Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they?” 

As an economic contrast this will never be beaten. He 
practically says to them: you poor, deluded, despoiled crea- 
tures, anxious every day about the wherewithal of your neces- 
saries, do you think your heavenly Father who provides for 
the birds believes you are of less value and provides not for 
you? Life is more than food, the body more than raiment; 
therefore God does not give life and its temple, the body, 
without providing the source from which life draws its sus- 
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tenance. The twenty-seventh verse: “Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto his stature?” means: anxiety 
alone will not add another loaf to the larder. As if the beau- 
tiful instance of the life of the birds were not enough, he 
furnished, in contrast to their lack of raiment, a still more 
beautiful image: the Creator’s care of the lilies. “If God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which today is, and tomorrow 
Is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith?” They knew they had lost faith; they un- 
derstood the old story. To them it was the voice of the 
prophets, the promise of Immanuel, the New Jerusalem, 
where they would build and inhabit, plant and eat, enjoy the 
work of their hands. O ye of little faith! the faith which binds 
man to an invisible God, the faith in a bountiful Creator, the 
faith in a Father who knows what his children need. “Your 
heavenly Father knoweth ye have need of all these things.” 

“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living,” Jesus 
said. And yet the church has suggested Jesus urged the hungry 
and the ill-clad to think of another world, to disregard mate- 
rial cares of this, and the necessaries of life.. 

There is nothing in the whole range of interpretation so 
far from the true point as the theory that Jesus held out no 
earthly hope of material amelioration. One of a race nurtured 
in the philosophy of Deuteronomy and Leviticus could not 
have drawn the poor, the helpless, to him, if he offered a stone 
when he knew they were anxious for bread. He would not 
have drawn a platoon to hear him had he been silent on this 
question. In thought he hailed from Ezra, from Isaiah. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom (God’s kingdom—not Cesar’s) 
and the justice of the kingdom, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” And in that kingdom, the New Jerusalem, 
men shall build and inhabit, shall plant and eat; they shall 
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enjoy the work of their hands. “Be not, therefore, anxtous for 
the morrow, for the morrow will be anxious for itself.” And 
who would be anxious for the morrow, if he lived in “a land 
wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt 
not lack anything in it”? The promise of old time. 

There is nothing in this sermon which suggests any form 
of political government; there is nothing in it which even. ap- 
proximates systems of socialism or communism; it contains not 
one sentence indicating communal ownership of land or 
produce, implements or dwelling; in it there is nothing which 
sanctions the abrogation of natural rights. Therefore, it 1s 
theocratic in the old Mosaic sense. Many have thought that 
Jesus was an Essene. They find in his doctrine many likenesses 
to the doctrine of that cult. There are several objections to the 
theory: one, mentioned above, is that there is no hint in his 
sayings of communism. Another objéction is, the Essenes’ or- 
ganization was strictly esoteric and ordained a novitiate of 
three years for intending members. The gospel of Jesus on 
the other hand was for all men, women, and children, of all 
races, and anyone was eligible for the kingdom of God at any 
time and place, by seeking the kingdom and its justice. If, 
as Dr. Eisler suggests in a very interesting thesis, Jesus was 
a Sleb or Rechabite, then he must have renounced the oath 
of the tribe, because everything he did and said differs en- 
tirely from the order of the cult laid down in the thirty-fifth 
chapter of Jeremiah, where it is commanded by Jonadab, the 
son of Rechab: “Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye nor your 
sons for ever; neither shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor 
plant vineyard, nor have any: but all your days ye shall dwell 
in tents; that ye may live many days in the land where ye 
be strangers.” It must be remembered in considering the 
mission of Jesus that its atm and purpose was to establish the 
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kingdom of God on earth. If this idea is not kept uppermost 
in the mind, all effort to understand him will be as naught. 
First and last the great injunction was: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom and its justice and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” and: “Your heavenly Father knoweth ye have 
need of all these things. ” It may be, as some have suggested, 
that Jesus thought in the early days of the mission that 
Galilee was the world, but if he did there is nothing in his 
doctrine that excludes any other land of the earth. It 1s ap- 
plicable to any Galilee under the sun wherein men have to 
use the earth: “Ask, and it shall be given unto you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 

That he-was conscious of the perils of teaching such a doc- 
trine is obvious. When he sent his disciples out to the lost 
sheep of the House of Israel to preach, saying: “The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand,? he told them to beware of men: 
“For they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will 
scourge you in their synagogues; and ye shall be brought 
before governors and kings,” knowing that the preaching of 
the coming of the reign of God would be opposed by the 
priests as sternly as it would be by governors and kings. He 
knew how families would be torn asunder by his doctrines: 
“And the brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and 
the father the child: and the children shall rise up against 
their parents, and cause them to be put to death.” Al! this 
has taken place for much less than he promised. What could 
be truer than his saying: “Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth; I come not to send peace but a sword”? Ever 
since his day, because men have opposed the establishment of 
the kingdom of God on earth, there has been no peace, and 
there will be no peace until men decide to put away the 
sword and.accept the will of God. He knew the dangers, he 
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knew the consequences of preaching such a doctrine; his 
prophecy has been fulfilled to the letter. But what alternative 
is there? None. Twenty centuries of turmoil and struggle have 
not revealed one. Twenty centuries of Hebrew history have 
not revealed one; all alternatives call for the sword. His 
swordless campaign of non-resistance was the only logical 
one that has been offered to man. 

That the secret of his mission was not understood by his 
disciples is plain when the passages which refer to their de- 
mand for a sign to be given are closely examined. Leaving 
the obvious introductions by Christian editors aside, and the 
laboured insertions of those who desired to show how the 
prophecies were fulfilled, it is clear that no sign was to be 
given. The first one, which refers to the resurrection as a 
fulfilment of the Jonas prophecy, could not possibly have 
been spoken by Jesus. The disciples were looking for a Mes- 
siah, perhaps; with hopes revived, they imagined one had 
come at last that would not fail. At Cesarea Philippi, according 
to Matthew, it is said: “He asked his disciples, saying, Whom 
do men say that I, the Son of Man, am? And they said, Some 
say that thou art John the Baptist; some, Elias; and others, 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But 
whom say ye that lam? And Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Mark says 
that he charged them that they should tell no man of him, and 
this does not necessarily imply that Jesus knew he was the 
Christ and desired his disciples to keep it secret. Then, in 
Mark, comes the extraordinary idea of resurrection, and that 
‘Jesus spoke openly to them as the Messiah: “And he began to 
teach them, that the Son of Man must suffer many things, and 
be rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests, and scribes, 
and be killed, and after three days rise again.” This unac- 
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countable contradiction cannot possibly be explained. Is it 
likely that with one breath he would say, No-sign shall be 
given, and, Tell no man I am the Christ, and in almost the 
next one begin to teach the very thing he had charged them to 
tell no man? The probabilities are that Jesus did not desire to 
be identified with the Jewish hope of a Messiah; it was the 
disciples themselves who invented the idea and clothed Jesus 
with the Messiahship. Even in Matthew’s version it is plain 
that at Czsarea Philippi he charged his disciples that they 
should tell no man he was the Christ. Why? If he felt he were 
the Messiah, why should he try to hide the fact? If he were the 
Messiah, and the disciples guessed he was, could not numbers 
of others who were looking for the Messiah also guess? Jesus 
was conscious of the fate of the Messiahs of the past; he was 
not for taking the kingdom by violence, quite the reverse. 
There was no room for a Messiah in his system. It is quite 
plain that in the minds of his disciples miracles made the Mes- 
siah, but it is shown how little Jesus regarded the matter of 
miracles; he did not want them mentioned. 

It would be as well for anyone interested in the construction 
that has been put on the declaration, as it is called, at Caesarea 
Philippi, to compare Mark’s version with that of Matthew. 
It is noticeable in recent works by Jewish and Christian authors 
that this question may assume great importance in the con- 
troversies that are now taking shape. Dr. Eisler, in his book 
The Messiah Jesus, holds that Jesus had long known that 
he was the Messiah. He kept the information to himself for 
reasons “to be sought in the most obvious motives of worldly 
wisdom and political precaution,” says Dr. Eisler. It might 
be said with some justice that the disciples were looking for a 
Messiah and ready to accept the first comer who presented a 
better appearance than so many of the failures. Some of the 
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writers who support the declaration theory do not seem to 
have examined all the evidence the New Testament offers. 
Stripping the story of all the obvious additions. of Christian 
editors, it is very difficult to sustain the idea that Jesus thought 
he was the Messiah. He not only told them not to mention 
their thoughts; nowhere is it implied that he said he was 
the Messiah. Modern attempts to establish the case of a Mes- 
siah according to the ideas in the minds of the simple disciples 
are strange enough as a literary exercise, but what there 1s to 
be gained by it with regard to the purpose and true mission 
of Jesus is hard to say. Modern attempts will perhaps be no 
more successful than the first centuries’ attempts. To some 
students the early Christian editors and councils, by concen- 
trating on the Messiah idea to the complete exclusion of the 
wisest counsellor mankind has had, have-caused nothing but 
the strife which has pushed the coming of the kingdom on 
earth farther and farther away from man. It may be urged 
that the Messiahship conferred on Jesus by the disciples was 
necessary for the purposes of the crucifixion and resurrection, 
and that to question the wisdom of the Christian editors, who, 
in Matthew’s gospel, put together the story of the happenings 
at Caesarea Philippi, must strike a blow at the foundations of 
the church. That notion opens up a very big question, one the 
church itself will have to deal with very soon; it is one that 
extends beyond the present purpose here, but in passing it 
may be mentioned that numbers of authors have dealt with 
it, and one of the best presentments of the case is to be found 
in “The Standpoint of the Ideal,” in Frederick Lange’s His- 
tory of Materialism. Lange’s work is most sympathetically 
treated by Vaihinger in his Philosophy of “As If.” Anyway, 
what has the church to lose? Alas, what has she lost! The 
English church has everything to gain; and nothing need be 
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need be changed so far as ritual is concerned. The essential 
thing is, to revive interest in the mission and true purpose of 
Jesus. When the church is known generally to stand: for the 
kingdom of God on earth, it will become again the Bible of 
the poor, the centre of indispensable knowledge, and function 
with something of the glory of Glastonbury and Chartres at 
the height of their fame. But it must be understood that the 
ritual and the observances are all poetic expressions of man, 
the artist’s desire to fashion something to the glary of God. 

During the past ten years scores of works have been pub- 
lished which re-examine the gospels from the historical stand- 
point. One of the most interesting is Dr. Klausner’s Jesus of 
Nazareth. Dr. Klausner is a Jew who has made a profound 
study of the history of the Hebrews. In connexion with the 
happenings at Czsarea Philippi, he shows quite clearly that the 
synoptics are unanimous in recording that Jesus forbade his 
disciples to tell anyone what they thought of him. But they 
had learned nothing definite from Jesus, unless the obvious 
additions of the Christian editors are accepted. Dr. Klausner 
says time and place were yet unsuitable. If this were so, there 
would be some indication in the version of Mark to the effect 
that Jesus was not yet ready for the announcement. But 
there is no such suggestion in any of the versions. Dr. 
Klausner sees quite clearly that the Christian editors must 
have introduced the prophecy of his own sufferings. He says: 


To say that he told his disciples that “he should be killed and 
after three days rise again,” is to'go beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability. Some Christian scholars hold that “after three days” signi- 
fies “after a short time,” following the scriptural verse: “He shall 
revive us after two days and on the third day he shall raise us up, 
and we shall live before him.” But the gospels nowhere quote such 
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a passage in explanation of this “prophecy”; and, again, it would 
be a coincidence, amounting to a miracle, had he spoken of the 
death and revival after three days on the basis of scripture and then 
been actually killed and, after three days, been found by his dis- 
ciples to have risen again. 


How it is possible for him to hold that Jesus accepted the 
Messiahship as suggested by Peter, and then deny that he 
could have made the prophecy about being killed and rising 
again after three days, is difficult to understand. Surely these 
two ideas cannot be separated. If the one is improbable, the 
other is improbable, and Dr. Klausner says: “The whole idea 
of a Messiah who should be put to death was one which, in 
Jesus’s time, was impossible of comprehension both to the 
Jews and to Jesus himself.” Further, Dr. Klausner says: “The 
words recorded at this stage: ‘Let him deny himself and take 
up his cross, muist be regarded as a later addition; crucifixion 
was not a Jewish mode of death, and Jesus the Galilean could 
not have used such a figure of speech, since Galilee had not 
‘yet possessed a Roman procurator, and Jewish legal processes 
were still in force there.” 

What remains of the incident at Cesarea Philippi is the 
sudden determination to go to Jerusalem. This is far more 
significant in the life of Jesus than the guess of Peter about 
the Messiahship. Jesus realized that he had’ failed to make 
his mission clear to his disciples. They had understood the 
economic revelation contained in the Sermon on the Mount. 
That was natural, for some of them were undoubtedly 
Zealots, as Dr. Eisler convincingly shows. But they had failed 
utterly to grasp the secret which lay in the non-resistance idea, 
as the only logical way of bringing about the kingdom of 
God on earth. When Peter remonstrated and said: “Be it 
far from thee; this shall not be unto thee,” it must be taken 
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to refer to the decision to go to Jerusalem, not to the manner 
of his death; and when Jesus said: “Get thee behind me, 
Satan: thou art an offence unto me: for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men,” there can 
be no doubt the words were spoken by one who realized hope 
had gone of Peter understanding his mission. This event in 
the career of Jesus is as poignant as the arraignment before 
Pilate, or the crucifixion itself. 

It was from this time that Jesus was disillusioned. He 
realized that they did not understand him. Their devotion, 
their faith in his miraculous powers, were no compensations 
for their failure to understand the great secret of the estab- 
lishment of the reign of justice and God’s kingdom. Hence, 
the sudden desire to see it out and go to Jerusalem. What 
could be better proof of his objection to their yearning for 
a Messiah than the following: 


And his disciples asked him, saying, Why then say the scribes 
that Elias must first come? And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Elias truly shall first come, and restore all things. But I say 
unto you, That Elias is come already, and they knew him not, but 
have done unto him whatsoever they listed. Likewise shall also the 
Son of man suffer of them. Then the disciples understood that he 
spake unto them of John the Baptist. 


The hopelessness of it all! Elias came, and they knew him 
not. Jesus came, they heeded him not, and the disciples 
thought not of him but of John the Baptist. 

Recent authors make much of Jesus moving from place to 
place to elude his enemies, but nearly all are under the im- 
pression that these enemies were Jews, the priestly class of 
one sect or another doing lip-service to Rome. There is little 
to show that Jesus was conscious of coming into conflict in 
Galilee with the Jewish authorities, It is true he warned his 
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disciples that they might be haled before the magistrates, and 
that they were in danger of being scourged in the synagogues, 
but that refers to other districts. He expressly stated to them: 
“Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not.” The context in Matthew, Chapter 
x, Clearly shows that he had more fear of the political authori- 
ties of Rome, than of the Jews. If they were to preach the 
coming of the Messiah, there is no reason why he should fear 
that “the brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and 
the father the child; and the children shall rise up against their 
parents, and cause them to be put to death.” This indicates 
clearly that he feared the clash with the political authorities 
not with the Jews, who were looking for a Messiah. Dr. Eisler 
has shown from the Roman records what a perfect spy system 
was maintained in the provinces. Who would know this better 
than Jesus? Had he lived in Galilee for nearly thirty years, 
without knowing the details of the conflict between Judas and 
Rome; could such a collision as that which took place near 
Sepphoris have happened without the knowledge of Jesus? 
Dr. Klausner says: 


Near Sepphoris, only an hour’s journey from Jesus’s birthplace, 
Nazareth, Judah, the Galilean, collected a large body of desperate 
-nationalists, attacked the king’s armoury, seized the weapons, and 
with these armed his followers, and took away all the money he 
found. Then the warrior-zealot fought against all those, Gentiles 
or Jews, who opposed the idea of freedom; and, as is usual in such 
campaigns, he made little distinction between actual enemies and 
traitors and those who were merely peace-loving Jews. He put 
the fear of himself on the whole of Galilee. 


If this statement gives any true indication of the condition 
of Galilee, how can it be maintained that Jesus did not realize 
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the political consequences of his mission? It may be assumed. 
the spies were everywhere in Galilee hunting information 
about the movements of Judas and his adherents. Therefore, 
the commands given by Jesus to his disciples, when he sent 
them out to preach, were in the nature of warnings against 
coming into collision with the political authorities. This is 
important, bécause it will explain away some of the difficulties 
commentators have found wellnigh insuperable in dealing 
with the trial before Pilate. It is conceivable that Peter, when 
he advised Jesus not to go to Jerusalem, was fully aware, as a 
Zealot, of the perils that he would encounter there. But Jesus 
knew better than Peter the real nature of the peril. Peter was 
thinking of the things that savour of man, not of those that 
savour of God. 

Dr. Eisler, in The Messiah Jesus, depends largely for his 
picture of the great end on the thesis that Jesus was of the 
House of David. In a most interesting search through the 
literature of that time, much of which is analysed in the light 
of modern interpretation of it, he goes back for his starting- 
point to Deuteronomy, Chapter xvi, verse 14 to the end 
of the chapter. But this chapter must be of very late date. It 
was obviously inserted in Deuteronomy by the priests to cre- 
ate, as it were, a tradition for the appointment of Saul. It 1s 
not necessary to be familiar with the oldest sources; the 
student can take the Pentateuch and work out for himself (it 
has been done often enough) a straightforward story of what 
happened, by eliminating all that could not have happened, 
that is, everything that contradicts the spirit and intention of 
the basic idea. In Dr. Garstang’s The Foundations of Bible 
History, at the beginning of the analysis of the texts of the 
books of Joshua and Judges he tells his readers: 
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The original nucleus of the Book is found to comprise two inde- 
pendent strains of tradition, which are believed to have been set 
down in writing during the ninth and eighth century B.c. and in 
part welded together during the seventh century B.c. The symbols 
used to denote these elements in the text are J, E, and JE respec- 
tively. These old documents were grouped, amplified, and ex- 
plained from a national and religious standpoint in the sixth century 
by the Deuteronomic School (D) under which the Bible began to 
take connected form. Then ensued the Exile, during and after 
which the Book was further supplemented and edited from the 
point of view of the organized priesthood (P), in the hight of more 
recent political developments. Thus the O.T. did not gain its final 
form until about the second century B.c. Even so, no surviving 
Hebrew version of the text can be attributed to an earlier date than 
the end of the first millenium a.p. Earlier copies exist of the Greek 
rendering, known from the circumstances of its translation as the 
Septuagint (abbreviated as LXX), which was begun at Alexandria 
about the middle of the third century B.C. and may thus preserve 
the original form or meaning of various passages better than the 
Massoretic or standard Hebrew text. 


Dr. Garstang explains: 


J denotes that part of the narrative, distinguished by the use of 
the divine name YAHWEH, which preserves chiefly the traditions 
of Judah and took written form about the ninth century, possibly 
about 850 B.c. E denotes that part of the narrative in which the 
divine name is rendered Elohim (God); this took form apparently 
about 750 B.c. and seems to embody more particularly the tra- 
ditions of Ephraim. E2 1s used especially to denote the somewhat 
later origin of most of the Book of Judges, which took form about 
700 B.C. JE denotes the narrative in which portions of J and E 
were combined, probably in the first half of the seventh century 
B.C. between 700 and 650 B.c. 


It is a different matter when it comes to precise chronology 
and the corroborative work of the archeologists; there the 
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student must depend on the work of the experts. But it is 
quite possible that an amateur’s mind, unburdened and un- 
hampered by too great a weight of technical ballast, will be 
quicker to detect introductions which do not harmonize with 
the structure and sequence of the form originally given to the 
idea. There could not have been room for the idea of a king 
in the Deuteronomic period, that is, at the time of Moses and 
Joshua. And when at length the people asked for a king, the 
demand displeased Samuel, and when he prayed to the Lord 
for counsel, the Lord promised a king that would rule like 
an affliction and a scourge over the people. The appointment of 
Saul was not a blessing; indeed, it was not intended to be 
beneficent in any way, and “Samuel came no more to see Saul 
until the day of his death: nevertheless, Samuel mourned for 
Saul: and the Lord repented that he had made Saul king over 
Israel.” It is a very thin fotindation Dr. Eisler sets for the 
Christian claim of royal descent for Jesus. But it is interesting, 
and the way Dr. Eisler pieces his thesis together provides 
some of the most stimulating and exciting pages to be found in 
recent literature on this vast subject. 

It is curious, when one turns to Dr. Klausner’s Jesus of 
Nazareth, to fad scarcely any reference to the so-called 
Deuteronomic Royalty Law. He rejects the idea of Jesus hav- 
ing been born in Bethlehem of Judea, and says: “There is no 
sound basis for such an hypothesis.” It would be indeed an 
extraordinary thing if Jesus lived with his family until he 
was nearly thirty years of age, without realizing that he was 
of royal descent. How could such a secret be kept quiet in a 
large family? Surely, the neighbours, who had grown up with 
them generation after generation would know something 
of it! 


Chapter XIX 


HE uses to which the name of Jesus has been put in the 

furtherment of political and social movements during 
‘the nineteenth century are so utterly foreign to the mission 
of Jesus, that it is hard to understand how such gifted men as 
Maurice and others could have been so misled in their study 
of the synoptics. Many severe reflections on the claims of 
certain religious social reformers are found in works issued 
recently, which, to say the least, are disturbing, and reveal 
an order of criticism scarcely justified because of the misinter- 
pretation of many sincere men. 

Spengler says: “To ascribe social purposes to Jesus is a 
blasphemy. His occasional utterances of a social kind, so far 
as they are authentic and not merely attributed sayings, tend 
merely to edification. They contain nothing whatever of new 
doctrine, and they include proverbs of the sort then in general 
currency.” 

It is blasphemy to ascribe mere social purposes; that is, 
using social purposes with a nineteenth-century connotation. 
But Spengler is surely wrong when he says that Jesus’s ut- 
terances of a social kind contain nothing whatever of new 
doctrine. In the first place, Jesus never once held out the 
faintest hope of social amelioration under the system. Never 
once did he make a political appeal. The test lies here: what 
government, what body of politicians, could attempt to intro- 
duce measures designed to further the kingdom of God on 
earth? It is strange that Maurice or any other great scholar 
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should ascribe social purposes in connexion with the mission of 
Jesus. He was no social reformer. 

No one held out Jess hope of social betterment under 
Czsar’s system than Jesus. Iniquity cannot be overcome in a 
day, and injustice had been reigning so long that Jesus knew 
it would take a long time for justice to reach her throne 
again. There was one way, only one way: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom and its justice.” 

Spengler is so taken up with the Apocalyptic idea, so carried 
away by it, that the sober judgment and careful analysis which 
he expends to so great advantage in other sections of his work 
desert him in his hour of greatest need. The Jesus he takes 
is the Jesus of the prophecies, him of Bethlehem near Jeru- 
salem, not Jesus of Nazareth. With Spengler the Apocalyptic 
fulfilment is essential to the Magian edifice he constructs. A 
wonderful thing it is, containing all the lore of the Arabians, 
but not a temple for him who said: “The kingdom of God is 
within you.” 

Scholars must accept either all of Luke, John, and the 
Christology of the Apostles, or reject it. They must choose 
historically between Jesus and Paul. It is not a question of 
worship which is to be decided by the choice; it is a question 
of understanding the true mission of the man who so loved 
God, that he, so to speak, transformed himself into God; in 
the sense Bernard of Clairvaux meant when he said: “He who 
loves God with inmost soul transforms himself into God.” 
The very essence of mysticism, and that was the secret of 
Jesus. He so loved God, and so surely found God’s kingdom 
within him, that he transformed himself into God. 

There is scarcely a passage in the hundreds of works which 
deal with the incident of the tribute money that shows the 
slightest inkling of the great truth expressed by Jesus in 
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reply to the question of the Herodians. Indeed, it might be 
said that all criticism and interpretation break down when 
the three great test questions have to be faced. The first ques- 
‘tion is: the economic interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount from the viewpoint of non-resistance. The second is: 
the interpretation of the happenings at Cesarea Philippi in 
connexion with the sudden resolve of Jesus to go to Jerusalem, 
and his reply to Peter who would dissuade him. The third 1s 
the question of what Jesus really meant when he said: “Render 
unto Czsar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” Out of forty works published since 
the war there is not one that comes anywhere near making 
a logical, understandable answer to these three test questions. 
There may be books which deal satisfactorily with them, but 
for some students they are hard to find. (Investigators of 
Bible literature often confess their inability to redd everything 
that is published.) But Spengler, Klausner, Eisler, and num- 
bers of other well-known authors of this day fail to get any- 
where near the truth underlying these three questions. If 
they cannot divine the real meaning of the first, it is not likely 
that they will succeed with the other two. They do not realize 
that the tribute question was the burning question in Galilee. 
When at Capernaum Peter was asked: “Doth not your master 
pay tribute?” and he replied: “Yes.” Jesus stopped him when 
he would enter into the house and said: “What thinkest thou, 
Simon? of whom do the kings of the earth take custom and 
tribute? of their own children or of strangers? Peter saith unto 
him, Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him, Then are the chil- 
dren free.” Nothing could be clearer; those who pay tribute 
are slaves. Some have accepted this as proof that. Jesus was 
in favour of paying tribute; to others it proves the reverse. 
Yet there seems to be something lacking in the version. Evi- 
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dently. Jesus took exception to Peter’s reply to the tax- 
collectors. It is most unlikely that Jesus paid tribute, though 
it is possible that in such a town as Capernaum they could not 
enter the gates unless they paid‘an entrance tax. That might be, 
but tribute is something else. Anyway, according to the version 
of Matthew, a miracle had to take place before money could 
be found for the tax. The real point of this story is that tribute 
is taken by the kings of the earth from strangers, not from 
their own children. 

Everyone agrees that the aim and purpose of the cam- 
paign of the Zealots was to overthrow Rome and abolish 
tribute because, according to their faith, it was unholy and 
unlawful for men to pay tribute to a human ruler. Why, then, 
Spengler, Klausner, and Eisler should imagine that Jesus did 
not consider the payment of tribute an important matter is 
‘inexplicable. Still, the Jesus of Galilee before the events at. 
Czsarea Philippi and before he was disillusioned was not the 
Jesus in spirit and temper that came into collision with the 
authorities in Jerusalem. It is the events which took place 
in Jerusalem which present the greatest difficulties to modern 
investigators. It seems impossible that they should think out- 
side this system: the organized state. They do not realize, 
from a religious standpoint, what an awful position they take 
up, when they imagine that there can be for mankind no other 
system. This terrible policy of despair, this attitude of utter 
hopelessness, clouds their vision and makes it almost impos- 
sible for them to see Jesus in his true light. Hence the notion 
of the kingdom zo on earth; only death can bring relief. 
And yet God is the God of the living, and, according to Jesus, 
when the kingdom comes on earth, men shall receive a hun- 
dredfold. 

To think of what it meant to Jesus, the pastoral genius of 
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Galilee, to be in the midst of a city of nothing but stark, ugly 
facts, is necessary before the attempt is made to piece together 
the disconnected stories of his brief life in Jerusalem. Taking 
the happenings, about the details of which the synoptics are 
in agreement, a straightforward story can be made out from 
the entrance into Jerusalem until the crucifixion. The scene in 
the Temple, when, according to Matthew, he cast out them 
that made the place a den of thieves, must have struck Jesus 
to the soul. It did not take long for him to realize the Jeru- 
salem he saw was beyond redemption. The knowledge that his 
message was for the individual alone must have filled his soul. 
with despair. He knew no way of remitting congregational 
sin. What seemed to him a simple matter in Galilee, teaching 
the crowds that followed him the gospel of the coming of 
the kingdom of God on earth, and that faith and love of 
God and neighbour were enough, and all the Creator asked, 
was now an impossible feat. Jesus did not know that mass 
redemption was purely a city affair, not one of the open fields. 
What he must have thought when he came in contact with the 
high priests, and the scribes, and the elders, is not hard to 
guess: these people who had permitted the Temple to be 
used as a market or a counting-house, these people who ac- 
cepted the rule of Rome, these people who paid tribute and 
tax to human rulers, these people who were the very opposite 
of all the Galilean Jew had hoped to find in authority in 
Jerusalem! His gentle nature must have been torn with sor- 
row. 

Taking the march of events in sequence, there are, first, 
the visit to the Temple, and the scene with the money- 
changers; then, second, the meeting with the chief priests, 
scribes, and elders; next, the trick laid by the Herodians with 
regard to the tribute money. These are the three great episodes 
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which must be understood before an attempt is made to grasp 
the facts concerning the trial and crucifixion. Eisler, in his The 
Messiah Jesus, treats the entry into Jerusalem in the most 
dramatic manner. Jesus is welcomed as the leader of insur- 
rection, the rightful heir to the House of David come to take 
the throne. Eisler says: 


Jesus had set out from Galilee with a small band of secretly 
armed followers to issue in Jerusalem a summons to freedom, to 
an exodus into the wilderness. Since this was to begin on the 
anniversary of the exodus from Egypt, it is clear that he and his 
company must have reached the Mount of Olives some days earlier. 
On the road and at this spot, a multitude of pilgrims, attracted by 
the fame of former miracles and the spectacles of others more 
recent, had joined the band. Around a nucleus of one hundred and 
fifty closer associates, some hundreds more—perhaps, according to 
the highest estimate of later tradition, amounting in all to some two 
thousand people—may have assembled. Over against these there 
was the Roman garrison of Jerusalem, a cohort of five or six hun- 
dred men, with a corresponding number of camp-followers and 
the usual auxiliary troops, and in addition a Levitical guard in the 
‘Temple of unknown but probably quite inconsiderable strength. 


In an examination of Eisler’s findings several important 
points arise which he does not deal with satisfactorily. The 
first is: how the authorities permitted Jesus and his followers 
to create such a demonstration on entering Jerusalem. Surely, 
if Jesus was hailed as the king of the Jews, it was sufficient 
for the Roman authorities to disperse the crowd at once, for 
it was undoubtedly a seditious gathering. What further evi- 
dence was required before the authorities could act, to learn 
the definite purpose of the followers of Jesus? It is not suf- 
ficient to say that the authorities did not wish to act then, 
because of the festival which brought pilgrims from all parts, 
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and that they had no desire to bring about a conflict and the 
shedding of blood. Such an excuse will not do, for Eisler 
shows over and over again that the Roman authorities were 
not so particular about the Jewish festivals. And why should 
they be particular about this festival, when one had entered 
Jerusalem with acclamation and cries of fealty to a new king? 
There was an insurrection, but it must have been an insur- 
rection of the Zealots. If Jesus had been connected with it, 
why was he permitted to go freely to the Temple? He was 
there at least twice; once, when he objected to the presence of 
the money-lenders, and again, when he met the high priests, 
scribes, and elders. Certain persons had been arrested when the 
insurrection took place, but neither Jesus nor one of his known 
followers, his disciples, was arrested. This is one of the most 
curious lapses in Eisler’s dramatic story. In attempting to 
combine the insurrection and the triuntphal procession in 
which Jesus figured, he has overlooked the important fact that 
some people were arrested, blood was spilled, and yet Jesus, 
who was supposed to be the head and front of the offending, 
was permitted to go to such a public place at the time of 
festivals as the Temple, and not one of his disciples was hurt 
or arrested. It is quite possible that the insurrection had been 
in progress before Jesus entered Jerusalem, and that the 
authorities knew there was no danger of riot to be considered 
from Jesus and his followers, not having understood the 
situation in Galilee; that they knew Judas was in arms against 
Rome, and that Jesus had said it was futile to attempt to take 
the kingdom of Heaven by storm. 

Strangely enough, Klausner says little or nothing about 
these events. In the chapter entitled “Jesus in Jerusalem,” 
he is more concerned about the cleansing of the Temple than 
the triumphal procession or the insurrection. Klausner says: 
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There is no reason to suppose that, like contemporary false 
Messiahs, he wished to arouse a revolt against Rome. Had such 
been the case, he would have met the same fate as they, and with 
his execution by the Romans his ideal would have perished. Yet-we 
cannot suppose that he expected to be recognized as Messiah with- 
out achieving something great. Most Christian scholars conclude 
that Jesus deliberately went up to Jerusalem to die, and that this 
premeditated death was “his greatest work.” This, however, is 
quite improbable. His prayer in Gethsemane and the behaviour of 
his disciples at his arrest and crucifixion are proof positive that the 
calamity was not expected. 


Klausner does think that the sight of Jerusalem was so 
great a disappointment to Jesus that it seriously affected his 
nature. The condition of the Temple, and the uses to which 
it was put, were so great a shock to him that he suffered a 
grave change of disposition. Klausner says: “Here, too, and 
here most of all, do we miss, Jesus ‘the gentle,’ ‘the meek,’ 
which Christianity has endeavoured to portray. What Jesus 
does, he does by sheer force; the Fourth Gospel records that, 
on this occasion, he wielded ‘a scourge of cords.’ In contradic- 
tion to his familiar law which Tolstoy made the foundation 
of his teaching, Jesus ‘resisted evil’ in active and violent 
fashion.” But it is only in John that the words “a scourge of 
cords” are used, and why the version of John is accepted 
and that of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, where the words do 
not appear, is rejected, is hard to tell. For Jesus to object to 
the Temple being used for money-changing purposes, for him 
to overturn the tables and denounce the practice is one thing, 
but to scourge the offenders with cords is quite another thing. 
There is nothing incompatible with the non-resistance theory 
in denunciation, in censure, in putting the offenders outside 
the sacred precincts. The very fact of denouncing such prac- 
tices might quickly bring home to the culprits the enormity of 
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their offence. But to denounce and scourge might bring re- 
taliation and cause a conflict. It is highly improbable that 
Jesus used a scourge of cords. To supplement or corroborate 
from other sources the doings and sayings of Jesus as recorded 
in Mark and Matthew is proper only when the former 
are consistent with his accepted utterances and their definite 
umplications. There is far too much straining both by Christian 
and by Jewish authors for corroborative purposes and far- 
fetched thesis-building. It is quite. unnecessary for Klausner, 
of all writers, to introduce the idea of a militant Jesus. It in no 
way adds to the strength of a character he has so sympatheti- 
cally portrayed and, indeed, it does not further the aim he 
has in view. | 

This matter of determining the nature of the gathering 
which welcomed Jesus into Jerusalem, or accompanied him, 
is of great importance. There may be three reasons why the 
authorities permitted Jesus to go freely about the city, to leave 
it at night, and to enter it at dawn for three days. The first is 
that the spy system had reported from Galilee what it knew 
of Jesus and his mission. The second is that the authorities, 
having an insurrection on their hands, did not wish to add to 
the numbers of discontents. The third is, they wished to 
keep Jesus as far away from the revolutionary Zealots as pos- 
sible. If the information from Galilee had satisfied Pilate that 
Jesus was a far more dangerous rebel than any of the Zealots, 
it is quite possible that the wily governor, having learned 
that the followers of Jesus had not grasped his meaning and 
intention, decided to leave him alone. Such strategy on the 
part of Pilate is understandable. How often has it happened 
since that time that history has supplied instances of such 
wisdom coming suddenly to statesmen and rulers? Unfortu- 
nately, disciples are prone to accept the superficial objects of 
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a crusade and completely miss the subtleties of the essential 
purpose. At any rate, whatever the reasons were that actuated 
the authorities, Jesus was left free, even after he had been 
hailed as king of the Jews, to go freely about Jerusalem by 
day. As Rabbi Emil Hirsch says in his story of The Crucifixion, 
from the Jewish Point of View, it was not necessary even for 
Judas to betray his master, for. the authorities had every 
opportunity under a perfect spy system of knowing when and. 
where they could arrest Jesus when they wanted him. It is 
inconceivable how authors like Eisler and Klausner could 
support the theory that Jesus could move freely about Jeru- 
salem by day, but that he had to stay without the walls of 
the city at night, because of his enemies. It 1s the festival theory 
that seems to cause so much confusion in their minds. Did the 
authorities wait to arrest those concerned in the insurrection 
until nightfall? Surely not. They would not give the insur- 
rectionists the opportunity to escape under the cloak of night. 
Moreover, for the purpose of evidence, it simplifies the ques- 
tion of arraignment to catch the culprits in the act or as part 
of the body of rioters. There is no evidence that any of the 
people who accompanied Jesus and his disciples into Jerusa- 
lem were molested. And the excuse that Pilate had not 
reached the city is insufficient to explain away the inconsisten- 
cies advanced by Eisler. There were deputies on the spot, 
surely with power to act in his absence. Therefore, it is wiser 
to assume that the insurrection of the Zealots was not in any 
way connected with the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. 


Chapter XX 


HE version of the scene in the Temple in Mark differs 

very little from that in Matthew. In Luke it is dis- 
missed with a few words. Matthew and Mark use practically 
the same words to describe what Jesus did. Now, many au- 
thors seem to think that it was Jesus’s objection to the Tem- 
ple being used for the purposes of money-changing and the 
sale of doves that brought him into collision with the high 
priests and scribes and elders. Klausner makes much of 
this; indeed, he imagines it was a plan deliberately worked 
out by Jesus and his followers to attract attention. He says: 


¢ 

To bring men to repentance, to draw all eyes to the Messiah 
and to the kingdom of Heaven which was bound up with the 
manifestation of the Messiah, Jesus must achieve some great deed, 
some great public deed, performed with the utmost display and 
gaining the utmost renown. It must be a public-religious deed; it 
might not be a political action since Jesus was neither willing nor 
competent to declare war against Rome: he had seen the fate of 
John the Baptist and the end of many political rebels. And what 
public religious deed could better secure publicity than some great 
deed in the Temple, the most sacred of places, which now, in the 
days immediately before the Passover, was crammed with Jews 
from every part of the world. 


This is scarcely up to the level Dr. Klausner maintains in 

most of his indispensable work. It was not necessary for Jesus 

to plan a cleansing of the Temple to bring him to the notice 

of the high priests, the elders, and the pilgrims who had come 

to the festival. Indeed, it is very difficult to see, on close ex- 

amination, where in the gospels there 1s ipateril on which 
255 
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to build such a theory of a planned disturbance in the Temple 
for the purpose of attracting attention. In Matthew, the won- 
derment of the chief priests and scribes is ascribed to Jesus 
healing the blind and the lame in the Temple. There is noth- 
ing in Matthew about the attention of the Jewish authorities 
being drawn to him because of the overthrown tables and the 
thrusting of the money-changers out of the place. When they 
asked him by what authority he did these things, they re- 
ferred to the miracles. In Mark, when the scribes and chief 
priests heard of this scene in the Temple, it is said: “They 
sought how they might destroy him; for they feared him, be-. 
cause all of the people was astonished at his doctrine.” It may 
be assumed that not even a town Jew, a Jew bred and born 
in Jerusalem, would object very much to Jesus reminding 
them all that the Temple was not a place to hold markets, 
even ‘though a festival was in progress. Even the Jews of 
Jerusalem would know enough for that. So that would not be 
sufficient to fill the people with amazement and wonder and 
make numbers of them believe that Jesus was a prophet, and 
a prophet of whom the high priests and scribes were afraid. 
It was the doctrine that he preached in the Temple that caused 
the sensation, and no mere spasm of indignation on seeing the 
use to which the authorities permitted the Temple to be put. 
It was the doctrine. 

Strangely enough, few have asked why the doctrine which 
disturbed the Jewish authorities is not reported. Mark gives 
some of the parables, but in Matthew xxi there is a report 
of the speech he made to the multitude in the Temple or in the 
precincts of the Temple. Matthew says that after the speech 
or sermon, “Jesus went out and departed from the Temple.” 
Now in this speech there is much religious dynamite; it is criti- 
-cism from beginning to end; there is very little of the positive 
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constructive doctrine preached in Galilee; yet here and there 
the stamp of Jesus is upon it. It differs from the great denun- 
ciations of the prophets in this respect, that it is more pointed, 
it singles out the sin and the sinner directly. It differs from the 
diatribes of Jeremiah and Ezekiel in that it was the outcome of 
the revulsion of feeling of an outraged man, one who saw de- 
feat no matter where he looked. It is the speech of a broken, 
hopeless man. Klausner says of it: “The powerful arraignment 
of Matthew xxii is no more than a collection of isolated say- 
ings gathered together in the same way as the Sermon on the 
Mount.” Take out the additions of Christian editors, and it 
may be assumed that it was spoken by Jesus, but the one thing 
which bound with tremendous force all the sayings of the 
Sermon on the Mount together as the complete whole of a 
doctrine, as the complete manifesto of a mission, is missing; 
and it is this missing part, presumably expunged by Christian 
editors, that must have been the doctrine which brought 
amazement to the Jewish authorities. Luke says that he taught 
daily in the Temple. All three versions say that the chief 
priests, scribes, and elders were offended, alarmed, and that 
they would have arrested him or had him put to death, but 
they dared not. The reason given is that the crowd looked 
upon Jesus as a prophet. Now, there is nothing in any of the 
recorded speeches and parables of Jesus that laid him open 
to arrest by the Jewish authorities. The blasphemy idea does 
not arise until Jesus is examined by the Sanhedrin. In neither 
speech nor parable is there anything which should bring him 
into conflict with the high priests, scribes, and elders as such, 
but there is much that would bring him into conflict with the 
family of Hannan. Dr. Emil Hirsch says: 


The Talmud preserves the fact that the sale of the pigeons and 
the changing of money for sacrificial purposes was a monopoly of 
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the family of Hannan. That this Hannan is identical with ‘the 
Annas of the New Testament and the Annanos of Josephus admits 
of no doubt. Caiaphas was the son-in-law of the proprietor of this 
bazaar. The practices in vogue there are the object of comment by 
the rabbis (J. Pea, I, 6.). To break the exorbitant prices no less a 
man than R. Shimean b. Gamliel interfered (Keritoth I, 7.). Jesus 
was thus brought into direct contact with the most powerful friends 
of Rome. They were stung to the quick; they felt the lash as 
though it had fallen upon their own back. They lost no time to 
remove all possibility of this further meddling with their affairs. 


This, then, must have been the reason why the chief priest and 
his supporters took action against Jesus, not because he had 
offended against the rabbinical law, but because he had made 
a direct assault upon the purse of the chief priest. There is, too, 
the question of doctrine, and, if the doctrine which is missing 
in the gospel’s account of what took place in the Temple is 
that which he preached in Galilee, the one of non-resistance, it 
would affect the Jewish authorities only so far as they were 
supporters of the Romans. They might, it is true, have tried to 
prove that he was a false prophet; failing this, they would 
seek to catch him in some statement that would bring him into 
direct conflict with Pilate. In that way, they would settle the 
grievance they had against him for interfering with their 
trafic in the markets of the Temple, and save themselves the 
trouble of building up a case against him which would have to 
be dealt with by the Sanhedrin. And this is clearly what they 
did. 

There is no incident in the life of Jesus which has caused so 
much confused and loose thinking as that of the trap laid by 
the Herodians when Jesus was asked the question about the 
tribute money. This has been the stumbling-block of the 
church for centuries; it is one of the most amazing things in 
the life of Jesus, that it has been left in the gospels just as it 
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must have happened; and this can only be explained by assum- 
ing that the early Christian editors had not the faintest con- 
ception of what was meant by it. Few have realized its im- 
portance. The first to grasp its significance was Ibsen, who, 
in Emperor and Galilean, deals with it in a most dramatic 
manner. Edward Holden Jones, in The Trial before Pilate, 
referring to the words, “Render unto Ceasar the things that 
are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” says: 
“These words have been the stumbling-block of those who 
wish to reform or to abolish the wrongs of human society. 
They have been a rock of defence for the unjust ruler. They 
have been so interpreted and twisted as to make Jesus the 
active apologist of nearly every form of wrong or wickedness 
which man can commit.” To anyone who has read widely the 
commentators on this incident, the statement of Jones cannot 
appear to be overdrawn. Out of quite one hundred fairly well- 
known works, some of them considered to be works of great 
authority, not one gives the faintest indication of understand- 
ing this command. In looking through sermons and essays by 
divines of various denominations, very few indeed touch the 
question, and those in which it is mentioned give the stereo- 
typed explanation. Take the four works referred to in this 
examination, because they are recent and from the pens of 
scholarly writers, and glance at the way this question is treated. 
Eisler says: 


“Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s,” really means: 
“Throw Cesar’s, i.e. Satan’s money down his throat,.so that you 
may then be free to devote yourselves wholly to the service of God.” 
“For no man can serve two masters, either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” mammon being the 
whole system of money and credit which, like some rival God and 
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the author of all evil, is the real temporal “lord of this world.” 
Far from sanctioning the payment of tribute to Cesar, Jesus is 
wholly on the side of Judas of Galilee, but goes far beyond him in 
that he requires his disciples, the citizens of the coming kingdom of 
God, to renounce not only their service of Cesar, but also, and 
above all, their service of mammon. He who no longer possesses 
money, uses money, or wishes to use money, need pay no more 
taxes to Cesar. He who continues and wishes to continue in the 
service of that enemy of God, the demon mammon, must also bear 
Cesar’s yoke; he is unworthy of the kingdom of freedom, of the 
new Israel which acknowledges no master but God. 


Klausner, in Jesus of Nazareth, says: 


So far he had proved that he feared nothing, neither the Temple 
authorities when he drove out the money-changers and the traf- 
fickers, nor the most honoured of the nation when he attacked the 
Scribes and Pharisees; therefore, let him now declare, without any 
fear or respect of persons whether they should pay tribute to Cesar. 

Jesus saw that it would be dangerous to say that tribute should 
not be paid; he would have been promptly arrested as a rebel. He 
asks them to bring him a dinar. The dinar was a Roman silver coin, 
Stamped with the figure of Czsar and inscribed with Latin char- 
acters telling the name of the Emperor. 

Jesus asks: ‘““Whose image and superscription are these?” 

They answer: “‘Czsar’s.” 

So Jesus replies: “Give unto Czsar the things which are Czsar’s, 
and unto God the things which are God’s.” 

It was a clever rejoinder; he did not oppose the payment of 
tribute and so was no rebel against the government; andhe dis- 
tinguished “the things which are Cesar’s” from “‘the things which 
are God’s,” thereby hinting that, for him, the foreign Emperor was 
the antithesis of God. 

But the answer convinced the people that Jesus was not their 
redeemer, and that he was not come to free them from the Roman 
Edomite yoke. He thus lost some of his popularity. All that the. 
gospels say, is, that his examiners “were amazed at him.” 
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The question of tribute was a burning issue for the hearers of 
our Lord. The scribes, in asking him whether it was lawful or not 
to pay the tax to Czsar, were handing him a live bomb. His dex- 
terity in returning it proves him just as keenly practical in mind as 
he was idealistic and spiritual: “Render to Cesar the things that 
are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are His”—there is no use 
in trying to avoid payment, as there is in truth no need; God’s 
requirements may be met at the same time; it 1s not a contradiction 
in terms to pay tribute to both! 


Spengler says: 


It is the late, city periods, that, no longer capable of seeing into 
depths, have turned the remnants of religiousness upon the external 
world and replaced religion by humanities, and metaphysic by 
moralization and social ethics. 

In Jesus we have the direct opposite. “Give unto Cesar the 
things that are Czsar’s,” means: “Fit yourselves to the power of 
the fact-world, be patient, suffer, and ask it not whether they are 
‘just.’ ”? What alone matters is the salvation of the soul. “Consider 
the lilies,’ means: “Give no heed to. riches and poverty, for both 
fetter the soul to cares of this world.” “Man cannot serve both God 
and Mammon”—by Mammon is meant the whole of actuality. 
It is shallow, and it is cowardly, to argue away the grand signifi- 
cance of this demand. Between working for the increase of one’s 
own riches, and working for the social ease of everyone, he would 
have felt no difference whatever. When wealth affrighted him, 
when the primitive community in Jerusalem—which was a strict 
order and not a socialist club—rejected ownership, it was the most 
direct opposite of a “social’’ sentiment that moved them. Their 
conviction was, not that the visible state of things was all, but that 
it was nothing: that it rested not on appreciation of comfort in this 
world, but on unreserved contempt of it. 


It is strange that a dramatist should have been the one to 


appreciate the significance of the reply. Undoubtedly, Ibsen 
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had made a profound study of the gospels. It is impossible to 
read Brand without realizing that this is so. He knew what was 
meant by the phrase: “The kingdom of God is within you,” 
and, so far as the spiritual realization of that kingdom is con- 
cerned, that it was really a question of “all or nothing”; there 
were no two ways about it with Ibsen. He describes in Em- 
peror and Galilean, in two extraordinary scenes, how the reply 
of Jesus to the Herodians affected Julian; in one, when he 
was a student, in the other, when he was Emperor. Julian 
the Emperor says: 


Yes, this Jesus Christ is the greatest rebel that ever lived. What 
was Brutus—what was Cassius, compared with him? They mur- 
dered only the man Julius Casar; but he murders all that is called 
Cesar or Augustus, Is peace conceivable between the Galilean and 
the Emperor? Is there room for the two of them together upon 
the earth? For he lives on the earth, Maximus—the Galilean lives, 
I say, however thoroughly both Jews and Romans imagined that 

they had killed him; he lives in the rebellious minds of men; he 
lives in their scorn and defiance of all visible authority. 

“Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s—and to God 
the things that are God’s!”” Never has mouth of man uttered a 
craftier saying than that. What lies behind it? What, and how 
much, belongs to the Emperor? That saying is nothing but a 
bludgeon wherewith to strike the crown from off the Emperor’s 
head. 


Curiously enough, Renan came very near to it. He was the 
first important writer to give economic significance to the agi- 
tation of Judas of Gaulon. He says: “God being the sole 
master whom men ought to recognize, to pay tithe to a secular 
sovereign was, in a manner, to put him in the place of God. 
Completely ignorant of the idea of the state, the Jewish the- 
ocracy only acted up to its logical induction—the negation of 
civil society and of all government. The money in the public 
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treasury was accounted stolen money.” But in the next chapter 
he says: “To avoid the error (of Judas) Jesus pronounced the 
axiom upon the penny. Jesus, more wise, and far removed 
from all sedition, profited by the fault of his predecessor and 
dreamt of another kingdom and of another deliverance.” So 
the money in the public treasury was, according to the Tal- 
mud, accounted stolen money; taxation was an impiety; to 
pay tribute to Casar was to put him in the place of God. Yet 
Jesus acquiesced in the payment of tribute to the Emperor. 
But this is impossible. Jesus would never have reached Jordan 
and John the Baptist if he had shown the slightest leaning 
towards Rome. If these commentators had kept in mind the 
Sermon on the Mount and its exposition of the theory of non- 
resistance, the difficulties concerning what Jesus meant by his 
reply to the Herodians would never have. arisen. It is the 
non-resistance theory, and its logical outcome, that bothers 
them. If Eisler had taken to heart the quotation he takes from 
the speech of King Agrippa II to the Jews determined to 
revolt from Rome, he would have saved himself much trouble. 
In the king’s speech, which he quotes, it is said: “Nothing so 
checks blows as submission to them, and the resignation of the 
wronged victim puts the wrong-doer to confusion.” Non- 
resistance is the only logical reply to violence. Had Eisler 
considered the question from that standpoint he would not 
have written: 


The opening words, which may well be proverbial, strikingly 
recall the saying of Jesus on turning the other cheek (to the 
smiter) though the difference 1s plainly perceptible. At all events, 
it is clear that this aspect of Jesus’s preaching, with its recommenda- 
tion of patient quietism, cannot have been unwelcome either to the 
Romans, or to those opportunists, the Herodians, and the priestly 
aristocracy in Jerusalem, who worked for tolerable relations with 
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Rome. Similarly, his words on the tribute money, i.e. his injunction 
to dispense with money altogether or quietly pay the tribute, must 
have been judged as a relatively harmless extravagance. This suf- 
ficiently explains why he was continually watched and spied upon, 
while otherwise left in peace for a considerable time. 


Why he should be spied upon and continually watched if his 
saying about the tribute money had been “judged as a rel- 
atively harmless extravagance,” is beyond comprehension. 
Why Christian and Hebrew scholars should persist in writ- 
ing of Jesus as if he were like any other ordinary prophet is 
very strange. Surely the fame of Jesus has not lasted two 
thousand years, and is today perhaps a matter of deeper and 
wider interest than at any time, because he was, in character 
and expression, not unlike, say, Hillel. On what, then, is his 
fame based? Leaving out of consideration for the time being 
the figure of the prophecies and the Apocalypse, does his fame 
rest on the miracles he performed? Surely not, because the 
Hebrew scholars and other Oriental investigators have pro- 
duced from the ancient literature volumes of data concerning 
the practice of miracles, so-called; it is now generally accepted 
that there was nothing unusual in what Jesus really did. Num- 
bers of writers recently have shown how the imagination of 
the Oriental can be stirred at the sight of one reviving from 
a swoon. The Oriental who imagines a dear one dead when 
only in a swoon can recount the story of the resuscitation in 
such a way as to make the happening as miraculous as his 
powers of imagination can carry it. The Oriental is not satisfied 
with a miracle; he wants a big miracle. If the fame of Jesus 
is to rest upon the miracles, it will not be able to sustain the 
shocks of science which Becaiae more and more miraculous 
every day. What else is there? The sermons and parables can- 
not account for the life of the fame, for such scholars as Klaus- 
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ner and others hold that the sayings of Jesus are taken from 
the literature of the day and contain nothing original.. What 
next can be? The betrayal and trial? Scarcely one or the other, 
both have been reconsidered, and the evidence concerning each 
incident sifted and re-examined. There seems to be a great 
change in the opinion of many scholars during the last twenty 
years. The whole question of the betrayal and trial has been 
raised in numbers of works which have appeared since the 
turn of the century. There remains the crucifixion. Does the 
fame of Jesus depend upon Calvary? Every incident con- 
nected with the life of Jesus seems to be challenged now. It is 
possible to take, almost at random, a dozen works on Jesus, 
published in this generation, and find as many points of dis- 
agreement concerning the events of his life as there are 
authors. Yet, the interest grows apace; the wider the points 
of disagreement, the surer the fact becomes that the figure of 
commanding interest for thoughtful men is Jesus and none 
other. The fame of Jesus rests not upon any one incident or 
on the originality of any of the sayings. 

The name of Jesus lives today in the minds of men, because 
it has always found a refuge in the souls of the meek and 
lowly. It is. impossible to look at the Gothic cathedrals of Eng- 
land and the continent without realizing the truth of ie 
Male’s expression: “The cathedral is the Bible of the poor.” 
The poor of all countries, all the way down to the end of the 
seventeenth century, kept the memory of Jesus alive. The 
precious bond of kinship—coming from the same stock, la- 
bouring at the primitive tasks, being near to the soil, to the 
hills, and to the lake, and knowing these things as only the 
people that use them daily know them; feeling that he was 
oné .of them, that he spoke to them and for them, that the 
sermons and sayings applied directly to their own trials—all 
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these ties of folk-relationship bore safely the name of ‘Jesus 
through the terrible periods of strife and bloodshed, in which 
warring factors wellnigh made his name something to be 
feared. This sympathy of the folk is revealed by Emile Male 
in his master-works on the religious art of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries. These works of Male are a 
revelation; nothing so much lights up the so-called dark ages 
as these extraordinary interpretations of the iconography of 
the early centuries of the Gothic. He says: “An instinct turned 
me to the thirteenth century, where all is order and light.” To 
find just what was the relationship of the poor to the church, 
and to find what the spiritual and artistic contribution was that 
the poor gave to the cathedrals, as brought to light by Male, 
makes it possible to view five hundred years of religious activ- 
ity from a totally different standpoint; not that taken by the 
rationalists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but that 
of a historian viewing the growth of institutions from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

Klausner finds it difficult to understand “why the followers 
of Jesus supported him when he entered Jerusalem as the 
Messiah and purified the Temple, but did nothing to save him 
three days later when he was crucified.” He assumes the great 
change was brought about by the answer Jesus made to the 
Herodians about the tribute money; and he says, it may be 
assumed that this “proved to the people that not from this 
Galilean Messiah could they hope for national freedom and 
political redemption.” 

When Dr. Grant says: “It is not a contradiction in terms to 
pay tribute to both,” he forgets all he has written about the 
fearful burden of taxation which reduced the people to penury. 
He admits that the imperial tribute was thoroughly disliked, 
and he admits that it maintained a heathen Empire, “whose 
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very existence was a blasphemous denial of the sovereignty of 
God.” If it is not a contradiction in terms to pay tribute to God 
and Czsar, then what is it? For how can the kingdom come 
on earth while Czsar reigns? No one has performed the nec- 
essary work of presenting an Economic Background of the 
Gospels with greater care than Dr. Grant. He is at great pains 
to emphasize the terrible consequences of spoliation by the 
Romans, and, side by side with it, the other, not less iniquitous, 
system of tithe, “which combined to crush initiative and to 
destroy every incentive to accumulate property.” Just so. 
Jesus said: “Lay not up treasures for yourselves.” Why? Be- 
cause, if the Romans do not take the treasure, the priests will, 
and yet Jesus who gave the advice saw no harm in paying 
tribute to both. It is amazing how a man of Spengler’s powers 
can interpret the reply of Jesus as, “fit yourselves to the power 
of the fact-world, be patient, suffer, and ask it not, whether 
they are ‘just” ” Here Spengler is confusing Jesus with Christ, 
the figure created by Christian editors of the gospels. Now, 
either there is Jesus of Nazareth, or there is not. Spengler is 
so carried away by the Apocalyptic idea that he seems to ig- 
nore all that is recorded of Jesus before he entered Jerusalem. 
It is impossible for him to substantiate what he says is the 
interpretation of “render unto Cesar, etc.,” unless he is pre- 
pared to prove that Jesus was a Christian and not a Jew. 
Consider the essential facts which lead up to the trick 
planned by the Herodians. Jesus, born and bred in Galilee at 
the time of Judas of Gaulon, starts a non-resistance mission 
and preaches the coming of the kingdom of God on earth to 
the victims of Roman spoliation and tyranny. For his disciples 
he selects some of his brothers and others who were known to 
be in sympathy with the militant crusade of Judas. The au- 
thorities show that a perfect system of spies was maintained 
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all through the regions where supporters and sympathizers of 
Judas lived. Although the mission of Jesus was entirely differ- 
ent from that of Judas, the one being supported by robust 
men, the other by the meek and lowly, the spies were not 
likely to overlook any of the movements, military or other- 
wise, in Galilee, the hotbed of insurrectionists. From what is 
known of modern spy systems, it may be taken that the Roman 
authorities in. the districts. were kept informed of the move- 
ments of Jesus and of the nature of his mission. Undoubtedly, 
the Roman authorities knew. he had advised the people to 
“resist not evil,” and not to lay up treasures. For these reasons 
it can be accepted that Jesus and his disciples realized that 
enemies had marked them, and that it were better they should 
avoid being haled before the magistrates. These simple facts 
must be kept in mind when the reply to the Herodians is to be 
considered. 

It has already been shown that this is the one incident in 
the first three gospels that is described almost without varta- 
tion. But, strangely enough, it does not appear in John. Take 
the narrative as it appears in Luke XX: 


And they watched him, and sent forth spies, which should feign 
themselves just men, that they might take hold of his words, that 
so they might deliver him unto the power and authority of the 
governor. 

And they asked him, saying, Master, we know that thou sayest 
and teachest rightly, neither acceptest thou the person of any, but 
teachest the way of God truly: 

Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Cesar, or no? 

But he perceived their craftiness, and said unto them, Why 
tempt ye me? 

Shew me a penny. Whose image and superscription hath it? 
They answered and said, Czsar’s. 
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And he said unto them, Render therefore unto Czsar the things 
which be Casar’s, and unto God, the things which be God’s. 

And they could not take hold. of his words before the people: 
and they marvelled at his answer, and held their peace. 


It is clear from this description of what happened, that the 
Jewish authorities had been unable to make a case against him. 
If he had violated the Jewish law, it would not have been 
necessary for this trick to have been planned. Mark says: 
“They sent unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the He- 
rodians, to catch him in his words.” “They” stands for the 
chief priests, scribes, and elders. Matthew says: “The Phar- 
isees took council how they might entangle him in his talk, and 
they sent out unto him their disciples and the Herodians.” 
The Herodians being undoubtedly the Jewish authorities. 
The three gospels agree that those who heard the reply mar- 
velled, and Luke adds: “They were npt able to take hold of 
the sayings before the people.” Why should they marvel? It 
is perfectly clear that they marvelled at the Galilean Jew 
turned renegade to the theocratic idea. The Jewish authorities 
imagined that the reply meant, what Eisler, Klausner, Grant, 
and Spengler imagine it meant. And they were content to hold 
their peace, for, as so many writers of the day point out, it was 
from this time that the disciples lost faith in him. Indeed, 
Klausner attributes the desertion of Judas Iscariot to this very 
reason. He says: “Judas became convinced that here was a 
false Messiah or a false prophet . . . no mighty deeds, no 
one is subdued by him; the mighty Messiah escapes nightly 
to Bethany; except for bold remarks against the tradition of 
the elders and. vain arrogance, Jesus reveals no plan by which 
he will effect the redemption.” So it may be possible, on Klaus- 
ner’s theory, to assume that the real reason why the Sanhedrin 
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took action and had Jesus brought before it, was that Judas 
had accused him of being a false prophet. It is strange that 
Klausner himself should overlook this very important notion. 
It may be possible that the men who Jaid the trap thought that 
the common people had not divined the true importance of 
his reply, and rather than awaken in their minds thoughts of 
such campaigns as those of the “practical” reformer, Judas, it 
were better to hold their peace. Consider it from the practical 
standpoint. 

Renan is quite right in saying that Jesus did not take the 
way of Judas, but Renan is wrong in the interpretation. Jesus 
knew perfectly well (had he not the whole history of the Jews 
behind him in this?) that financial reform, social reform, polit- 
ical reform, were utterly futile ways of attempting to bring 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

There had been strife and violence for centuries. Reformers 
had come and gone; prophets had come and gone; Judas 
Maccabeus had come and gone, but no advance was made. 
Czsar was there, the people were despoiled, deluded, be- 
trayed, and enslaved; all the abominable systems, according 
to Jewish law, were in vogue. Tax, tribute, and subjection; 
yes, Jesus was wise (and so, indeed, for a time, were his fol- 
lowers). They must have known that violence would beget 
violence, and Jesus from the first had taught them not to resist 
evil. Judas was all for resisting evil. He was a militant mystic 
of the type of Cromwell. | 

It would have been impossible to divide the Galileans into 
two separate parties 1f Jesus had been merely a political and 
social reformer. If it had been a question of the policy of one 
political and social reformer or that of another, the vast major- 
ity would have followed Judas; but Jesus held out no hope of 
amelioration under the system of Cesar, not until the coming 
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of the kingdom. Over and over again this idea was drilled into 
their minds by him, and here is the distinctive difference be- 
tween any messianic idea held by the Gaulonites and Jesus. 
The Messiah of the old idea would restore the law and testi- 
mony and rule over his people. He was to be a Jewish Mes- 
siah. But Jesus never gave them the slightest idea that he was 
inclined, or even fitted, to play such a role; that idea arose in 
the minds of his followers, who were busy with the imagina- 
tive work of the fulfilment of the prophecies. 

Jesus up to this time evidently had said nothing of a sedi- 
tious character. That must have been obvious from the way 
the tribute story 1s told by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. There- 
fore, it was necessary to trick him into saying something that 
would bring him into the clutches of the law, and, as Luke 
says: “They sent forth spies feigning to be just men so that 
they might take hold of his words.” For what purpose? So 
that they might deliver him unto the power and authority of 
the government; not unto the chief priest, but the governor, 
the head of the bureaucracy. 

Another important point overlooked by all the commenta- 
tors is that Jesus knew the full significance of the question put 
by the spies. “Why tempt ye me?” What does this mean? 
Tempt! in what way? If the spies thought for a moment that 
he would say “yes” to the paying of tribute, would they have 
taken the trouble to put the question? Certainly not. For it 
cannot be irnagined that they put the tribute question to him 
hoping his answer “yes” would cause dissension in the ranks 
of his followers, for such a reply would defeat their set pur- 
pose. The imperial authorities knew much more than the 
Sanhedrin; Pilate, or his officers, knew the quality of the op- 
ponent who stood for the kingdom of God. The carefully 
planned trick was to be the final attempt to catch him. They 
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declared outright: “Thou carest for no man: for thou regardest 
not the person of men . . .” Indeed, they had a far higher 
opinion of his faith and courage than any of his followers had. 
“Why tempt ye me?” Did Jesus for a moment underestimate 
the value the Herodians held of him? Did he think they 
might imagine he would be tempted to escape the ordeal by 
saying “yes”? Perhaps, for he assuredly knew what the answer 
“no” would mean to him. Yet, look at the incident as one will, 
there seems to be no valid reason for supposing the trick to be 
planned with any notion of the reply to the question being 
other than “no.” They knew he could not be tempted to: say 
“ves.” Jesus was a Jew who knew the laws so well that he was 
convinced that no kingdom of God could be established on 
earth so long as tribute was paid to Cesar. 

Moreover, who but the Herodians would think of asking 
such a question; who else was vitally interested in it? His fol- 
lowers would never dream of asking, for each could answer 
it for himself. No true Jew would hesitate for a moment; pay- 
ing tribute was a violation of the law and testament. Although 
it is told that he was taken first before the chief priest, it is 
shown from what follows that the chief priest passed him on 
almost immediately to Pilate. And what was the charge 
against Jesus? Luke states very clearly, and this seems to have 
been overlooked by many writers: “We found this man per- 
verting our nation and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar.” 
There it is! It is all as plain as day, if only a little trouble is 
taken to fit this event into the long chain of the history of the 
Jews. 

The grand climacteric was reached; the greatest crisis in 
the history of mankind was juxtaposed. Jesus or Pilate, the 
kingdom of God or the Empire of Cesar. 

This incident, perhaps the most important in the drama 
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which ended in the crucifixion, has been treated very lightly 
by the commentators. Whether Jewish or Christian, whether 
theologian, historian, or sociologist, one and all fail when they 
reach the question of the tribute money. The importance of 
the scene itself in the life of Jesus cannot be overestimated; 
the importance of finding the real meaning of the words used 
by Jesus is vital to the whole question of purpose and mission. 
As the scene stands in the first three gospels, it has certainly 
deserved as close a study as has been given to the crucifixion. 
Indeed, it is not possible to understand the crucifixion if the 
reply to the Herodians is not understood. There was no doubt 
in the minds of the authorities, whether they were Roman or 
Jewish, that a decisive stage had been reached in his career. 
Evidently it was all-important to them, for they had planned 
a trick; they had sent spies feigning to be just men. The very 
preface to the question, given in practically the same words 
in all three versions, shows that they had gone to work delib- 
erately and craftily to catch him. For what purpose? “So that 
they might deliver him unto the power of the authorities and 
the governor.” Not to the Sanhedrin, but to the governor. 
The reason why this scene is treated by the commentators as 
though it were of little or no importance is that they have 
failed to understand the meaning of the words spoken by 
Jesus. The one example in the gospels which reveals what was 
in the minds of the authorities, the one scene, the outcome of 
which is so important to the authorities that a carefully laid 
plan is made to catch Jesus before witnesses in a seditious say- 
ing, is not given anything like the importance in many schol- 
arly works that is given to a date, the name of a place, the 
origin of a saying. The fact is, they have not known what to 
make of it, and they have not had the courage to say so. 

Take the words as they are given in the three gospels: 
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“Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” The statements are clear, 
there is no reservation, no modification, no proviso; there is 
no legal twist to it, it soars above positive law and lies in the 
realms of justice. It is the basis of justice, the point from which 
the ownership of the thing produced can be determined. With- 
out it, there can be no law of ownership but a political or legal 
one for the determination of the courts. Jesus says: “Give to 
Cesar what is his,” not “what is legally his.” Well, what is 
Czsar’s? Only that which he produces. Here lies the very 
heart of the whole question. Jesus preached non-resistance: 
lay not up treasures, food enough only for the day, non-co- 
operation, abandonment of homes, of fields, flight into the 
mountains, the wilderness, anywhere away from the curse, 
Cesar, the heathen ruler who robbed, jailed, and murdered 
God’s chosen people. Tribute was a thing unlawful, unholy, 
a thing accursed and abhorred from old time. Had not all the 
true prophets shown how tribute arose out of the removal of 
the landmarks? Josephus, in Antiquities, says: “Have a care 
you do not take those landmarks away which are a divine and 
unshakable limitation of rights made by God himself to last 
for ever, since this going beyond limits and gaining ground 
upon others is the occasion of wars and seditions.” Jesus knew 
his history and he must have known the difference between 
that of the old law and that of the priests’ law. The prophets 
knew, and, as Jesus knew the prophets, there is no sound reason 
for thinking Jesus did not know. Give to Cesar what is his, 
and Cesar, like any other of God’s children, will have to work 
if he wants to eat. Cesar has as much right to equality of 
opportunity as any other labourer in God’s vineyard, but 
Cesar, the tribute-gatherer, the parasite, the human ruler, has 
no place at all in the kingdom of God on earth. So “Render 
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unto Czsar the things that are Czsar’s,? means nothing more, 
nothing less, than render unto Czsar what he, in the name of 
divine justice, can call his own. Let him take the property that 
he has produced or has inherited from someone who has pro- 
duced it, where the absolute title is clear, according to the law 
of justice. 

The second part of the injunction, “render unto God the 
things which be God’s,” is the most consistent piece of eco- 
nomic reasoning which Jesus, the perfect example of a wise 
man, gave to mankind. This means, give to God all things he 
has created. Why? Because it is impossible for the kingdom to 
come, so long as men own parts of God’s kingdom. There can 
be no private ownership of land in the kingdom of God, be- 
cause land is created, and man can own nothing but what he 
produces. The law is very simple and very clear, once it is 
interpreted by Jesus. The mission was, to bring the kingdom 
of God on earth; the time was ripe for a change, indeed, many 
thought the time was at hand. All that was required was for 
people to want it, for the idea to spread like lightning, to be 
grasped by everybody overnight, and the thing would be 
done. Alas, Czesar’s world is no place for the rapid spread of 
ideas about an economic paradise. Czsar is there to see that 
such ideas do not spread. 

The reply of Jesus to the Herodians is directly connected 
with the justice campaigns of the son of Amoz, Ezra, and Im- 
manuel. It is possible to compile from Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel a short history of the promises of the 
restoration of God’s justice. Jesus solved the problem which 
confronted the prophets. The reply to the Herodians meets 
all the difficulties which faced the prophets, and it does as 
much for the difficulties which faced Plato and his friends 
when they thought of making a state. The reply of Jesus to 
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the Herodians is what is required to make perfectly clear the 
beauty of the definition of Socrates: “Justice will be admitted 
to be the having and doing what is a man’s own and belongs 
to him.” 

Is there any other fundamental which could be taken for 
a religious basis? Lactantius says: “Religion is that which seeks 
to bind man to an invisible God.” When Jesus realized that 
everything in nature shows that God?’s intention was for man 
to be happy, and that his material happiness depended upon 
the economic conditions affecting his daily life, he saw in 
every direction man-made laws thwarting the will of God. 

To what extent such a nature as that of Jesus would be 
stirred by reading Immanuel can only be imagined when the 
book called Isaiah is studied closely. He must have pondered 
long the great problems it contains, Take two of the promises 
of Immanuel: 


Is. uvui: And the Lord shall guide thee continually, and satisfy 
thy soul in drought, and make fat thy bones: and thou shalt be like 
a watered garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not. 

And they that shall be of thee shall build the old waste places: 
thou shalt raise up the foundations of many generations; and thou 
shalt be called, ‘The repairer of the breach, The restorer of paths 
to dwell in. 

If thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day; and call the sabbath a delight, the holy 
of the Lord, honourable; and shalt honour him, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words: 

‘Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause 
thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee with 
the heritage of Jacob thy father: for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it, 
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Is. uxv: For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth: and 
the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. 

But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create: for, 
behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy. 

And they shall build houses, and inhabit them; and they shall 
plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. 

They shall not build, and another inhabit; they shall not plant, 
and another eat: for as the days of a tree are the days of my peo- 
ple, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands. 

They shall not labour in vain nor bring forth for trouble; for 
they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring with 
them. 

And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear. 


To what extent these verses shaped his ideas and made him 
missioner of the kingdom of God on earth is a question which 
the Jews themselves are better able to answer than the Chris- 
tians. But the Jews have failed signally to understand the 
mission of Jesus, failed to recognize in him the champion of 
their cause, failed to see in him the great symbol of restora- 
tion and redemption. 


Chapter XX] 


F all the works written on the trial and crucifixion Pro- 
fessor Husband’s The Prosecution of Jesus is the most 
interesting. Yet, on the question of blasphemy before the San- 
hedrin he comes to ‘no satisfactory decision. He says: “And 
the Sanhedrin unanimously voted that Jesus was guilty of a 
capital offence, through his confession that he was the Son of 
God.” It is hard to understand how the Jewish authorities 
could so vote, if Jesus was guilty of a capital offence, and then 
throw all the responsibility of his conviction and sentence upon 
Pilate. According to Jewish commentators, Jesus was not 
guilty of a blasphemy. Rabbi Emil Hirsch says: “Jesus could 
not be sentenced on such evidence as brought out, either as a 
seducer to idolatry, or as a blasphemer. The open confession, 
that he considered himself the ‘Son of God, constitutes 
neither an offence nor a sin in Jewish eyes. ‘Sons of God,’ the 
prophets often enough had called the people. Every Jew is 
a Son of God as is every human being.” 

Klausner says: 

After rending his garments, the Boethusian high priest turned 
to the members of the Sanhedrin and asked: ‘““What further need 
have we of witnesses? Ye have heard the blasphemy: what think 
ye!”? And the gospels add: “‘And they all condemned him to be 
worthy of death.” But since there had not been actual blasphemy, 
it is difficult to believe that, even in the opinion of the Sadducees, 
Jesus was worthy of death. The Pharisees, at least, who were in 
the Sanhedrin, would not declare him liable to death, since they 
would see in his words nothing but a rash fantasy. He had not 
“pronounced the Name,” and he had not beguiled others intdé 
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There are many other Jewish authorities who are explicit 
on this point and do not regard Jesus as guilty of blasphemy. 
Christian commentators cannot have it both ways. They can- 
not very well build up a case to show that the Jewish authori- 
ties desired to have him put to death, and then, after con- 
demning him as guilty of blasphemy against their law, hand 
him over to the Romans. For it is not shown anywhere that 
the Sanhedrin knew how he had offended against Rome. 
Husband says: “Their (the Sanhedrin’s) sole action in any 
criminal case is that they did sometimes make investigations, 
and the only reasonable explanation is that these investigations 
were conducted for the purpose of preparing an indictment to 
submit to the properly constituted court of the Romans.” 
Then, if at the inquiry it were decided that Jesus was guilty 
of blasphemy, what jurisdiction had Rome? Such an offence 
was beyond the pale of Roman courts. That was a matter to 
be considered by the Sanhedrin, and the Sanhedrin only; and 
they had full power to act. It is perfectly clear that the evi- 
dence presented to the Sanhedrin in connexion with the 
remark about destroying the Temple did not constitute an 
offence against Roman authority. If, then, the blasphemy 
charge cannot be accepted, what was the accusation of the 
Jewish authorities against him that brought him finally before 
Pilate? Was he charged before the Sanhedrin as a false Mes- 
siah, as Klausner seems to suggest? There is no word of this 
in any of the gospels. Husband rejects the evidence in Luke 
that he was indicted because he forbade the giving of tribute 
to Cesar; indeed, he accepts the reply of Jesus in the conven- 
tional way. He says: “The second clause in the indictment, 
‘and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, is by all the canons 
of historical criticism a false accusation, Luke is himself one 
of the sources for the famous saying. of Jesus concerning the 
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tribute, and one cannot read that passage in Luke’s gospel 
without believing that Jesus counselled his fellow-countrymen 
to pay their taxes to the Empire as other subject nations paid 
theirs.” 

Then, if the accusation of blasphemy was not sufficient for 
the Sanhedrin to deal with him, and the statement of Luke, 
that he had forbidden the people to pay tribute to Rome, was 
not authentic, what on earth was all the pother about? After 
a searching analysis of the narrative in all the gospels, Hus- 
band comes to the conclusion: “It is obvious that Pilate be- 
lieved Jesus to: be a religious enthusiast who would do no 
harm to the power of the Romans in Judea, even if he were 
allowed to remain free and unhindered in his teaching.” He 
points out that “although Pilate asked what harm Jesus had 
done, he did not ask what crime he had committed. Pilate was 
all for a verdict of ‘not guilty.’ ” Not guilty? Of what? The 
charge that is advanced by Luke in his version, that of pervert- 
ing the people and advising them not to pay tribute to Cesar? 
Then why should Pilate change his mind? 

It is significant that not one of the disciples was called as a 
witness. Even Judas Iscariot is not mentioned in the trial be- 
fore Pilate. Who, then, were the accusers? There were two 
separate and distinct bodies in Jerusalem which could supply 
them. One, the supporters of the high priests, scribes, and 
elders, the adherents of the House of Hannan, who had a 
grudge against Jesus, because he had interfered with their 
trafic and market in the Temple. That would be reason 
enough for their appearance against Jesus. The others would 
be the spies and the petty officials of Rome, no doubt acting 
together with the high priests’ party. All these together would 
make up a fairly large crowd, quite large enough to supply the 
chorus that shouted: “Crucify him!” No one seems to have 
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thought it worth while to exert 2 moment’s thought on this 
important question of the accusers, the witnesses, and the 
crowd. It may be assumed that the great mass of the Jews who 
came to the festival took no part in these proceedings, for the 
very good reason that there had been an insurrection and 
bloodshed, and that the Roman military forces would be at 
full strength. Another point worth considering, too, is that 
there is no evidence of a Zealot being called to identify Jesus 
as one of that party. This matter of the accusers, the wit- 
nesses, and crowd at the trial before Pilate, narrows itself 
down to: the supporters of the House of Hannan, the petty 
officials and clerks of Rome, and, as usual, what number there 
were of the curious, those seeking sensation, those strange, 
ghoulish people who hang about criminal courts. 

If the conventional interpretation of the words, “Render 
to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s,” is accepted, and Husband 1s here at one with 
Eisler, Klausner, Spengler, and many others, the condemna- 
tion of Jesus by Pilate is one of the most inexplicable happen- 
ings that took place in a court of law, and so utterly un-Roman 
in procedure that the whole presentment of the case seems to 
be beyond the bounds of possibility. Had the spy system of 
the Romans utterly failed? Why Jesus should in Galilee move 
from place to place. because of his enemies is not explained. 
Was it a necessary precaution in Galilee, of all places? If it be 
assumed the spy system did not work in Galilee, there are 
records which show that in other provinces it worked in the 
most effective way. Why should it fail in Galilee? If the 
Roman authorities had nothing against him, if Jesus was just 
a harmless itinerant preacher, and Pilate thaught, according 
to Husband, he might let him go free, why did some person 
or persons think it necessary to put such a question in public 
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to Jesus, as, “Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or no?” 
They must have had information that Jesus was a rebel. Pilate 
must have known the real offence, otherwise he could not have 
been ready to free him one moment, then, in the next, change 
his mind and send him to crucifixion. 

There are many reasons that may be offered in considera- 
tion of the action of Pilate. His character is known. He was a 
cruel, ruthless man, who stopped at nothing; and, as men of 
his character always fear the consequences of their deeds, he 
must have had as perfect a spy system as Roman procurator 
could devise. And it would have been impossible, from what 
is known of Roman methods in the provinces, for the mission 
of Jesus to have been carried on in Galilee without attracting 
the attention of the spies and their full report of it reaching the 
authorities. Let it be assumed that it is the way with certain men, 
no matter how wickedly they have acted, to feel respect for 
greatness though it conspires against them. Now, Pilate’s con- 
tempt for the Sadducees and the howling mob of sycophants 
would easily turn him to respect that man who stood before 
him, silent, passive, deserted; yes, deserted by everybody, by 
brothers, by disciples, by all who had heard him, all who had 
acclaimed him on entering Jerusalem. No one, not one, to take 
his stand beside him when the great moment came. Pilate, the 
tyrant, the remorseless man of blood, was perhaps the only 
one who realized the poignancy of the situation. Pilate was 
still human, the human well in every breast 1s never com- 
pletely dried up: some drop of pity is left, no matter how piti- 
lessly life has been lived. Pilate knew what was meant by the 
reply to the Herodians, he knew the greatness and courage of 
the reply; the consistency of Jesus to the very end must have 
won his admiration. A defenceless, armyless, weak man had 
the courage to oppose Rome! Pilate knew how utterly im- 
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possible was the mission. Pilate knew that Sanhedrin, Zealots, 
and disciples never fathomed the inner meaning of the reply 
Jesus gave to the Herodians. But it might have been for only 
one moment, this recognition of sublime greatness, one mo- 
ment in the millions of moments in a life of brutality. Still, 
probably it happened, and, had it not been for the crowd, 
Pilate might have done a great thing. It was not to be. The 
end had come. 


